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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1904. 


The Scottdale Corliss Engine. 


A new branch of manufacture for the Scottdale Foun- 
dry & Machine Company, Scottdale, Pa., is the building 
of Corliss engines. These are of up to date design 
and have several novel features of construction. They 
are built in all combinations—simple, cross compound 
and tandem compound—adapting them to various classes 
of service. There is but one style of bed—namely, a 
heavy box or rolling mill pattern. The bed, main pillow 
block and guides are in a single casting, the metal] in 
which is distributed in a manner to best resist the work- 
ing stresses. Lubrication is one of the most important 
items in the design of modern engines, and has been care- 
fully provided for in the Scottdale engines to insure 
smooth running qualities. 

The main bed plate bears on the foundation its entire 
length, not only at the sides but also in the center, through 


tom box babbitted and bored to fit the shaft. 
base of this bottom box prevents springing when the 
weight of the shaft and wheel comes on it. Wedges 
fitting the whole length of the side box are used to take 
up the longitudinal thrust of the box. The side boxes 
themselves have sufficient area to stand the whole thrust 
of the engine under maximum load. As will be noticed 
in Fig. 1, a hole is cored in the forward end of the main 
pillow block. This is for the purpose of allowing the 
engineer at any time and with perfect safety to himself 
to feel the bottom box to determine its temperature. The 
main pillow block cap rests upon a separate top box. All 
four boxes are babbitted and so arranged as to accommo- 
date themselves to the shaft. 

The steam valves take steam on the outer edges, as 
this arrangement allows the best design of gearing on the 
wrist plate side. The valves are of a form that will not 
retard the flow of steam from them, and the passage is as 
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Fig. 1.—The Crank Side of the Scottdale Corliss Engine. 


which runs a longitudinal web. The base is extended, 
and is surrounded with an oil retaining flange. The 
manner of fastening the cylinder to the bed is novel. It 
will be noticed from Figs. 1 and 2 that, instead of the 
usual circle of bolts and a decreased diameter on the 
neck of the bed in order to get flange room, this bed has 
been carried back in parallel lines, the end being square 
to meet the squared end of the cylinder. The connecting 
bolts are arranged in straight lines and are easy of ac- 
cess. The arrangement is believed to make for better 
alignment between the bed and the cylinder, and cer- 
tainly gives a desirable broad joint. The cylinder is 
cast of a special mixture of close grained iron, and is 
thick enough to allow for two or more reborings. The 
exhaust steam passage is separated from the cylinder 
barrel by an air space. The front head carries the stuf- 
fing box and comes within the boxlike portion of the 
bed containing the guides, making it removable without 
disturbing the joint between the cylinder and bed. The 
usual safety relief valves are provided to pass off en- 
trained water in the cylinders and avoid danger of break- 
age. The main pillow block, as has been stated, is cast 
solid with the bed and is fitted with an extra heavy bot- 


direct as if steam was taken on the inside of the valves. 
The valve stems are large and extend directly through 
the valves, having a bearing in the back caps. Fig. 3 
shows the valve operating mechanism clearly and calls 
for no special description. Attention should be called to 
the ample bearing which the bell crank has on the bonnet. 
Also that the bearing is extended on both sides of the 
line of strain. The steam crank is counterbored to fit on 
the end of the bonnet, so as to relieve the valve stem 
of wear from that source. On the inside of the bonnet 
there is a ground ring on the valve stem forming a steam 
tight joint where the stem passes through the bonnet. 
For this reason the joint is practically self packing, but 
stuffing boxes are also provided in the bonnet. 

The governor shown in Fig. 4 is of the fly ball pattern, 
designed to run at about 60 revolutions per minute. It is 
claimed to keep the speed within very close limits when 
the load varies from nothing to the full power of the 
engine. The revolving collar to allow for oiling is lo- 
cated below the fly ball arms of the governor instead of 
between them, as in many governors. It is arranged to 
run in a recess which is filled with oil. The retarding 
dash box is concentric, with the governor spindle, avoid- 
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2 THE IRON AGE. 


ing side strains and undue friction. All oil dropping from 
the collar ring is caught in this dash pot and may be 
drained away. A safety catch is provided which prevents 
the engine from running away in case the belt should 
break. This catch may be operated by the engineer from 
the throttle valve, or is made automatic if desired. 

The dash pots, the general form of which is shown 
in Fig. 5, have been designed with almost as much at- 
tention to lubrication as is given to the proper proportion- 
ing of the parts of the engine itself. Probably there is no 
one source of trouble in dash pots more annoying than 
that which may be traced to faulty lubrication. This 
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dash pots or valve gear when the length of the dash pot 
rod is not properly adjusted. This is likely to happen 
if the engineer, when indicating the engine and changing 
the length of the steam connections, forgets or neglects 
to change the corresponding length of the dash pot rod. 
In addition to being a safeguard against such breakage 
the spring in this dash pot is also a means to the attain- 
ing of almost silent running. The arrangement of the air 
valves in the dash pots is clearly indicated in the figure. 

The eccentrics are fastened to the shaft by direct 
clamping of the split halves entirely about the circum- 
ference of the shaft without depending on set screws. The 





Fig. 2.—View of the Side Carrying the Valve Mechanism. 
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Fig. 3.—Detail of the Valve Operating Mechanism. 


dash pot is placed below the base plate of the cylinder, 
as may be seen in Figs. 1 and 5. The plunger is closed 
at the upper end and turned and polished. It can easily 
be kept clean and no dust or dirt can collect about it. 
Most important of all, it is so constructed that all parts 
can be flooded with oil while in motion. Oil poured 
around the outer rim of the upper plunger will find its 
way from the upper end of the lower chamber, after 
which it will drain out of the small air valve in the bot- 
tom without damage to the pot. The dash pot is con- 
nected to the valve gear by a light rod having a ball joint 
on its lower end, which is kept in position by a spring, as 
shown. The purpose of this is to prevent breakage of 


. 


straps are of extra width and are babbitted on the wearing 
surfaces to insure cool and easy running. The wrist 
plate is a plain turned disk having the pins on the inner 
side. The bearing is large and of extra length, extending 
on either side of the plate, so that the wear is central 
and uniform, and all overhang avoided. This extended 
bearing allows the starting bar to be used in a position 
which is well clear of the valve gear, as shown in Fig. 2. 
From the same iluustration it will be noticed that a 
feature of the rocker arm is the use of an extra heavy 
trunnion stud. Below this is placed a cast iron pan for 
catchjng oil drip. The eccentric hook block is of the 
sliding type, but so arranged that all wear is taken up: 
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automatically. The center of the rod is in line with thesmaller sizes the crank has a single key and in the 


center of the wrist plate pin, so that the strain is central. 
The wrist plate pin has adjustable brasses and adjusting 
screws to take up wear. 

The cross head guides are cast solid on the main bed 
and bored in true alignment with the cylinder. A spe- 
cial feature of the guides is the copious lubrication ob- 
tained by circulating a large quantity of oil on the 
lower guide, the cross head effecting this circulation. 
The lower guide is in the form of a trough, flanges being 
provided at the ends, beyond the limits of the cross head 
stroke, to retain oil. As the cross head moves from end 
to end it crowds the lubricant ahead of it. Near each 
end an opening is made downward, which connects by 
piping with another opening leading up into the trough 
at a distance from the end toward the center of slightly 
more than the length of the cross head. ‘Then, as the oil 
is crowded toward one end or the other, it drains down 
through one or the other of these pipe connections and ip 
seeking its level rises at the opposite end of the cross 
head just before it starts on its return stroke. The upper 
guide and the cross head pin are lubricated from station- 
ary sight feed oil cups, the two for the pin being provided 
with wipers. 

The connecting rod, cross head and crank are all gen- 
erally designed in keeping with what is regarded as the 
best accepted practice of the time. The rod is made of 
hammered steel and has solid ends fitted with bronze 
boxes, adjustable by micrometer adjustment or by keys. 
The cross head is heavy in its proportions, is made of 








Fig. 4.—Detail of the Governor. 


tough cast iron and has the cross head pin fitted in 
tapered holes. A large flanged head on the outer side of 
the cross head pin is held to the cross head with four 
bolts easily accessible when it is desired to remove the 
pin. The crank is furnished either in a heavy plain or 
disk pattern, made of strong, tough cast iron, and is 
pressed on the shaft under hydraulic pressure. In the 





larger sizes two keys are used 90 degrees apart. 

In addition to such special features for lubrication 
as have already been mentioned, it should also 
be added that every moving contact is supplied 
with a continuous stream of oil, and that every 
drop used is caught in a receptacle and drained to 





Fig. 5.—Detail Showing the Dash Pot Construction. 


a basin from which it may be carried to a filter and used 
over again indefinitely. The manner of lubricating the 
cylinder is at the choice of the purchaser, although the 
preferred method is to use a mechanically operated pump 
or else supply the oil under hydrostatic pressure from a 
large receptacle under the floor or in some out of the 
way place. 

The engine is made in simple heavy duty pattern, 
compound noncondensing heavy duty and compound con- 
densing heavy duty types. The first ranges in size from 
14 x 36 to 40 x 72 inches, the compound noncondensing 
engines from 10 and 15 x 30 to 32 and 50 x 60 inches and 
the compound condensing from 10 and 18 x 30 to 32 and 
60 x 60 inches. The largest and most powerful engine 
is slightly over 2000 horse-power. 


~~ +e 


An Important Educational Work. 


A highly important work is being carried on in trans- 
Mississippi States, in which professors of agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations, assisted and en- 
couraged by railroads running through agricultural com- 
munities, are holding meetings for the purpose of edu- 
cating farmers to the use of better and more prolific 
seeds and the adoption of better and more effective meth- 
ods of agriculture. This work is carried on by means 
of special trains, which carry the instructors and their 
assistants, together with quantities of seed corn and 
wheat and other cereals. At intervals along the route 
this train is side tracked and meetings are held, at which 
the professors give the farmers who attend the benefit 
of their information and advice. The Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railroad carried on a campaign last 
year with a view to increasing the corn crop in tae terri- 
tory served by that road, and it is stated that the results 
are highly encouraging. This year the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul is conducting similar work in South 
Dakota. 
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The Repudiation of Contracts. 


We have received through the courtesy of W. H. Has- 
singer, vice-president of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala., a copy of a most interesting 
brochure entitled “ Retribution; or, Why It Pays to 
Carry Out Contracts.” This booklet is issued by the 
Pioneer Mining & Mfg. Company, Birmingham, Ala., a 
subsidiary interest of the Republic Company. 

The Pioneer Company manufactures the well-known 
brand of Pioneer pig iron. The contents of the book 
consist wholly of copies of correspondence passing be- 
tween the company and an unnamed customer who on 
April 21, 1904, entered his order with that company for 
500 tons of No. 2 foundry pig iron for delivery between 
the date named and October 1 at the price of $10 per 
gross ton, f.o.b. furnace, delivery to be made as the cus- 
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it. The company answered this by calling his attention 
to the fact that his contract had expired by limitation, 
the completion of it being due by October 1. 

An effort was then made by the customer in most 
seductive terms to endeavor to hold the company to its 
contract. To this the company replied calling his atten- 
tion to the fact that No. 2 foundry was then being sold 
on the basis of $12 per ton for delivery over the balance 
of the year. No comments are made, the inference being 
left to the reader of the book. 

—_—~o+-e—— — 


The Colburn 53-Inch Boring and Turning Mill. 


There. are a number of new features in the new boring 
and turning mill recent!y brought out by the Colburn 
Machine Tool Company, Franklin, Pa., which will be ap- 
preciated by those familiar with this line of machinery. 





Fig. 1.—Front View of the Colburn Boring and Turning Mill. 


tomer’s requirements might demand within the time 
specified. 

Acording to the correspondence, the customer in May 
called the attention of the company to the fact that pig 
iron hed gone off 50 cents. In June he asked the com- 
paiy to ship him one car of No. 2 foundry at $9.25 per 
ton. When the company called his attention to his con- 
tract he replied that it was “nixie.” Some quite spicy 
correspondence followed this claim, but nothing conclu- 
sive resulted. 

In September the same customer asked the company 
if it would take an order for 200 or 300 tons of No. 2 
foundry at $9 and No. 4 foundry at $8.50 for immediate 
delivery. The company replied that it could not quote 
as it was sold up and would be out of the market for 
at least 60 or 90 days. 

On October 12 the customer requested a quotation for 
prompt shipment on 200 tons of No. 2 foundry, to which 
the company replied that it was sold up for the balance 
of the year on the grade mentioned. On October 18 he 
wrote referring to his contract of April 21, and requested 
prompt shipment of two cars of No. 2 foundry to apply on 


One especially desirable feature is the method of mount- 
ing the driving mechanism at the rear of the machine, as 
shown in Fig. 2. It is assembled independently of the 
machine in a separate head stock, which is set low down 
between the housings and held in place by heavy bolts and 
taper pins. This arrangement does away with overhang- 
ing cone pulleys, as they are carried between the housings, 
and the cone shafts have bearing supports on both sides, 
thus eliminating any tendency for the bearings to wear 
more on une side. Considerable floor space is also saved 
by this arrangement, as everything is more compact. This 
style of main drive can be easily adapted for electric 
motor drive, the motor being placed on suitable brackets 
between the housings. In place of belt drive silent chain 
or direct gear can be used with either a constant or vari- 
able speed motor. The feeds are positive, being gear 
driven, and there are ten changes, ranging from 0.025 to 
0.500 inch horizontally, and from 0.020 to 0.400 inch in 
vertical or angular directions. The feeds are changed 
by turning the hand wheels on the feed boxes at sides 
of the machine near the floor, and a spring locking pin 
holds the gears in the proper position. Five of the 
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changes are obtained by turning the hand wheel one 
revolution, and the multiplying lever shown on the front 
of the boxes changes the combination of driving gears 
so that by means of a second revolution of the hand 
wheel five more changes are obtained. 

Both the right and left hand heads have independent 
feed boxes placed on either side of the machine, and 
the vertical and horizontal feeds are obtained through 
the same feed box. A friction brake is provided which 
is operated by a treadle placed within easy reach of the 
operator at the front and right side of the machine. 
The friction is applied to the inside of the lower driving 
cone pulley by means of a taper friction cone, and by 
operating directly upon the prime mover all shock and 
jar is avoided and the table brought to a dead stop 
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The machine is built to stand the heaviest cuts taken 
with high speed steel, and for this reason its proportions 
are very massive. 


——_~- e _____ 


At the convention of the Implement and Vehicle 
Manufacturers’ Association held at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
recently Newell Sanders, president of the Newell Sand- 
ers Plow Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., proposed that 
steps be taken to hold in that city in the year 1915 a 
semicentennial “ Peace Exposition,” to celebrate the semi- 
centennial of the establishment of peace between the 
North and the South in the Civil War. Chattanooga, he 
explained, was a geographical center of the war and the 
scene of noteworthy battles. His proposition was re- 
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Fig. 2.—Rear View of the Colburn Boring and Turning Mill. 


instantly in any desired position. The conical form of 
the brake entirely avoids distorting the bearings. The 
spindle has an angular bearing, making it self centering. 
This bearing is of large dimensions and a system of 
lubrication is provided. The speeds of the spindle are 
graded in geometrical progression from 2% to 45 revolu- 
tions per minute. The heads are entirely independent 
in their movements, both as to direction and amount of 
feed, and can be set to any angle either side of the 
central position. The rams have a travel of 26 inches in 
vertical or angular directions, and have steel racks and 
pinions. The tool holders are of steel forgings with 
shanks 3 inches in diameter. The mill will swing full 
54 inches in diameter, and take 48 inches under the cross 


rail in its highest position. Below is a summary of 
dimensions and weights: 

PE: 2 cache eee kek GliM de eek e+ 0 ode cess Wake 54 inches 
Maximum distance under cross rail.................. 48 inches 
ee er ee ee re 50 inchs 
Pe LL UUW babe Re Seecc ch nesccéeeacasccdwus 26 inches 
i eS Tee ee Cee errr crs 8 iaches 
a OR OE eer eee errr re eer 7 feet 6 inches 


EE 6 ads We aR e aC Keen aaee oleae 18,000 pounds 


ceived with great enthusiasm, and it is possible that the 
city of Chattanooga and the State of Tennessee may es- 
pouse the project and take steps for its active realiza- 
tion. 


The annual meeting of the Engine Builders’ Associa- 
tion of the United States will be held in New York City 
on December 9 and 10. Headquarters of the association 
will be established at Sherry’s, Forty-fourth street and 
Fifth avenue. The first session on Friday will be opened 
by an address by the president of the association, C. A. 
Gates. The professional papers arranged for are as fol- 
lows: “Costs,” by C. M. Lauer, Philadelphia; “The 
Steam Turbine,” by F. C. Bates, New York; “ Employers’ 
Associations,” by Chas. L. Eidlitz, New York; “ Sales- 
manship as an Applied Science,” by R. U. Conger, New 
York. At eight o’clock on Friday evening the annual 
dance will be held at Sherry’s. The session on Saturday 
will be executive, and will include the reading of re- 
ports of committees and the dispatch of the routine busi- 
ness of the association. 
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Development of American Tin Deposits. 


Review of Industry by United States Geological 
Survey. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., December 3, 1904.—An_ inter- 
esting report upon the development and production of the 
tin deposits of the United States in 1903 has just been 
completed for the United States Geological Survey by 
Joseph Struthers. This report, which is the most com- 
plete résumé of the subject thus far attempted by the 
Survey, embraces a brief description of the process of 
“detinning” by which a considerable number of com- 
panies are now engaged in recovering the metal from 
new tin scrap, and a statement of the most recent 
developments in the South Dakota, Wyoming, Alaska and 
the so-called Carolina tin belts, in addition to the latest 
available statistics of the world’s production. 

As in former years, there was no commercial produc- 
tion of tin from domestic ores in the United States dur- 
ing the year 1903, although many bundred tons of metal- 
lic tin and chemical salts of tin, chiefly the chlorides, 
have been obtained by the chemical or electrolytic treat- 
ment of new tin scraps from tin can and fruit tin facto- 
ries. But as tin from these sources is manifestly of sec- 
ondary origin the quantity so produced cannot be prop- 
erly classified as a first mineral or metal product in the 
sense that those terms are used in the statistics presented 
by the United States Geological Survey. 


Recovery of Tin From Scrap. 


The treatment of new tin scrap, known as “ detin- 
ning,” has become of considerable importance in the 
United States, and at least ten companies were actively 
engaged in this special branch of the industry during the 
year 1903. The average yield from. tin scrap is approxi- 
mately 2 per cent. of metallic tin. In addition, a large 
number of small concerns in the principal cities recover 
the tin from old tin cans and similar material by a smelt- 
ing treatment in a furnace, the tin being obtained in the 
form of solder, which is either used as a basis for making 
new solder or is treated chemically to yield metallic tin or 
tin salts. The residue of scrap iron is generally utilized in 
the manufacture of sash weights and other castings of 
inferior quality of iron. 

A smelting plant for the furnace treatment of tin ores 
was erected at Bayonne, N. J., during,1903. The works 
included 4 reverberatory furnaces of a combined capacity 
of 50 tons of ore a day. The plant was designed:to treat 
tin ore concentrates from the Malay Peninsula, but be- 
fore the completion of the works a prohibitory tax was 
placed on the exports of tin ore from. the Malay Penin- 
sula, which destroyed the immediate prospects of the 
company owning the plant. 


Deposits of South Dakota and Wyoming. 


The mineral cassiterite, tin dioxide (SnO,), containing 
78.6 per cent. of metallic tin, has been found in no less 
than 17 States and Territories of the United States, yet 
in only two or three places have attempts on a large scale 
been made to place the industry in this country on a 
productive footing. Notable among the discoveries of do- 
mestic tin ore are the deposits at Harney Peak, in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota, and the deposits in North 
and South Carolina and in Alaska. The development of 
these deposits, however, has not as yet been carried for- 
ward to financial success. 

The Harney Peak Tin Mining, Milling & Mfg. Com- 
pany reports, through its receiver, that during 1903 there 
has been no development of the properties beyond the 
regular amount of work required for the annual assess- 
ment. The court having jurisdiction would not permit 
the company to make any extended test of the properties 
or expend any money except in connection with a part 
of the placer ground, concerning which it is necessary to 
satisfy the Land Office that tin ore was present in the 
gravels. There was abundant proof of the presence of 
tin ore, but the experiments were on too small a scale 
to determine accurately the average quantity of tin that 
the gravels would yield. 

Although there has been no appreciable development 
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of the Harney Peak properties, the Tinton Tin Company, 
controlled by Chicago interests, has been working dur- 
ing the last two years on its claims located in what is 
known as the Nigger Hill and Beer Gulch districts, west 
of Deadwovd and Lead, S. Dak., and 75 miles northwest 
of Harney Peak. This new district is partly in Lawrence 
County, S. Dak., and partly in Crook County, Wyo., being 
on the border line of the two States. The Tinton Tin 
Company has been operating a small concentrating plant, 
but owing to the lack of proper smelting facilities in the 
United States it has shipped to European ports for treat- 
ment a carload of concentrates said to contain an aver- 
age of 62.5 per cent. of metallic tin. One parcel of its 
property, 140 by 50 feet, and another 90 by 6 feet, yielded 
an average mill return of 1.16 per cent. of metallic tin, 
which was 0.16 per cent. greater than the assays of hand * 
samples made in the laboratory. The quantity of ore so far 
treated has averaged 1 per cent. of metallic tin, and the 
concentrates therefrom have ranged from 62.5 to 65 per 
cent. of metallic tin. 


Developments in Alaska, 


The tin deposits of the York region, Seward Penin- 
sula, Alaska, were recently described by Arthur J. Col- 
lier in a bulletin of the United States Geological Survey, 
an abstract of which recently appeared in 7'he Iron Age. 

In the year 1900 Alfred H. Brooks of the United States 
Geological Survey discovered tin ore in the placers of 
the Anikovik River and its tributary, Buhner Creek. It 
was not until 1902, however, that the occurrence of tin 
bearing gravels. was discovered on Buck Creek, 20 miles 
north of the town of York. Several tons of tin ores have 
been shipped from the deposits of Buck Creek, and sev- 
eral companies have been operating their claims during 
1903. In one instance an average of 27 pounds of con- 
centrates containing 60 per cent. of metallic tin was 
obtained from a cubic yard of gravel. Cassiterite is found 
irregularly distributed over an area of 450 square miles 
of the Seward Peninsula, and though many discoveries 
of lode tin other than those referred to have been pros- 
pected none has yet been proved of workable value. 


Carolina Tin Belt. 


What may be called the Carolina tin belt extends 
from Gaffney, Cherokee County, 8S. C., in a general north- 
easterly direction across this county, across the south- 
eastern corner of Cleveland County, N. €., and across 
Gaston’.and Lincoln. counties, N. C. The tin deposits 
found in Rockbridge County, Va., may be a continuation 
of the Carolina tin belt across Catawba, Iredell, Yadkin 
and Surry counties, N. C. The general direction of the 
rocks carrying the tin ore is the same as those in Vir- 
ginia, and the continuation of this direction from the 
Carolina deposits would approximately cross those places 
in Rockbridge County, Va., where tin ore has been found. 
The principal locality in South Carolina where tin ore 
has been found is about one mile north of Gaffney, on 
land belonging to Capt. S. S. Ross. 

The principal deposits that have thus far been located 
are the Ross mine at Gaffney, 8S. C.; the deposits in the 
vicinity of the town of Kings Mountain, N. C.; on the 
southern end of Chestnut Ridge, about 24% miles north- 
east of Kings Mounain, and on the John E. Jones plan- 
tation, 7 miles portheast of Kings Mountain. 

The Southern Railroad passes over a considerable 
portion of the tin belt, following almost the general direc- 
tion of the formation from Kings Mountain to Gaffney. 
At the former place the railroad turns sharply to the 
east, crossing the tin belt, which continues toward the 
northeast. Thus any commercial deposits that may be 
developed will have good railroad facilities. 

The first production of tin ore from the Carolina belt 
was during the summer and fall of 1908 and was from 
the Ross mine, the shipment consisting of 38,471 pounds 
of tin concentrates, which were sent to England for treat- 
ment. There has also been a small production at the 
Jones mine during the development work, but none of 
this has as yet been shipped. 


World’s Production of Tin. 


At the present time none of the tin used in the United 
States is produced in this country, but it is all obtained 
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from foreign sources. The fact that about 45 per cent. 
of the world’s production of tin is consumed in the United 
States emphasizes the importance of discovering a source 
of supply of this metal that can be controlled by this 
country. In the following table is given an approxi- 
mate idea of the production of tin by countries during 
the last three years, which shows the growth of the tin 
industry as well as the yearly production of each of the 
countries named: 


1901. 1902. 1903. 

Country. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
PERISH BtOtOGieics.ccicd ccceccus ss 02,080 53,756 54,797 
Banka and Billiton............ 19,365 18,765 20,060 
SE evcueradats beeneocuant 9,670 10,150 9,500 
Cofiwali, Bngletd... ...scccses 4,125 3,950 4,150 
EN a Vd baw ed eake cake eae 3,276 3,206 4,991 
PID 6 nike kt dale win's 450 350 395 
OUNEE:. 6 6.0 Savi ets sae wdee s 89,875 90,177 93,893 


As is seen from this table there has been an increase in 
the total amount of tin produced each year, but this is 
still short of the demand for this metal, as indicated 
by the great decrease in the stocks of tin that have been 
kept on hand in the various countries. 

The production of tin during 1903 was consumed 
approximately as follows: 43 per cent. by the United 
States, 28 per cent. by Great Britain, 22 per cent. by 
other European countries and 7 per cent. by India and 
China. This, of course, does not include small produc- 
tions used in Mexico, Japan, Bolivia, &c. 

The average prices of tin per pound in New York in 
1903 were as follows: January, 28.33 cents; February, 
29.43: March, 30.15; April, 29.81; May, 29.51;.June,28.34; 
July, 27.68; August, 28.29; September, 26.77; Oxtober, 
25.92: November, 25.42; December, 27.41; year, 28.09. 

w. L. C. 
ee 


The Taylor Compressed Air System at Norwich. 


The hydraulic compressed air system of the city of 
Norwich, Conn., which replaces steam in not a few- of 
the stationary engines of the city, has now been in opera- 
tion for two years, long enough to permit of an intelli- 
gent analysis of its merits and of its cost. ‘The general opin- 
ion among the manufacturers of the city is that in small 
units the air is a desirable and economical substitute 
for steam. In larger units the air has its advantages, 
but it is more expensive. 

The Taylor system of hydraulic compression is em- 
ployed to develop 1000 horse-power of compressed air, 
delivered to the consumer at a pressure of 88 pounds at 
the engine gauge, through a pipe system extending to 
a maximum distance of three miles from the compressor. 
These details were contained in a description of the 
system printed in The Iron Age of July 9, 1903. Briefly 
speaking, the plant consists of a shaft sunk in the Quinne- 
baug River below falls with 18 feet head, the shaft being 
208 feet deep and 24 feet in diameter, with a bell shaped 
chamber at the bottom with a maximum diameter of 52 
feet. There is an inner shell 14 feet in diameter at the 
center of the hole, which is the downflow pipe. The 
water, pouring down this hole at great pressure, takes 
with it large quantities of air in the form of bubbles, 
compressing it as it falls, and at the bottom a separator 
removes the air from the water and it is stored for de- 
livery to the mains. The loss of pressure in transmis- 
sion is 2 pounds. The air is dry and quite suitable 
for its purpose, as compared with air from a mechanical 
compressor. 

The compressed air is introduced to the engine 
cylinder exactly as if it was steam, it being perfectly 
possible to use the engine with steam one day and com- 
pressed air the next, which is necessary at times of low 
water, the compressor, of course, being dependent upon 
the power of the water to the same extent as a water 
wheel. 

Consumers of the power in small units find it all that 
can be desired. In a large textile finishing plant it is 
employed in operating a number of small engines which 
are used intermittently, and is said to be economical as 
compared with steam. Other consumers who use it in 
small engines express their satisfaction, excepting, of 
course, that there is inconvenience at times of low 
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Water, just as in other forms of power generated by 
water. It has the great advantage of constantly main- 
tained pressure in certain classes of establishments, as, 
for example, a wood working shop where heavy addi- 
tional loads are necessary, which with steam are apt to: 
pull down the pressure of the boilers to an inconvenient 
extent. No matter what load is put upon an engine run- 
ning with air, the gauge is hardly affected. The gauge 
hand moves slightly if the load be too suddenly applied, 
but it returns to the 88 point almost instantly. These 
are the advantages of the system. 

The compressed air is sold at prices varying from 
$40 to $50 a horse-power per year. In small units this 
eost compares favorably with steam, according to the 
experience of consumers at Norwich, who get their coal 
at seaboard prices. In figuring costs, however, it is neces- 
sary to reckon in the cost of heating the air. To pass it 
through a heater adds to its efficiency and is desirable 
at all seasons. In the cold months it is absolutely nec- 
essary, because the chilled air entering the engine cylin- 
der causes the oil to congeal and seriously interferes 
with the lubrication of the engine parts. It takes coal 
to run the heater, which is, of course, an additional ex- 
pense. 

In Norwich horse-power in 100 horse-power units 
costs about $36. In 300 horse-power units plants are 
operated at about $25 a year. In still larger units the 
cost is less. Buildings must be heated in the cold 
weather, and if engines are operated by air, or if electric 
power is received from stations outside of the works, the 
additional cost of heating must be reckoned in making 
comparisons. On the whole, it will be seen that where 
engines of large power are used steam is much cheaper 
than air. 

No comparison of the cost of electric power delivered 
from outside sources is available in Norwich, because 
the city took over the local company’s power plant just 
before it was ready to enter into competition with the 
compressed air company. But taking New England as 
a whole, from $75 to $100 is the price for small units 
of electric power, which is an advantage for the air. 

The Norwich plant cannot be considered as a basis 
on which to estimate an investment, because of disastrous 
freshets which carried away the plant time and again, 
bringing its total cost up to $750,000, it is said. Probably 
the plant could be duplicated for one-third of that sum, 
according to the belief of Norwich manufacturers. 


ee 


Dover Iron Products.—Good iron, made in old fash- 
ioned ways, is slowly but surely growing in demand, for 
roofing tin, corrugated sheets, galvanized sheets, bar iron 
and special shapes. Appreciating this fact, the Dover 
Forge & Iron Company, Canal Dover, Ohio, has built a 
plant to manufacture genuine charcoal iron in knobbling 
fires with charcoal fuel, also having a puddling depart- 
ment to make refined iron. The company has not built 
any finishing mills. Its products consist of blooms, bil- 
lets and bars, which are sold to other mills for rolling 
into smaller sizes or special sections, also billets for forg- 
ings. This unique plant has recently been very much 
improved with a view of securing uniformity in quality. 
The products are made according to old, well tried and 
successful methods. The works are exceedingly well built, 
modern ideas having been introduced to make the re- 
sults perfect. Dover charcoal iron is now being used with 
success for rolling black plates for tinning and for many 
other purposes where durability is the main considera- 
tion. Dover charcoal iron and vefined iron billets are 
made in various sizes, ready for rerolling, of a quality 
suitable for carriage work and other exacting require- 
ments. 

nnetiindacensaili ll catcaitccasc 

The effects of the Laurier Retaliation Act may result 
in the upbuilding of the Canadian side at Niagara Falls. 
One of the first companies to take steps looking to the 
erection of a Canadian branch is the Natural Food Com- 
pany, which company has secured options on a site on 
the Canadian side, and it is understood that if the proper 
railroad facilities can be obtained a Canadian branch 
will be opened there. 
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The Dynelectron. 


BY 8. D. V. BURR. 


Every chemical action that is violent enough to be 
recorded by instruments produces an electric current. 
Like results are caused by mechanical movements that 
place bodies in changing relations with each other. But 
these currents can be utilized only when the disturbances, 
chemical or mechanical, are of appreciable magnitude. 
It is easier to measure the power of Niagara than that 
of a rain drop, and easier to calculate the force impris- 
oned in a ton of dynamite than the energy expended by 
a firefly. Therefore, as it is impossible to go far with 
positive knowledge, the beyond must be studied by anal- 
ogy, and since electric action is always found in any 


Fig. 1—Three Dynelectron Cells Coupled in Series. 


movement which can be investigated the law is assumed 
to be universally true. 

A chemical action to be of any service as a useful 
and commercial source of electricity must be rapid or 
violent. The strength of a battery depends upon the 
speed of the chemical change taking place within it, or 
the rate of the destruction of the element. The ordinary 
Leclanche cell is weak as compared with a Grenet, which 
is also weak when likened to a Bunsen. In the first 
the action is very slow, in the second it is quicker, while 
in the third the destruction reaches the maximum and 
the action is most powerful. In all primary batteries 
the current is proportional to the violence of the chemi- 
cal action. But, unfortunately, it also appears to be 
directly proportional to the cost of the materials of 
which it is composed. Zinc, the metal generally em- 
ployed, is extremely expensive compared to the electrical 
output obtained, hence it is not commercially practicable 
to use it in generating powerful electric currents. The 
search for other substances which would by their chemi- 
cal reaction produce the results hoped for has not yet 
been successful. It is a strange fact that the capacity 
of primary batteries varies almost directly as the cost 
of the component materials. Powerful cuerents are ob- 
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tained only with expensive substances, and with cheap 
substances the current is too weak to be of much value. 

Scientists have long dreamed of transforming the 
tremendous energy stored in coal into electricity. They 
have tried to do this without the intervention of costly 
or cumbersome apparatus, but have so far only demon- 
strated that the transformation is possible. Only a 
very small percentage of the electricity has been ob- 
tained which should result from the union of carbon 
and oxygen in the combustion of coal. The conditions 
are ideal, but their utilization remains for the future. 
The two elements, carbon in coal and oxygen in air, 
have a strong affinity for each other, and their union is 
under absolute control; but as yet the electrical results 
have been insignificant. 

All investigators have not confined their labors to 


Bach Cell produces 9-10 Volt, 600 Amperes. 


solving the electro-carbon problem, but have sought other 
substances giving the necessary chemical reactions and 
which would be more amenable electrically. One of the 
first of these has been James H. Reid of Newark, N. 
J., who has consistently and persistently followed the 
question for several years. He has succeeded in ob- 
taining an electric current of commercial proportion by 
utilizing the chemical action and reaction of substances 
that are cheap. These substances are not destroyed, in 
the sense that they are so changed as to be of no use 
in the apparatus, but a new combination is formed 
which is again changed back to the original. These 
alterations are taking place uniformly and without inter- 
mission in the cell, and the loss of the substances is in- 
significant. 


Description of the Apparatus. 


The construction of a Dynelectron cell, as the in- 
ventor terms it, will be understood from the accompany- 
ing engravings and the following description: All of 
the parts are placed within a cast iron shell, A, Fig. 4, 
which measures 16 x 16 x 26 inches. When the cell has 
been assembled the case is air and water tight, except 
for vents or exhaust openings E B, the purpose of which 
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will be explained later. Depending from the cap cover- 
ing the shell is a closed central chamber, in the sides of 
which are placed iron tubes D, open at both ends. With 
in each tube is a porous carbon rod mechanically at- 
tached to the iron but insulated from it. The carbon 
rods are bored part way through, the inner ends being 
open to the central air chamber and the outer ends 
closed. Each cell contains 64 of these rods arranged as 
shown in the engravings. The rods are separated from 
their containing tubes by a space of about 1-16 inch. 
The central chamber is air tight and contains the bus 
bar B, to which the rods are connected by cables. The 
side chambers, into which the carbon tubes project, con- 
tain an electrolyte composed of 15 gallons of water and 
a small quantity of sodium hydrate and iron oxide. It 
will now be perceived that the unit, as it stands, pro- 
vides two poles, a negative and a positive, the iron shell 
constituting the former and the carbons the latter. Cur- 
rent is taken from the apparatus at F and G. 


Air and Heat Necessary. 


In its present condition the chemical action is prac- 
tically nil, since caustic soda will not attack iron vio- 
lently, and the electrical output is imperceptible. Two 
things are essential to bring the unit into active opera- 
tion, air and heat, and neither is effective without the 
other. The central chamber containing the bus bar and 
carbon terminals is connected with an air reservoir carry- 
ing air at a pressure of 10 to 12 pounds per square inch. 
The cell is heated, when arranged as in Fig. 1, by a gas 
furnace. It has been found that there is what may be 
termed a critical temperature at which the maximum 
effect in the shape of electric current is produced. This 
temperature is 392 degrees F., at which the cell must be 





Fig. 2.—One Element Carrying Carbon Electrodes and Their 
Containing Tubes. 


maintained. Below this the action is too sluggish and 
above it too violent. 
Chemical Action. 


The air provides oxygen which unites with the hy- 
drogen of the sodium hydrate and escapes as vapor. 
Since it can only enter the electrolyte through the pores 
of the carbon rods it permeates every part so that the 
action is uniform throughout. As the hydrogen of the 
sodium hydrate unites with the oxygen of the air to 
form water, which passes through the vents as vapor, 
there remains a sodium dioxide. This in turn combines 
with water and forms a highly caustic hydrate of so- 
dium. The ferric oxide changes to a sesquioxide, a 
minute portion of which escapes when the cell is first 
put in action. No part of the sodium is liberated, but is 
first changed to a dioxide and then recombined as a 


hydrate. These actions are continually taking place in 
all parts of the electrolyte. 

The vents or escape passages E are about 3 inches 
in diameter and open into the chamber containing the 
carbons and their tubes. Each vent contains several lay- 
ers of canvas and wire gauze, which prevent the escape 
of the electrolyte but offer only a slight resistance to 
the passage of the vapor. Each of the cells of the size 
mentioned above gives 9-10 volt and 600 amperes, or 
nearly 1 electrical horse-power. Every 4 square inches of 
carbon surface gives 1 ampere. Cells of an improved form 





Fig. 3.—The Two Elements United and Ready to Be Placed in 
the Containing Shell. 


are now being constructed which, with the same outside 

dimensions, will contain many times the carbon surface 

and have a corresponding increase of electrical energy. 
Experiments with Cells, 

A few days ago the writer witnessed several very 
interesting experiments with two of these units. A 
Weston voltmeter and ammeter were placed in the 
circuit. When the cells had been brought to the desired 
temperature, but with no air passing through the carbons 
to the electrolyte, there was no indication of electric 
current by the instruments. The instant air was admitted 
the pointers began to move, and they reached their max- 
imum position when the circulation of air through the 
apparatus had been established. The pointers began to 
fall toward zero as soon as the air had been cut off. The 
mutual dependence of heat and air was illustrated in a 
still more striking way. A short length, perhaps 2 
inches, of fine iron wire was introduced in the circuit. 
This was soon heated to bright red. When the supply of 
air was shut off the wire gradually lost its color, and 
after a short time was black. The time required for 
this action was due to the fact that there was considera- 
ble air in the cell after the supply had been cut off, and 
that the chemical action continued until this had been 
completely exhausted. As soon as a fresh supply of 
air was admitted the wire was raised to incan- 
descence, the heating of the wire requiring much less 
time than the cooling. Short circuiting a cell, no matter 
for how long a period, produced no hurtful effect, as the 
instruments afterward indicated precisely as before. 

Six cells, similar to those illustrated, have been fin- 
ished. They will be placed in one group and the electric 
current they generate, about 5 horse-power, will be util- 
ized in running a portion of the works. They will be 
subjected to thorough tests in order to ascertain their 
cost of operation under actual service conditions. 


Commercial Value of the Process. 


The commercial value of this method of obtaining 
electricity will depend solely upon the cost of maintain- 
ing the cell at the required temperature, 390 degrees F., 
and the cost of supplying air. These are the only ex- 
penses provided there is no loss, as stated, in the com- 
ponent parts of the electrolyte. It is claimed that tests 


have shown that it requires only 3900 British thermal 
units to keep the cell at its best working temperature, 


or, in other words, an expenditure of 6 cubic feet of gas 
of 650 heat units per cubic foot. This is equal to about 
1-8 pound of good anthracite coal. It is not probable 
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that these figures will be even approached with the ap- 
paratus as it now stands, because the furnace is crude 
and the cast iron containing shell, with its thick walls, is 
better adapted to the rapid dissipation of the heat of 
combustion than it is for its transmission to the elec- 
trolyte. A rectangular cast iron vessel has never been 
recognized as an economical steam generator. MIaving 
discovered a simple method of generating an electric cur- 
rent the inventor will naturally take up the consideration 
of those features upon which the commercial prosperity 
of the device must depend—namely, reliability and 
economy. The tests about to be undertaken with the six 


units mentioned will undoubtedly throw light upon these 
questions. 
The apparatus is manufactured by the Dynelectron 
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Fig. 4.—Sectional Elevation Through Complete Cell. A. Shell; 
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“The maintenance of a public naval gun factory in a 
state of such efficiency as to be capable of turning out 
guns of all calibers required for the armament of naval 
vessels is undoubtedly desirable. The existence of such 
an establishment tends to keep prices down and to pre- 
vent the formation of monopolies for the supply of 
ship’s armaments. I do not, however, agree with certain 
of the ordnance experts in the opinion that the navy 
should, under ordinary circumstances, undertake to man- 
ufacture all, or even the greater part, of the guns and 
ammunition required for the service. On the contrary, I 
think it is better to adhere, in the matter of armament, 
to the general policy adopted with respect to ships and 
armor. At more than one navy yard it is possible to 
build war ships, and the Government is actually building 
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Bb, Bus Bar; C, Carbon Electrodes; D, Iron Tubes Surrounding 


Carbons; EB, Vents. 


‘Company, 68 William street, New York, with factory at 
Newark, N. J. 
en 
Morton’s Attitude Toward Con- 
tractors. 


Secretary 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 6, 1904.—The first an- 
nual report of Secretary of the Navy Morton is an ex- 
ceedingly businesslike document and will be examined 
with special interest by manufacturers who have dealings 
of any kind with the Federal Government. 

With regard to building of war ships in Government 
yards and the expansion of the facilities of naval gun 
factories he says: 

“It is the opinion of the chief constructor that ships 
built by the Government at navy yards will cost more 
money than if built at private yards by contract. A dif- 
ferent question is whether they will prove better than 
contract ships. Other considerations must be taken into 
account also in deciding the matter of Government con- 
struction of vessels of the larger class. I concur, 
however, with the chief constructor in the view that the 
repairing and overhauling of naval vessels must at all 
times remain the important work of the navy yards, and 
that there should be no change in the policy of building 
public ships, as a general rule, by contract at private es- 
tablishments. 


them at some of the yards; but this is the exception. 
Most of the new ships are under construction at private 
establishments, and all armor is furnished by private 
concerns. It would seem wise to follow the same general 
policy with respect to armament. 


“T am led to this conclusion by a number of considera- 
tions. The Government should not unnecessarily enter 
the industrial field. The development in time of peace 
of large private establishments, with extensive plants and 
a force of skilled artisans capable of building ships of the 
first class, making armor of the best quality in all 
weights, and constructing guns of every kind and supply- 
ing fixed ammunition therefor, is desirable, inasmuch as 
the existence of such establishments may be of important 
service in time of war. 

“Furthermore, it is not to be supposed that when such 
plants shall have been successfully established they will 
confine themselves exclusively to the making of ordnance 
for the United States. They will doubtless find markets 
elsewhere, and will do other work in kindred lines, thus 
adding to the general wealth and prosperity. Again, 
large numbers of skilled American workmen cannot be 
long engaged in such a field without developing improve- 
ments in guns and their appurtenances and in machinery 
for their manufacture, which will prove of national ad- 
vantage.” Ww. L. Cc. 
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The Milwaukee Pumping Engine Contract. 





Bids were opened in Milwaukee, Wis., for the fourth 
time, November 29, by the Board of Public Works, for a 
20,000,000-gallon pumping engine for the North Point 
Water Works Station. A surprise was offered at that 
time by the receipt of a bid from the Brown-Corliss 
Engine Company, Corliss, Wis., which had not previously 
bid for the contract, and its proposal of $64,500 was the 
lowest bid submitted. Three other bids were received, 
one from the Allis-Chalmers Company at $65,000, one 
from the Filer & Stowell Company at $67,900, and one 
from the William Tod Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
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The New Warner & Swasey Turret Lathe. 


The turret lathe which is the latest design of the 
Warner & Swasey Company, Cleveland, Ohio, embodies 
several important changes from the former standard for 
this class of tool. Two of the more pronounced of these 
are the use of a turret of hollow hexagonal form, and a 
general increase in the weight and proportion of parts to 
render the machine capable of using high speed tool 
steels to the limit of their efficiency. The lathe is espe- 
cially adapted for producing duplicate machine parts 
with a high degree of accuracy and at a low cost. At the 
same time the tools are so easily set and changed for 
different kinds of work that even where but few pieces 





Fig. 1.—The No. 3 Warner & Swasey Hollow Hexagon Turret Lathe. we 


which submitted three proposals of $68,200, $72,000 and 
$76,000. The latest specifications made no mention of 
the eight-hour day labor clause, which was the means 
on former occasions of bringing the pumping engine bids 
into court. The history of the effort by the city to award 
the contract dates from the first opening of bids July 15, 
when the bid of the William Tod Company was the lowest. 


“The Common Council had, however, after the bids were 


called for, passed a resolution to the effect that speci- 
fications should provide that only eight-hour labor should 
be employed on the work, and the board rejected the bids. 
On July 2 new bids were called for. The William Tod 
Company refused to bid, claiming that it was entitled 
to the contract, and the Allis-Chalmers Company’s bid 
for $64,000 refused to recognize the eight-hour clause. 
The Filer & Stowell Company also made a proposal, which 
was the lowest at that time, but it also refused to em- 
ploy only eight-hour labor. On July 15 bids were opened 
for the third time, when the William Tod Company sub- 
mitted a bid of $74,000 and embodied the eight-hour 
labor clause in its proposal. The contract was thereupon 
awarded to the William Tod Company. The Filer & 
Stowell Company, through W. D. Reid and T. J. Neacy. 
as taxpayers, then brought suit to test the legality of 
the eight-hour clause, and the Federated Trades Council 
asked to be made co-defendant with the city on the 
ground that the City Attorney had given it as his de- 
cision on frequent occasions that no such clause would 
hold in law. The court decided against the eight-hour 
labor clause, and the contract of the William Tod Company 
was thereby abrogated. The specifications for the engine 
have been somewhat changed since the first bids, with 
the result that there will be about 100 tons more iron in 
the pump than originally planned and its capacity will 
be increased to raise 160,000,000 pounds 1 foot in 24 
hours, instead of 150,000,000 as originally specified. The 
cylinder will be larger and the several parts correspond- 
ingly heavier. The Board of Public Works held the bids 
for a few days under consideration, during which they 
visited the works of the Brown-Corliss Company, where 
they were fully satisfied as to its ability to carry out its 
contract, and on December 2 the contract was awarded 
that company on its tender of $64,500. 








Fig. 2.—End On View of the Automatic Chuck. 


of a kind are to be made a considerable saving of time 
is effected over old methods. The lathe shown in the ac- 
companying iliustrations is designated as No. 3, and is 
the largest of three sizes of the hollow hexagon turret 
lathe. Characteristic features are great strength and rig- 
idity, ample power, wide range in speeds and feeds, in- 
stantly changeable, improved high speed turning tools and 
rapidity and convenience in manipulation. 

The machine has a capacity for bars up to 35% inches 
in diameter through the automatic chuck, and will turn 
any length up to 36 inches, and chucked work up to a 
diameter of 24 inches may be swung over the vees of the 
bed. At the right the head rests on a line bearing lateral- 
ly so that an irregular foundation or floor will not throw 
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the machine out of alignment. The head and bed are 
cast in one piece, the bed being exceptionally deep and 
wide and the vees unusually large. The cone is geared 
3% to 1, and has back gears of a ratio of 13 to 1, which 
are thrown in or out of action by friction clutches, 
manipulated by the lever seen in front of the head stock 
in Fig. 1. The spindle may be driven at 12 speeds, from 
18 to 190 revolutions per minute, increasing in geomet- 
rical progression, giving cutting speeds of about 100 feet 
per minute on diameters from 2 to 3% inches. 

Bar stock of any shape may be handled by the auto- 
matic chuck and the power roller feed. The head for 
holding the chuck is forged on the spindle, bringing the 
chuck close up to the front bearing with a minimum over- 
hang. The chuck is operated by the long lever on the 
front of the machine below the head, working through a 
system of compound levers, which gives a long movement 
to the spindle sleeve for feeding the stock and a powerful 
movement at the end of the stroke for closing the jaws. 
The jaws are quickly changed for the different diameters 
of stock, and a single screw adjusts the roller feed and 
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The hollow hexagon turret, which is best shown in 
Fig. 3, is 18 inches across the flats, and has a broad bear- 
ing on the carriage. It revolves on and is kept central 
by a large taper bearing, having provision for taking up 
wear, and its trussed form affords a very rigid support 
for the tools, resisting end thrust as well as torsional 
strain. The interior faces of the turret being also hexag- 
onal allow the tools to be bolted in place from the in- 
side, leaving the entire outer surface available for the 
tools and their parts. The index is nearly the full diam- 
eter of the turret, and the lock bolt is placed directly un- 
der the working tool. The backward movement of the 
saddle gives the turret its partial revolution, which be- 
gins as soon as the working tool is free from the stock. 
The adjustable stop shown at the extreme tail end of the 
machine is clamped to the feed rack and governs the po- 
sition of the saddle at the time when the turret begins to 
revolve. 

The tool equipment regularly furnished is adapted for 
a great variety of work, including thread cutting. The 
universal turners are specially adapted for using high 





Fig. 3.—View of the Turret, Showing Tool Equipment, Turret Saddle and Independent Stops. 


the guide fingers. The roller feed is operated by the same 
lever as the chuck, and since it does not depend upon the 
spindle for its power the stock can be fed equally well 
at any speed, or even if the machine is standing still. 

The turret saddle slides directly on the bed, doing 
away with all overhang. It is gibbed to the outer edge of 
the bed by flat gibs extending its entire length and car- 
ries the turret, the feed mechanism, the individual stops 
and the mechanism for revolving the turret. There are 
four changes of feed in either direction, varying from 20 
to 100 to the inch, and screw cutting feeds for leading-on 
dies. The feed rack is attached to the top of the bed 
midway between the vees, and is as high up as possible 
to avoid torsional strain attending the usual construc- 
tion where the rack is placed at the side of the bed. The 
automatic feed is thrown in or out by the single curved 
lever at the right of the saddle near the turnstile. Power 
quick traverse in either direction for the rapid handling 
of the turret and for indexing is obtained through the 
lever in front of the turnstile. The independent adjust- 
able stops for each face of the turret are located in front 
of the saddle, where they are most accessible for chang- 
ing and adjusting and are least apt to be fouled by chips 
and dirt. 


speed tool steels. One of the special features of the tool 
is the roller back rest, shown in Fig. 4, which 
eliminates the excessive friction due to the high speeds, 
and the improved construction and great rigidity of the 
tool insure the highest degree of accuracy. The holder 
earries the cutting tool and swings about a stud, and can 
be easily and accurately adjusted by means of a screw, 
while an eccentric lever affords means for quickly with- 
drawing the tool from the work. 

The carriage has a 30-inch longitudinal traverse and a 
10-inch cross traverse, both with four changes of feed in 
either direction. The longitudinal feeds vary from 24 
to 120, and the cross feeds from 62 to 312 to the inch. 
Both feeds have adjustable automatic trips. There are 
two speeds with automatic trips for the longitudinal 
traverse, and the cross feed screw is fitted with a grad- 
uated dial. The front of the cross slide is equipped with 
suitable tool posts for holding forming and turning tools, 
while the rear end carries a holder for cutting off blades. 
All of the feeds are gear driven, and are quickly and 
easily changed by simply shifting a lever in the feed 
box, which is conveniently located in front of the head, 
as shown in Fig. 1, and in greater detail in Fig. 5. The 
turret and carriage feeds are independent of each other. 
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The pan and oil reservoir are large, and a geared 
oil pump, which runs in either direction, delivers a co- 
pious flow of oil from the reservoir to the cutting tools 
for both the turret and carriage through two systems 
of piping. All gears and other revolving parts are cov- 
ered by suitable metal guards. 

The machine illustrated is electrically driven by a 
variable speed motor direct connected to the back gear 
shaft. For belt drive the spindle is fitted with a three- 





Fig. 4.—A Universal Turner with Roller Back Rest. 


step cone, and a triple friction countershaft is included 
in the equipment. The net weight of the machine is 
about 12,000 pounds. 

HO 


Westinghouse Electric Officials——A number of 
changes have been made in the executive offices of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Newton Carlton has been appointed one of the vice- 
presidents of the company, the appointment to take effect 


at once. L. A. Osborne, formerly fourth vice-president 





Fig. 5.—The Feed Box for the Turret and Carriage. 


of the company, has been promoted to the office of third 
vice-president, made vacant by the resignation of Ph. 
Ferd Kobbe, who has retired from his more active duties 
on account of ill health. Mr. Kobbe will continue his 
membership on the Board of Directors. A list of the 
officers of the Westinghouse Company, as a result of these 
changes, is as follows: George Westinghouse, president ; 
Frank H. Taylor, second vice-president ; Newcomb Carl- 
ton, four vice-president; L. A. Osborne, third vice-presi- 
dent; Charles A. Terry, secretary; T. W. Semon, treas- 
urer; W. G. Hebard and W. M. McFarlane, acting vice- 
presidents, and Louis C. Bennett, auditor. 
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Test of Armstrong-Whit worth; Steel. 


A test of the new tool steel made by Sir W. G. Arm- 
strong, Whitworth & Co., Limited, Manchester, England, 
was made in New York on December 3 under the aus- 
pices of the American Electrie & Controller Company in 
the presence of a number of invited engineers and tech- 
nical paper representatives. Something of the remark- 
able properties of this steel are already known to our 
readers through the abstract of J. M. Gledhill’s paper 
presented to the recent convention of the Iron and Steel 
Institute and printed in The /ron Age of November 10, 
1904. The test was conducted by Walter Carter, who 
represents the Armstrong-Whitworth Company and is in 
this country to make demonstrations of the steel to intro- 
duce it into American shops. Three trials were made, 
the results of which were as follows: 

Test No. 1, on heavy pipe flange, outside diameter 
15% inches, inside diameter 8 inches: 


Time requived 'to: Meee’ fhe i fac cnlea ce ccd 3 minutes 38 seconds 
Maximum cutting speeds .. ..i cc ctecccscves 125 feet per minute 
Mitsu .cuttiin Se0Gte <S.. 6nd a dedkewnwecs 115 feet per minute 
Averawe CUtting GG 6a 6 ic cclksse de seesaw 120 feet per minute 
OG .s bvticnecudsacael an nee babe eee ataeaaees 48 to the inch 
Re OE OUR. . 6 ccdsiced db cedcdetedadiudareunns cecwacwe 14 inch 
Horse-power required at boring mill pulley..............3.42 
Estimated electrical horse-power input...............+.-- 3.73 


Test No. 2, standard pipe flange, outside diameter 
15% inches, inside diameter 9 inches: 


Time required to face it...................2 minutes 8 seconds 


Maximum cutting speed...........ccccceses 78 feet per minute 
Minimum cutting speed....................72 feet per minute 
PUR CURRIN BOONES 6 6. 6.6.4.0 94k0< ctnwedeus 75 feet per minute 
US tak dae eds HeGwh cease ccens eanmaarderen ets 16 to the inch 
Depth of cut....cec VOTE PCiTi ere re cee Ce ly inch 
Horse-power required at boring mill pulley. ............6-. 4.92 
Estimated electrical hcorse-power input............e.eee0. 6.1 


Test No. 3, on cast iron disk, faced from a diameter 
of 24% inches to a diameter of 12% inches: 


Fime required........ oc ececccccccccccec cd minutes 68 seconds 
Maximum cutting speed (momentary)...... 125 feet per minute 
*Maximum cutting speed (maintained) ....102 feet per minute 
WER. CCIM  SUOOE 6 ca ccc cewinctacs 98 feet per minute 
Rwereee GUElIee: GROMER, 66 dé ce cnsawaewcene 100 feet per minute 
WEY ccivedd FckeesaeierebeCs Dean @udeaewtewaaes 16 to the inch 
ee GE OU ria dig coded ct eddavedudatwedwad ace enla 14 inch 
Horse-power required at boring mill pulley............... 5.28 
Estimated electrical horse-power input...............ee+. 6.44 
Time required to continue the cut to a diameter of 3% 

cen naeedbn Gkv acne Cakes ee aaawne 1 minute 15 seconds 


In all three trials the cutting was performed on a 
hard grade of cast iron, the tools were not reground 
and to all appearances were uninjured. The machine 
used was a 31-inch boring mill built by the Rogers Ma- 
chine Tool Company. Running with the back gears out, 
the cutting speed in feet per minute was kept practically 
constant by means of an American Electric & Controller 
Company rheocrat, description of which appears in an- 
other part of this issue. The speed was recorded by a 
Warner cut meter kept continuously against the work 
at the cutting line throughout each run. A General 
Electric motor was used. Both the motor and rheocrat 
controller were of 3 horse-power rated capacity. It will 
be noticed that this power was exceeded in all the tests, 
but the overload was carried without damage to either 
the motor or controller. 


——— OH 


The fire loss of the United States and Canada for 
the month of November, as compiled by the New York 
Journal of Commerce, shows a total of $11,515,000, which 
is about $2,000,000 less than the sum chargeable against 
the same month of last year, but about $1,000,000 more 
than the figures of November, 1902. The total fire loss 
for the 11 months ended November 30, 1904, is estimated 
at $232,941,700, as compared with $138,000,000 for the 
first 11 months of last year, and $134,600,000 for the cor- 
responding period of 1902. The heavy losses of the cur- 
rent year were, of course, immensely swollen by the 
great fires in Baltimore, Md., and Toronto, Canada, but 
even deducting these losses the 1904 aggregate would still 
heavily exceed that of former years. 


* Speed reduced on account of excessive overload on motor. 
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The Indiana Volume Blowers and Exhausters. 


A novel form of blower has recently been brought out 
by the Indiana Fan Company, Indianapolis, Ind. The 
features of peculiarity are more pronounced in the ex- 
terior of the blower. As will be noted from the illustra- 
tions, the blower is supported by two pairs of legs which 
may be attached in any one of eight positions on either 
side, making it possible to direct the discharge in any 
one of the ways indicated in Figs. 3 and 4. The point 
of desirability in this arrangement, which will appeal to 





Fig. 1.—Left Hand Indiana Blower with Top Vertical Discharge. 


a dealer handling the fan, would be his ability to meet 
the wants of customers at short notice without keeping 
in stock all the different forms which would otherwise 
be necessary. One of these blowers of each size makes 
a complete stock. 

Another distinguishing feature of the blower is the 
self oiling, self aligning and dust protected bearings, 
these being provided with phosphor bronze bushes. Each 
pair of feet and a side plate form a single casting be- 
tween which the shell of the blower is supported, being 
bolted to the plates with fibre gaskets between to form an 
air tight joint. The shell is cast in one piece. The bear- 
ings are supported in brackets bolted to the leg frames. 

Fig. 1 shows an arrangement of the blower for left 
hand top vertical discharge, and Fig. 2 shows a view of 
the blower with the shell removed, exposing the fan. This 





Fig. 2.—Volume Blower with Shell Removed. 


type of blower, it is stated, is especially suited for blow- 
ing forges and furnaces and for forced draft for steam 
boilers, and it is also adapted for very many manufac- 
turing processes. 

The company also manufactures a volume ‘exhauster 
which is essentially the same in external appearance, ex- 
cept that it has only one inlet while the blower has two. 
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In the case of the exhauster, the bearings are both on 
the closed side of the fan, so that the opposite open side 
may be provided with a flange for connecting to a system 
of piping. The fan of the exhauster is practically the 
Same as the fan of the blower, except that the wings are 
of very much heavier steel to withstand the severe work 
required. The exhausters are used for conveying shav- 
ings, dust, &¢c., from wood working machines, abraded 
metal, dust, &c., from emery and buffing wheels, for remov- 
ing smoke from forges, foul odors and vitiated air, gases, 
&c., from rooms and buildings. 

The ability to set the discharge at any angle will 
nearly always make it possible to avoid one more angle 
in the piping than is usually possible. The spiders used 
in the wheels of these exhausters are of cast steel. The 
wings are made of sheet steel and are guaranteed to en- 
dure any class of service within the capacity of the 
fan. The wings are riveted to the spider and their flanges 
to a heavy steel band on each side of the wheel. The 
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Fig. 4.—Diagram Illustrating the Possible Right Hand Positions. 


pulley and wheel are carefully balanced so that when run- 
ning at high speeds there will be no drag or injurious 
wear on the bearings. 

The box and bearing are of the same type that has 
been used on the Triumph exhaust and disk fans which 
have been made by this company for a number of years, 
hence their qualities have been thoroughly tested. The 
boxes are provided with an overflow and oiling device 
which indicates when oil is required and makes it im- 
possible to overflow the box when filling the oil chamber. 
Oiling rings are provided in the centers of the bearings 
which will usually give notice by rattling when the oil 
in the chamber is running low. The outside ends of these 
boxes are closed with threaded plugs through which an 
adjusting screw passes and bears against a bronze end 
bearing provided for the end thrust of the shaft. The 
blowers and exhausters are arbitrarily termed right and 
left hand, according to the side the pulley is on, when 
looking toward the outlet in its bottom horizontal posi- 
tion. For instance, Fig. 3 shows the left hand and Fig. 
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4 the right hand arrangement. The blowers are made in 
four sizes with outlets from 3 to 7 inches in diameter, 
the smallest weighing 24 pounds and the largest 130. The 
exhausters are made in the same sizes with the exception 
of the smallest, and weigh from 58 to 132 pounds. 


———>-+oe- 


The Lindstrom Steam Trap. 


One annoying source of trouble in steam traps using 
flat, pin or adjustable valves that lift from their seats 
is the tendency for grit or scale to collect on the valve 
seats, preventing them from closing tightly. This allows 
steam to escape and soon causes the seat and valve to 
be cut so that they have to be reground. Starting on the 
premise that if the Corliss type of ‘valve is a good one 
for steam engines it ought also to be a satisfactory one 
for steam traps, John L. Lindstrom, Allentown, Pa., has 
designed the trap illustrated herewith. His principal 





The Lindstrom Corliss Valve Steam Trap. 


object, he states, was to produce a trap which was not 
only simple and effective but would operate automatically 
with an excessive flow of water under all pressures 
without the escape of steam. 

The Lindstrom Corliss valve steam trap, as may be 
seen from the illustration, is of simple construction, and 
does not lift its valve from the seat, hence dirt cannot 
get between the valve and its seat. The box is of cast 
iron and contains, besides the valve and float, a safety 
alarm device. The valve chamber, which screws into the 
cored outlet at one side of the cast iron case near the 
bottom, is of bronze and is bored and ground to fit the 
liberating valve. This is a balanced valve having small 
wearing parts with consequently little friction. The 
ends of the valve on each side project beyond the valve 
seat and are squared to engage the forked arm carrying 
the copper ball float, as shown in the small detail. No 
pins or screws are used. The center of the valve being 
the fulcrum, the float has great lifting power for its 
size and does not need to be very large. 

The water of condensation enters the trap through 
the inlet near the top, and as its level rises the float 
rises and moves the valve. When the valve has un- 
covered one-fourth of the port opening the water in the 
trap under ordinary conditions is easily cared for and 
there is still three-fourths of the opening in reserve to 
deal with emergencies. 

The automatic alarm is to give warning if the trap 
ceases to discharge as it should, from an accumulation 
of mud in the outlet or other cause. It works if the 
water level rises above a certain hight, as in that case 
the float comes in contact with the lever controlling the 
whistle valve and lets steam escape to blow the whistle. 
The removable cover of the trap is ground and no pack- 
ing is required. 
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The Administration and Tariff Revision. 


The following statement comes from an expert in 
customs matters, whose sources of information are of 
the best character: 

Secretary of the Treasury Leslie M. Shaw has been 
in consultation with members of the Board of United 
States General Appraisers and other local customs offi- 
cials during the last ten days on the much talked of 
revision of the tariff, and it is understood that he has 
been carrying out the wish of the President to learn the 
views of the men who have actually had the administra- 
tion of the existing law and are presumed to be familiar 
with its strong and weak points. The General Apprais- 
ers in particular have accumulated a mass of informa- 
tion on the operation of the law, from both importers 
and domestic manufacturers, for there is hardly a case 
of importance that comes before them in which the testi- 
mony of the domestic dealers is not taken. 

The impression gained by those with whom Mr. Shaw 
has talked and whom he has questioned is that the pur- 
pose of the Administration is to urge a piecemeal re- 
vision of the tariff, rather than to take up the whole 
question, by the framing and presentation of a new 
tariff bill covering all the schedules. The plan as indi- 
cated by Mr. Shaw seems to be to take one schedule at a 
time and consider it absolutely without reference to the 
law as a whole. The purpose of Mr. Shaw’s inquiries 
was to learn the opinion of those with whom he talked 
as to the schedules for the revision of which there is the 
most insistent demand and which ones could be revised 
with the least disturbance to general business. It is 
argued by the advocates of the piecemeal plan that it 
will cause a minimum of disturbance to business condi- 
tions, and that whatever disturbance may thus be caused 
will be confined to one trade at a time. 

So far the plan of the Administration seems to include 
the revision of the iron and steel schedule, the hide and 
leather schedule and the wool schedule, but hides and 
wool will probably come before iron and steel. The Ad- 
ministration regards the gubernatorial victory of W. L. 
Douglas in Massachusetts as due entirely to the dissatis- 
faction of the manufacturers and laborers of that com- 
monwealth with the duty on raw material of their two 
leading industries, hides and wool. It is likely that the 
Administration will recommend that hides be placed on 
the free-list, as has been demanded by the manufacturers 
of shoes and other leather products for years, and that 
the duty on raw wool, if not removed altogether, will 
be very materially reduced. It seems to be generally 
conceded even by the stand pat protectionists, that the 
American farmer has derived no benefit from the duty 
on hides, and that the growing scarcity and increasing 
price of wool have rendered protection to the grower un- 
necessary, while the duty has laid a burden on the man- 
ufacturer of woolen goods. 

The attitude of the Administration toward the duty 
on iron and steel is more complicated. It has been im- 
pressed by the popular outery against the sale of Ameri- 
can steel products cheaper abroad than at home, and 
there can be no doubt that the public at large places 
the blame for this condition on the tariff, which allows 
the exaction of higher prices at home. The fact that 
the trade is popularly supposed to be controlled by a 
trust has also a good deal to do with this feeling, and 
the Administration feels bound to take notice of this 
popular sentiment, while not wishing to do anything to 
injure a great industry. It may be said with certainty 
that while the Administration is very seriously consid- 
ering a revision of the iron and steel schedules, a great 
deal more thought and inquiry will be given the subject 
before any conclusion is reached. 


——_9-e———— 


Up to November 20 the Bessemer & Lake Erie Rail- 
road, owned by the Carnegie Steel Company, had hauled 
4,379,179 net tons of ore. In 1902 4,685,045 tons of ore 
were hauled. If December shipments are as heavy as 
expected, the road will haul more ore this year than in 
any previous year in its history. 
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The American Electric & Controller Company 
Rheocrat. 


The name of rheocrat was originally given to a cur- 
rent regulator for controlling the brilliancy of electric 
lights, the principal commercial application of which 
was its use as a theater dimmer or for obtaining effects 
in advertising signs. It was invented some three or 
four years ago by James P. Erie, but has since been 
adopted by Elmer A. Sperry for use as a motor controller 
for regulating the speed of direct current motors. The 
new machine has little resemblance to the earlier lamp 
dimmer, but has a greatly enhanced usefulness. 

The controller operates on a principle which is a radi- 
cal departure from all other methods of obtaining vari- 
able motor speeds. Instead of using resistance the voltage 
is altered by passing the current through an interrupter 
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starting box, circuit breaker or overload release, all of 
these actions being accomplished in the mechanism em- 
bodied in the controller itself. 

In the accompanying illustrations is shown a view 
of the controller with the cover open showing the in- 
terior parts, and Fig. 2 gives a diagram of the wiring 
connections. At first thought the device may seem open 
to objection, since the interrupting of a circuit has a 
tendency to cause serious sparking, which would soon 
burn out the interrupter drum or brushes and destroy 
their uniform operation. This serious difficulty has been 
overcome by the use of choke coils, which cut down the 
sparking at the instant of breaking the circuit and are 
so effective that in actual running during long periods of 
time the apparatus has shown no injury or deterioration 
in the condition of the surfaces of the interrupter drum 
or brushes. The choke coils are carried on the disks, 





Fig. 1.—The Rheocrat with Cover Open. 


in the form of a drum which resembles a commutator, ex- 
cept that its segments are not all of equal width. The 
drum is rotated at a high rate of speed by a direct con- 
nected small vertical motor contained within the control- 
ler, and the length of time that the circuit is closed 
during each revolution is variable and dependent upon 
the amount of surface of the drum that is in circuit. 
Varying the voltage impressed at the terminals of the 
motor is the only way in which variable speed can be 
obtained without altering the connections within the 
motor. With this controller, therefore, no modifications 
are required in the motor, and no special system of cur- 
rent supply wiring is necessary as in the multiple-voltage 
system. All parts of the equipment are standard right up 
to the controller. There is not even the necessity of a 


which are mounted above the interrupter drum and on 
the same shaft with it. 

The principal advantage of the controller is its abil- 
ity to regulate speed with less waste of power than is 
possible by the use of resistance, and it ts also claimed 
to be an improvement on armature or field regulation, 
inasmuch as the torque remains constant at all speeds. 
This is the important consideration, as it enables the 
same work to be done irrespective of speed. In the driv- 
ing of machine tools it is obviously important that the 
machine shall be able to pull a given cut at a slow speed 
as well as a high speed, because a steel tool does not 
suffer so much from the size of the cut taken as it does 
from the speed at which it is operated. To obtain the 
greatest efficiency from a tool it is, then, desirable to 
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vary its speed with different diameters of work, so that 
the maximum speed which the tool will stand may 
always be maintained. It is this purpose which the 
controller is intended to serve. The fact that the speeds 
may be altered instantly without stopping the machine 
or losing time in the manipulation of mechanisms is the 
secret of its value. 

Referring to Fig. 1, it will be seen that the controller 
to all outward appearances resembles the controllers we 
are accustomed to see. The handle at the top accom- 
plishes, through the interior mechanism, all changes 
from no speed to full speed in one direction. The con- 
troller handle is connected with a cylinder which makes 
and breaks electrical contacts in the usual way. To 
reverse the motor it is simply necessary to move'a small 
switch, shown under the controller handle, to its opposite 
position, when the entire speed range in the opposite 


CONTROLLER* 
MOTOR 





Fig. 2.— Wiring Diagram for the Rheocrat. 


direction becomes available. The reversing switch is 
interlocked with the main controlling cylinder, so that 
it cannot be thrown except when the controller handle 
is at the off position. 

The first movement of the handle closes the main 
circuit and at the same time closes a shunt circuit around 
the interrupter drum. This starts the main motor 
through the starting resistance shown diagrammatically 
in Fig. 3 to the right of the main controller fingers. 
Simultaneously the small motor within the controller is 
started, setting the interrupter drum in motion. This 
small motor is a series motor and requires no starting 
resistance. During this period the drum is quickly ac- 
celerated to a speed of about 1000 revolutions per minute. 
On the next step of the controller the shunt circuit 
around the interrupter is broken, the starting resistance 
is cut out and the current to the motor is caused to pass 
through the interrupter, which on the second step has 
its two large diametrically opposed segments active. Ad- 
joining the large segments on the sides which recede 
from the brushes as the drum rotates are several smaller 
segments connected together and to the larger segments 
through the choke coils previously mentioned. These 
together form the first contact and permit the current 
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to be broken gradually, avoiding sparking. Continued 
movement of the controller handle connects two inter- 
rupter segments to the large ones on their advancing 
sides, thus increasing their breadth and the time dur- 
ing which current can pass to the motor during each 
revolution of the interrupter. And so on for the eight 
steps the live surface of the drum is increased until 
finally full pressure is given to the motor. At this point 
the interrupter is cut out and the small driving motor 
comes to rest, being started up again if the controller 
is brought back to one of the eight points in which the 
drum is required. Beyond the range afforded by the 
interrupter, a small amount of increase in speed is ob- 
tained by field weakening. If at any time the load of 
the motor exceeds that which it can easily carry, an 
overload release is tripped and current cut off entirely. 
The opening of this overload switch automatically locks 
the controller so that current cannot be put into the 
motor again without returning the handle to its off posi- 
tion. The overload release acts if the controller handle 
is moved too rapidly from its slow to its fast speeds, and 
so protects both the motor and controller from injury as 
a result of ‘careless use. 

The ratio of speeds obtained with the controllers is 
one to four for standard constant speed motors and one 
to six for motors with special wiring for variable speed. 
In special cases the range may even be extended to 
ten or twelve to one. Mechanically and electrically the 
controller is admirably designed throughout to adapt 
it to such severe handling as must be expected in the 
average machine shop. It is especially to be commended 
for its simple operation. The absence of outside switches 
or other devices requiring attention is a decided advan- 
tage. All the necessary actions being performed through 
the controller handle there is nothing left to the operat- 
or’s intelligence, and an ordinary unskilled 
can be trusted to use it. 


workman 


The rheocrat has already passed through a period 
of severe testing and has several times been modified 
until the form shown in the accompanying illustrations 
was evolved. It is made by the American Electric & 
Controller Company, 12 Dey street, New York City, of 
which J. D. Maguire is president and Elmer A. Sperry, 
consulting engineer. 

———_++e—___ 

The Standing of a Pro Forma Invoice in Determin- 
ing Dutiable Values.—The Treasury Department on 
December 5 ordered Collector Stranahan of New York 
to file an appeal from the decision of the Board of United 
States General Appraisers, rendered a few days before, 
holding that the value declared in a pro forma invoice 
did not necessarily constitute the value on which the 
ad valorem duty of an importation must be based. The 
decision of the board was rendered on a protest by the 
Commercial Cable Company of New York against the 
action of the Collector in assessing duty on an importa- 
tion of telegraph instruments on the basis of the value 
declared in a pro forma invoice. The goods were en- 
tered on a pro forma invoice before the arrival of the 
regular invoice at an estimated value of £342, but the 
consular invoice, which arrived later, placed the value at 
£315 3s. 1d. The Collector, however, insisted on liquidat- 
ing the invoice on the basis of the value as entered under 
the pro forma invoice under the provision of the law 
which declares that the minimum value on which an 
importation shall be liquidated shall be the value as 
entered. The board held that the entered value under 
a pro forma invoice was only tentative, and made for 
the purpose of entry, and was always subject to amend- 
ment on the arrival of the regular invoice. The Depart- 
ment, however, takes the view that the action of the 
Collector was correct. 

———_>--@___ 

The Shenango Furnace Company, Frick Building, 
Pittsburgh, of which W. P. Snyder is president, has 
bought the Mabel Furnace, operated by Perkins & Co., 
Limited, at Sharpsville, Pa. The stack is 75 x 15% feet 
and has an annual capacity of 75,000 tons. The acquisi- 
tion of this stack gives the Shenango Furnace Company 
a total of four stacks at Sharpsville, with an annual 
capacity of 300,000 tons. 
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The Manufacture of Army Ordnance. 


Output of Government Arsenals to Be 
creased. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 3, 1904.—Unusual 
significance attaches to the forthcoming annual report 
of Gen. William Crozier, chief of the Bureau of Ordnance 
of the War Department, owing to the special effort which 
is now being made to expand the facilities of the various 
arsenals so as to enable them to do a large part of the 
work heretofore performed under contract by private 
manufacturers. Nearly every Government establishment 
under the bureau has been enlarged during the past year, 
and machinery and tools are being installed capable of 
producing a much larger output than has heretofore been 
attempted. The ordnance work done under contract dur- 
ing the past year was let to 16 of the leading iron and 
steel manufacturing concerns of the country, but the 
tendency is to produce a constantly increasing proportion 
of ordnance material in the Government shops and under 
the immediate supervision of Government experts. 


Test of Forgings. 


During the past year some elaborate experiments were 
made by the bureau that are of special interest to iron 
and steel manufacturers. One series of tests in particu- 
lar, undertaken to determine the presence of streaks in 
forgings, promises to prove of special value. General 
Crozier states that streaks as a rule are of little depth, 
and attempts to locate tangential test specimens in such 
a way that streaks could be subjected to test by tensile 
forces normal to their surfaces have been more or less 
unsatisfactory. By taking smooth cuts on the faces of 
rings streaks are revealed in cross section as lines of 
varying length up to % inch or more, and, being of cir- 
cumferential direction, radial specimens traverse the 
streaks in a favorable manner for test. The streaks 
thus appearing on the planed faces of the rings were 
numerous, not infrequently reaching five per square inch, 
but attempts to photograph them were unsuccessful. One 
piece of metal was planed to a thickness of 0.2 inch; a 
prominent streak was revealed and three radial specimens 
were taken across it. Several specimens fractured along 
the line of this streak, with a reduced elastic limit and 
tensile strength and very little elongation and contrac- 
tion of area. It is true that the contraction and elonga- 
tion of specimens taken at right angles to the direction in 
which the metal is principally drawn by forging are not 
expected to be so great as those characteristics in speci- 
mens taken with axes parallel to that direction; but the 
elongation and contraction of metal sound in the ingot 
should not be so reduced or affected in any direction by 
forging as to vary in metal forged in the same way by 
the same manufacturers from practically nothing to al- 
most as much as shown by the best specimens taken with 
axes parallel to the direction in which the metal was 
drawn, nor should sound metal be so affected by proper 
forging as to lower its ductility in any direction far be- 
low that which should be displayed by ordinary steel 
castings. From a number of tests made upon metal re- 
ceived from abroad the results of the tests of the radical 
specimens were nearly equal to those of the tangential 
specimens. These records, while not numerous, serve to 
indicate that a defective radial specimen is not necéssar- 
ily a natural consequence of forging steel. 

It cannot be assumed that all streaks will be disposed 
with their surfaces concentric with the cross section of 
the forging—. e., parallel to the principal stresses, which 
will act on a hoop or tube when assembled in a gun. It 
is quite probable that some of the numerous streaks will 
be so deflected that their surfaces will take an inclina- 
tion spirally toward the axis, bringing them across the 
direction of the principal stresses and thereby menacing 
the strength of the forging. 

The tensile tests now prescribed by the specifications 
show the physical qualities of the metal resulting from 
its carbon content and heat treatment, but only by chance 
do they reveal the presence of a defect.« Tests having 
for their special object a revelation of defects impairing 
the strength and ductility of forgings as a whole below 
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what has been shown by the tensile test specimens are 
therefore necessary. It is possible that a mandrel test 
may be the means for determining the presence of such 
defects, and this test is under consideration. It is con- 
sidered to be less expensive and more comprehensive than 
a requirement that as many small tensile specimens be 
tested as may be taken from the end of a forging. 


Contractors on Ordnance Work, 


The work performed for the Government by contract 
during the year was furnished by the Bethlehem Steel 
Works, the Reading Iron Works, the Rarig Engineering 
Company, the Morgan Engineering Company, the Mans- 
field Engineering Company, the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
Company, the Firth-Sterling Steel Company, the Warner 
& Swasey Company, the Crucible Steel Company of 
America, the Carnegie Steel Company, the Midvale Steel 
Works, the Detrick & Harvey Machine Company, the 
United States Rapid Fire Gun & Power Company, the 
American Ordnance Company and the Builders Iron 
Foundry. The material furnished included forgings of 
all kinds, finished guns, projectiles, rifles, cartridges, 
range finders, &c. 

Rock Island Arsenal, 


The facilities of tne Rock Island arsenal have been 
greatly increased during the past year by the addition of 
92 machines of various kinds, most of which were pro- 
cured for the manufacture of new field artillery material. 
One of the most important changes in the process of 
manufacture during the year has been an extensive trans- 
fer from day to piece work, resulting in a reduction of 
cost varying from 20 to 60 per cent., although the earn- 
ings of the workmen have been increased from 15 to 30 
per cent. as a result of the increased output. The ma- 
chine shop has been operated 16 hours per day during 
practically the entire year, using two shifts of machinists 
and helpers. A hydraulic plant, consisting of a triplicate 
vertical pump and two hydraulic presses, has been in- 
stalled and excellent results obtained in the forming of 
parts having irregular shapes out of flange steel. The 
machining of the interior of a recoil cylinder is a difficult 
and complicated operation, due to the comparatively in- 
accessible surfaces and to the accuracy of finish required. 
These surfaces have been finished with such nicety that 
the maximum variation from prescribed dimensions in 
many cases does not exceed 0.0008 inch. The axles for 
the carriage, limber and caisson are hollow, with the 
bore larger in the middle than at either end, and are 
made from a single piece of forged steel. The axles were 
at first purchased from private manufacturers, but as a 
result of the improved methods adopted at the arsenal 
they are now made for less than one-half of the price 
for which they were purchased in the market. An un- 
successful effort has been made to manufacture counter 
recoil springs for these carriages; experiments with that 
end in view will, however, be continued. 


Springfield Armory. 


At the Springfield armory 100 machines of various 
kinds, one electric generator and one 40 horse-power 
motor were purchased and installed, in addition to 17 
machines manufactured at the armory. Interesting ex- 
periments have been conducted at this institution to de- 
vise a method of obviating the erosion of the bore of the 
new service rifle which is due to the chemical and me- 
chanical action of the gases emerging from the cartridge 
shell at a high temperature and under a pressure of about 
49,000 pounds per square inch. Tests are being made for 
the purpose of obtaining, if possible, a barrel steel which 
will more effectively resist this action of the powder 
gases. Experience so far shows that erosion increases 
with the percentage of carbon contained in the steel, and 
also in the case of nickel steel with the percentage of 
nickel. The erosion in barrels made of nickel steel is 
greater than in those made of simple carbon steel. 

Frankford Arsenal. 

At the Frankford arsenal 140 new machines have been 
added during the year, and a new power plant has been 
installed, furnishing power to all departments which are 
motor driven. The motors are connected to the shafts by 
Renold or Morse silent chains, and in some cases New 
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Process rawhide pinions with cast iron gears have been 
used. The group system of driving is employed in all 
departments excepting the carpenter shop, where each 
machine has its individual motor, belt connected. 

Capt. Ormond M. Lissak, Ordnance Department, has 
continued to devote much time and attention to the de- 
signing of automatic machinery for use in the manu- 
facture of small arms cartridges. As a result of his ef- 
forts a number of automatic machines have been perfected 
and installed which not only decrease the cost of manu- 
facture, but also the amount of floor space required for 
a given output. Among the machines devised by him and 
installed during the year are the following: A machine 
which inserts the springs into the cartridge clips at a 
rate of 9000 per day and which performs the work of nine 
hand operators; a machine which inserts the cartridges 
into the clips and turns down the clip springs over the 
cartridges at a rate of 28,000 per day. It requires two 
operators, but does the work of five hand operators, 


Watervliet Arsenal. 


At the Watervliet arsenal new machines in the sea 
coast gun shop have been arranged with a view to the 
use of an electric motor drive throughout the shop. The 
more important machines have been equipped with indi- 
vidual motors, and the minor machines have been ar- 
ranged so that one motor may drive a group. The method 
of power transmission heretofore used has been exceed- 
ingly inefficient. The system of electrical distribution, 
therefore, promises increased economy, light and cleanli- 
ness, and decreased danger of fire, breakdown and per- 
sonal injury. The electrical equipment of the machines 
involves a consideration of the source of power for the 
purpose. The department has under consideration the 
supply of power from the Hudson River Electric Com- 
pany in the form of alternating current. 

Improvement in shop methods has been secured dur- 
ing the year, and the necessary changes are proceeding 
as rapidly as funds will permit; they have resulted in 
much economy and efficiency. Experiments are now 
under way with a view to grinding all shrinkage sur- 
faces of gun forgings. This has for its chief object the 
elimination of faults in shrinkage work, but it is also 
believed that the work will be done more economically. 
The use of grinders has been otherwise considerably in- 
creased. Special attention has been given to the tool 
room department. Formerly each division of the gun 
shop made at least part of its tools, and working jigs 
were not in general use. A number of experienced tool 
makers have been secured and all work of this kind is 
being concentrated under one head. The increased use 
of working jigs has resulted im more accurate inter- 
changeability of parts and generally in economy of labor. 
High speed cutting steels are now in general use and all 
new brands are being given a conscientious trial. The 
alloyed steel has madé@ a great saving in the cost of 
roughing work, but fhe most valuable results have been 
obtained from the use of finished steels containing a high 
percentage of carbon with some tungsten. These not 
only permit of finishing at higher speeds, but hold their 
keen cutting édge for a long time. In keeping the plant 
modern atid up to date 30 new machines have been intro- 
duced d@ring the year. 


Watertown Arsenal. 


The difficulty experienced at the Watertown arsenal 
im previous years in promptly obtaining satisfactory steel 
éastings of small amd medium size for repairs and for 
new work continued to delay the completion of work in 
hand, and as the delay in obtaining small steel castings 
required for repairs of the armament resulted at times 
im serious embarrassment, a small steel casting plant, 
including a 2-ton converter, was installed and has been 
in use since March 25, 1904. Although a few additional 
parts are required to complete this plant, such as a sand 
blast for cleaning castings, a core room and oven, excel- 
lent results have been obtained from it. Prior to June 
30, 1904, 70 heats were made, amounting to 140 tons. The 
castings and ingots have shown excellent physical quali- 
ties and appear to be sound. 

The operations in the machine shop at the Watertown 
arsenal have been much hampered by the lack of the 
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proper facilities for handling large wurk. This will be 
shortly remedied for the larger machine tools and for 
the erecting shop by the installation of electrically driven 
traveling cranes, for which an appropriation is now 
available. The remedy provided for the erecting shop, 
however, is only partial, since the width of the building 
is so great and the walls are so weak that it is not 
possible to install therein a crane capable of handling a 
12-inch gun. A proper system of hoists, trolleys and trol- 
ley beams, operated by compressed air or electricity, 
should be provided, and has been estimated for. 

High speed tool steel has been used in the shops 
through the year. While the increased amount of metal 
removed by it compared with the old tool steel is very 
marked, the conditions existing in this shop are such that 
full advantage of this new steel cannot be secured. The 
width of the pulleys on the main line of shafting and 
countershafts, also on many of the machine tools, is not 
sufficient to permit the required power to be transmitted. 
The most suitable method of driving the larger machines 
is by the use of individual motors. The installation of 
the steel casting plant, of the miscellaneous motors 
throughout the shops, and the contemplated installation 
of new electric cranes will render it necessary in the 
near future to provide a larger source of electric power, 
at which time individual motors should be gradually 
applied to the larger machines. 

The testing department of the arsenal has done con- 
siderable work of importance to manufacturers during 
the year: the examination of metal in streaked hoops has 
been continued, comprising hydrostatic tests of thin sec- 
tions, mandrel tests on rings of the full thickness of the 
hoops from which they were taken, and tensile tests of 
the metal in both tangential and radial directions. Recog- 
nizing the general engineering interest which attached 
to the strength of concrete in plain and reinforced con- 
struction, the class of industrial tests carried on by the 
testing laboratory has included a number of concrete 
columns. These columns are of such proportions as to 
require considerable part of the capacity of the larger 
testing machine in carrying their tests to destruction 
and represent material in constructive sizes on engineer- 
ing and architectural work. Tests to determine the en- 
durance of metals subjected to alternating stresses under 
the conditions of rotating shafts transversely loaded have 
been continued. The results show that the number of 
rotations that can be made before rupture increases very 
rapidly as the ratio of the load applied to the tensile 
strength of the metal tested is decreased. w.L.C. 


———_—_—_»-@ —-- —_ 


A River Flushing Project in Connecticut.—The 
project to build large storage reservoirs on the upper 
waters of the Naugatuck River and the streains that 
make wp the river is not for the purpose o? developing 
power, it is given out, but is a philanthropic enterprise 
with a purpose of removing the nuisance occasioned by 
the emptying of sewage in the river. The city of Water- 
bury is in trouble regarding its sewage, which is emp- 
tied into the river, rendering it offensive at times. Two 
years ago it was suggested by prominent men of the 
Naugatuck Valley that sterage reservoirs be created, so 
that sufficient water might be accumulated during flush 
times to clean out the river when it becomes low, thus 
enabling Waterbury and other towns and cities in the 
valley to continue to empty their sewage into the stream. 
Two years ago the Legislature of Connecticut was asked 
to give a charter to enable these gentlemen to associate 
together and procure the necessary surveys to determine 
if the project is feasible, but the charter was denied be- 
cause the necessary 60 days’ notice in the newspapers 
had not been given. Such notice has now been given, and 
the matter will again come before the Legislature when it 
assembles this winter. If the charter is granted nothing 
will be done for a considerable time excepting to make 
the necessary surveys and investigations. The gentle 
men interested are Charles F. Brooker and Franklin Far- 
rel, Ansonia; John H. Whittemore and George A. Lewis, 
Naugatuck, and David S. Plume, Edward L. Frisbie, Jr., 
and Edward O. Goss, Waterbury. 
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Condensers for Steam Turbines.* 


There appear to be three accepted designs for turbine 
condenser systems: The combination consisting of a 
surface condenser, a centrifugal hot well pump, an air 
cooler, a single cylinder dry vacuum pump, a centrifugal 
circulating water pump, together with their connecting 
and drip piping and valves; the foregoing arrangement 
varied by omitting the hot well pump and also the air 
cooler and dry vacuum pump, substituting the wet 
vacuum pump, and a system like the first, except that an 
elevated jet condenser with barometric tube and hot 
well take the place of the surface condenser and hot well 
pump. The cost per kilowatt is about the same—$7 to 
$10—for either of the first two systems, while the third 
type may take up less floor space, and costs but $5 to 
$6 per kilowatt. The dry vacuum pump used with 
barometric condensers must have a two-cylinder air 
pump, and the exhaust steam from the turbine cannot 
be used again in the boilers. There is, besides, a fourth 
type of condenser which may be used with steam turbines 
and to which it is the object of this paper to direct 
attention; namely, the injector or ejector condenser. 

Within the past year the Atlantic Mills, Providence, 
R. IL, has installed a 400-kw. Westinghouse-Parsons 
turbine. A vacuum of 28 to 28% inches is maintained 
by means of the following condenser system: The ex- 
haust steam is led, through 20 feet of vertical 16-inch 
cast iron pipe and three short turn elbows, into a 16- 
inch Bulkley injector condenser. 
floor is 34 feet below the condenser bulb, while the 
turbine lies on a concrete-steel floor, the level of which 
is 12 feet 6 inches above the ground floor. 

The injection water comes 500 feet from the river to 
the power house, under a slight head—perhaps 3 feet— 
depending upon the state of the river. A 6-inch belt 
driven Lawrence centrifugal pump elevates the water into 
a vertical tank, 30 inches by 15 feet deep. The level of 
the water in this tank is maintained by the waste pipe 
6 inches below the water inlet nozzle on the condenser. 
From near the bottom of this vertical tank a T-inch 
injection pipe rises up to the condenser. 

A good deal of air along with the water is pumped 
into the top of the tank by the centrifugal pump, but 
apparently the depth of the tank acts efficiently as an 
air separator, and no air in the form of bubbles passes 
over into the condenser. At any rate, the vacuum shown 
by the mercury column is 28% inches. The remarkable 
thing is that this is so whether the column be attached 
to the bulb of the condenser or to the exhaust chest of 
the turbine, proving the absence of friction in the exhaust 
pipe. Not only is a 16-inch exhaust pipe thus proved 
ample and more than ample in size for a 400-kw. tur- 
bine, but the vacuum obtainable with this condenser 
is substantially the same, whether steam is passing 
through the turbine or not. The falling of the water 
through the “throat” is the air pump, and is the only 
air pump needed. 

It may be of interest to relate here a rather unusual 
experience encountered when this 16-inch condenser was 
first put into service. It was convenient to have the 
injection pipe rise on that side of the 16-inch exhaust 
pipe farthest from the condenser. At the top a 45-degree 
bend connected to a long radius elbow enabled the pipe 
to turn and pass the exhaust pipe, approaching the con- 
denser horizontally instead of vertically as in the usual 
case. Upon starting up the turbine only 22 inches of 
vacuum could be obtained, although the piping was abso- 
lutely tight. Finally, at a suggestion that the injection 
pipe should approach the condenser vertically rather than 
horizontally for the best results, a rearrangement of 
the injection piping was made, permitting this vertical 
approach. At once, upon starting up the turbine, the 
result was 28% inches of vacuum, and this has been 
maintained without interruption since. With the present 
load—about 300 kw. to 350 kw.—the 7-inch injection 
valve is open only a few turns, the temperature of 
the hot well is from 80 to 90 degrees, and water 
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enough can be passed through this condenser to main- 
tain the vacuum in summer weather. The highest degree 
of vacuum thus far recorded, as measured in the turbine 
exhaust chamber, is 283, inches, the lowest 274% inches. 
The variation is caused partly by changes in the barom- 
eter, but more by variable leakages in drip-valve seats. 
Perhaps also the amount of air entrained by the injection 
water varies from time to time. 


If water is not to be had in abundance, the best way 
is to have two pumps, one of which returns to the con- 
denser water taken from the hot well. In this way the 
highest theoretical temperature of the hot well water 
may be reached. It takes 10 horse-power to supply 
water by means of the centrifugal pump in sufficient 
quantity to condense 400 kw. of steam. 

The method of sealing the spindle of the Parsons 
turbine against air leak where it passes out to its journals 
from the low pressure chambers--namely, by pumping 
water with centrifugal pumps formed in small recesses 
in the shaft cover, so as to keep a water pressure in 
these recesses in excess of that of the atmosphere—is a 
perfect success, as the experience with this condenser 
shows. 


It is interesting to note our experience that no drip 
pipe or drip pump, for removing the water of condensa- 
tion or the leakage into the exhaust chamber from these 
air seals, is found to be necessary or desirable. It is, 
indeed, necessary to exclude any accumulation of water 
in the exhaust pipe for fear that it will sway back and 
forth until it flushes up on to the large low pressure 
blades of the turbine. Running as they do at a very 
high velocity, sudden contact with water from the ex- 
haust pipe will strip the last row off clean if such contact 
is permitted. Any further damage, however, to the other 
rotating blades seems to be prevented by the presence of 
the fixed row, which divide up the water into small 
streams. The rate of accumulation of water leaking by 
the small centrifugal air seal pumps into the exhaust 
pipe may be any amount up to over 950 pounds an hour. 
If, however, there is the least external load on the tur- 
bine, the flow of the steam up the exhaust pipe has the 
power to sweep the exhaust chamber dry. 


The method of starting the turbine at the Atlantic 
Mills is to first turn on the injection water. Then admit 
steam to the turbine without admitting water to the air 
seals. After the load begins to come on, as shown by the 
ampere meter, the drip pipe from the exhaust chamber to 
the atmosphere, which has been open all night and up 
to this time, is now closed, the water turned on to the 
air seals, and the vacuum immediately draws down to 
28 inches. It is not found absolutely necessary to start 
in this way, as the turbine can be run hours before the 
water accumulates in quantity. The object is simply to 
drain the turbine up to the moment when the load begins 
to come on. If the load is a “jumping” one, from 
nothing to full load, there is no danger of water accum- 
ulation. There is no exhaust steam “entrainer,” or 
water trap or seal, provided at the Atlantic Mills turbine. 

The injector condenser costs, fully installed, with 
centrifugal circulating water pump, tank piping and 
valves, from $2 to $2.50 per kilowatt. This cost is much 
reduced if there is a natural head of water available. 
At the installation described the condenser, two elbows, 
one tee, 18 feet of cast iron exhaust pipe and a 14-inch 
automatic relief valve cost, erected, $591.50. It occupies 
practically no room. 

Theoretically considered, in its relation to turbines, 
the injector condenser would seem to bar out all other 
condenser systems in those situations where the water 
used in the boilers is pure in its natural state. Where it 
is absolutely essential to save the water of condensation 
for re-use as boiler feed water, it pays to use one of the 
surface condenser systems. If the city water is pure and 
costs about 7 cents per 1000 gallons, water enough for a 
400-kw. machine at 100 per cent. load factor would cost 
per factory year of 310 days, 10 hours a day, at 1000 
gallons per hour, about $217. With interest at 5 per cent. 
and fixed charges at 8 per cent., this sum warrants the 
capital expenditure of not to exceed $1670. It is thus 
clear that it does not pay to buy the surface condenser 
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system simply to save the cost of paying city rates for 
boiler feed water. 

The Atlantic Mills turbine is, so far as the writer 
knows, the only instance on record of the use of injector 
condensers for large turbines either of the Parsons or 
Curtis type. 





Lake Iron Mining Matters. 


Season Shipments by Large Ore Mines. 


DULUTH, MrINnNn., December 3, 1904.—Shipments from 
most of the large properties of the Lake Superior region 
for the season can now be given, and many are as be- 
low, in round figures. From a few there is still some 
ore to be shipped. Escanaba will move possibly 40,000 
tons more, Duluth about 50,000 tons more, and a trifle 
from Ashland, Two Harbors and Marquette. Therefore 
exact totals cannot be made out for some time. There 
never has been a year in which the fall shipments were so 
large and the demand so good clear to the close as in 
this, and there has not been any previous year in which 
the weather has so assisted’ late shippers. Often it has 
occurred that for weeks steaming of ore has been neces- 
sary before it could be thawed sufficiently to run from 
cars to dock pockets or from pockets to ships. In either 
case the cost of handling ore is multiplied many times 
and the capacity of docks is very much reduced. There 
has been none of that this fall. Shipments of many of 
the leading mines have been as follows: Stevenson, 
1,650,000 gross tons; Fayal, 900,000; Mahoning, 707,000; 
Adams, 511,000; Spruce, 452,000; Clark, 135,000; Chis- 
holm, 56,000; Burtpool, 1,150,000; Mountain Iron, 1,130,- 
000; Sellers, 207,000; Lincoln, 154,000; Grant, 54,000; 
Missabe Mountain, 4,500; Shenango, 52,000; St. Clair, 
27,000 ; Glen, 280,000; Hull, 50,500; Higgins, 35,500; Rust, 
211,500; Minorca, 122,000; Corsica, 30,000; Malta, 67,000 ; 
Sparta, 60,000; Elba, 127,000; Albany, 152,000; Utica, 
120,000 ; Troy, 12,700; Mikado, 25,000; Cary, 62,000; Hem- 
lock, 135,000; Baltic, 152,000; Jordan, 180,000; Corrigan 
mines at Crystal Falls, 515,000; Florence, 140,000. 

Total season shipments of the Mesaba and Vermillion 
ranges will foot up almost exactly 14,600,000 gross tons, 
of which the Duluth, Missabe & Northern will lead with 
5,400,000 tons, the Duluth & Iron Range will follow with 
5,200,000, and the Great Northern will come next with 
4,000,000. The Chicago & Northwestern road has handled 
about 3,010,000 tons to its Escanaba docks, which is 
about 67 per cent. of its business there last year. This 
represents its business from both the Menominee and 
Marquette ranges, but is not all of the ore shipments from 
either, and is a decided minority of those from the latter. 
The actual decrease in business from all Menominee 
mines for the year will prove to have been about 600,000 


tons. Many of the mines that did not produce so heavily 
as a year ago have done a large amount of stock pile 


shipment. Especially is this the case at Chapin, Aragon, 
Penn group, Florence, Pewabic and the Corrigan group. 


New Developments. 


/~ Yn reference to the sandy ores of the western Mesaba, 
written of at considerable length last spring, I stated 
that the Oliver Iron Mining Company had taken an 
option on the Arcturus mine there and was exploring it. 
This option has now been closed and the property is 
taken over under lease. This calls for a royalty of 25 
cents a ton on all ore shipped, but not necessarily on all 
mined, for this ore must be washed and dressed before 
shipment. The property is a large one, containing not 
Jess than 12,000,000 tons and perhaps much more, though 
it has been explored so many times and by so many in- 
terests that the facts are pretty well established. There 
is a considerable tonnage that does not require dressing, 
but is rich enough to ship. The history of this property 
\ a long and varied one; it has been explored and aban- 
oned by half a dozen concerns. 

Pickands, Mather & Co. have been preparing pians 
for an extensive increase of operations the coming year, 
and will doubtless mine far more than the 1,143,000 tons 
they produced this year. Most of their stocks have been 
shipped, though they hold 80,000 tons at one Menominee 
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property. On the Mesaba range they will open their 
new Syracuse, a property just secured, in section 6-58 
15, containing a body of excellent ore. A drop shaft will 
be sunk, and considerable difficulty is looked for in the 
job, for if there is any point on the Mesaba where wa- 
ter can be confidently expected it is at this property. 
There may also be quicksands and boulders. Their other 
Mesaba properties are in good shape for an enlarged 
production and can be relied on for any output the com- 
pany may probably require. On the Menominee the firm 
has plans that call for a considerable expenditure. 
Gates centrifugal crushers are being installed, at the 
Vivian a No. 7%, and at the Baltic a No. 8, both very 
large and powerful crushers. Caspian is to be unwa- 
tered and reopened for mining on a considerable scale. 
Both Hemlock and Baltic will be sunk another lift and 
developed for mining on the new levels. Both these 
mines produced heavily this year. On the Gogebic range 
the firm has reopened Mikado mine recently, and will 
push its development, and is pumping out the Cary, so 
that mining and exploration can begin there shortly. It 
is probable that Pickands, Mather & Co.’s mine opera- 
tions for the coming year will mean an output of at least 
1,500,000 tons. 

E. F. Bradt, who has been manager of the Leonard 
mine, Mesaba range, has become interested in a rock 
salt mining proposition in Detroit, Mich., and has let a 
contract to the Wallace Contracting Company, Duluth, 
to sink a three-compartment shaft 900 feet for rock salt. 
This shaft will ultimately be put much deeper, but not 
for the present. The company will be able to mine and 
hoist from this shaft from 300,000 to 400,000 tons a year, 
making it one of the very important propositions of that 
kind. With Mr. Bradt are a number of leading men of 
the Michigan salt industry. 


Manufacturing Notes. 


The Boyne City, Mich., charcoal furnace is to go 
into blast at once. It is the old St. Ignace stack, re- 
moved, enlarged and remodeled, and will make about 50 
tons daily of charcoal iron. The fuel comes from the 
Boyne City Chemical Company, which is a subsidiary 
plant to a number of lumbering concerns in that region, 
and the ore is from Ishpeming. Fred Smith, formerly 
manager of the Carp Furnace, and before that of the Ex- 
celsior, is to be manager. 

The 150-ton charcoal furnace of the Lake Superior 
Company at the Sault is being prepared for opera- 
tions and will go into blast some time between now and 
spring. This is the second of the company’s blast fur- 
naces. No. 1, which is a 250-ton coke, is in successful 
operation, and is making about its capacity. It has had, 
so I am reliably informed, not a single accident or de- 
lay of importance since blowing in, and the product is 
very successful. It uses Forest, Sparta and some other 
Mesaba ores, and Negaunee, Breitung and some other 
Negaunees. The company’s steel rail mill is making 
an average of 500 tons of rails daily, and has recently re- 
ceived additional orders of considerable size. The Ca- 
nadian duties, bounty and “dumping clause” combined, 
are giving this company a protection of $12.75, which in- 
cludes duty $7, bounty on steel made in Canada $2.25, and 
additional bounty against dumping half the regular duty, 
or $3.50. A plant that cannot make money under such 
a protection really has no business at work, and it is said 
that the Soo works is doing very satisfactorily at a price 
for rails considerably below the maximum that would 
be possible under this arrangement. The company is op- 
erating its wood pulp mill at the rate of about 100 tons 
of product daily, and is said to be doing so at a large 
Its saw and other 
wood working mills and its sulphite mill are not running, 
for they were kept short of supplies to such an extent 
that they ran entirely out some time ago. The saw mill 
cut 12,000,000 feet during the year, and large crews of 
men are in the woods along the company’s railway get- 
ting out timber for this and the remaining wood working 
mills. All of them will resume in a short time. The 
prospects of the company are said to be better than since 
its early days, and those interested in the development 
of the Northwest ure glad to note the fact. D. E. W. 
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Port Henry Furnace Records. 


The Achievements of an Early American Iron- 
master. 


In connection with the obituary of the late Wallace T. 
Foote, published in The Iron Age for November 3, the 
fact was noted that under his superintendency of the 
blast furnaces of the Port Henry Furnace Company, now 
owned by Witherbee, Sherman & Co., at Port Henry, N. 
Y., which began over 50 years ago, remarkable results 
were attained. American furnace managers have accom- 
plished such achievements in recent years in increasing 
the output of single stacks and reducing fuel consump- 
tion that we are apt to believe that good furnace practice 
is distinctively a modern development. It is due to the 
memory of Mr. Foote that some of the results which he 
accomplished long before the days of fire brick stoves, 
Connellsville coke and rich Lake Superior ores should 
be made a matter of public record. A year ago it was 
the pleasure of the editor to meet Mr. Foote at his home 
in Port Henry and to look over with him the cost 
sheets 6f the Port Henry furnaces recorded while under 
his management. Through the courtesy of his son, Wal- 
lace T. Foote, Jr., the present capable superintendent of 
these furnaces, we have been given access to the records 
and are thus enabled to present some figures relative to 
old time labor cost and fuel consumption which are not 
only interesting but which we believe will be somewhat 
surprising to the present generation of furnace managers. 

These records begin with 1855, when the furnace 
plant consisted of two small stacks, equipped with iron 
stoves and operated exclusively with Pennsylvania 
anthracite coal as fuel. One of these stacks was built of 
stone, while the other, completed in 1854, was the first 
in the world to have an iron shell. They were 46 feet 
high by 15 to 16 feet in bosh diameter. The ore, then 
as now, was obtained from the contiguous mines of 
Witherbee, Sherman & Co. The total product of these 
two stacks for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1855, was 
4546 gross tons of pig iron. The average cost per ton 
of iron was $18.76, made up of the following items: 





CE twat Sinn events $8.89 Be ae eee eee 18 
Ee ce 2.52 Oil, shovels, &c....... 15 
RENORG. cds0rianece -20 ED 9k kn cednie chao v0 1.00 
DE Sesbhansanee dare 3.55 General expenses...... 1.65 
ee ee -27 

Fire brick, &c......... -385 BR i dsiun cnetes $18.78 


The record for the year thus given does not state the 
quantities of raw materials used, but a subsequent report 
for No. 1 furnace, covering July, August and September, 
1855, when the average cost of the product had been 
reduced to $12.59, puts the fuel consumption at 2839 
pounds of anthracite coal. In these three months the 
average cost per ton of labor and all other charges out- 
side of coal, ore and flux was only $2.50. The ore cost 
$2.31 and the limestone 18 cents per ton of iron. The 
quantity of pig iron made was 1262 gross tons, or slightly 
under 14 tons daily. 

Following are detailed costs per ton of pig iron for 


a number of succeeding fiscal years, ending usually about 
July 1: 
1856. 1857. 1858. 1859. 1860. 1861. 








ee ee eee $9.04 $9.04 $8.90 $6.39 $6.47 $6.79 
ee 2.59 2.79 3.44 3.03 2.95 3.20 
ere 19 17 10 .09 .10 -10 
SOE. ctiassictnlnsieee 2.35 2.22 1.85 1.54 172 1.87 
ee 1.44 .79 92 .52 .64 72 
Shovels and oil..... .08 -08 07 .05 .05 -05 
Cam Gems. ..ccscce 21 .14 -15 12 07 .09 
General expense.... 1.36 1.09 .94 .89 -70 -60 
eee $17.26 $16.32 “$16.37 37 $12.63 $12.70 $13.12 

Pig iron made, gross 
ee Oe ee 8,305 10,825 9,038 13,822 10,376 18,655 


At various times during the period above covered 
some very interesting records were made by one or the 
other of these two furnaces. For the four weeks ending 
October 30, 1858, No. 2 furnace made 800 tons of iron at 
an average cost of $11.49, on a coal consumption of 3071 
pounds, costing $6.85, but the labor cost was‘ only $1.05, 
which is especially noteworthy. For the year ending 
July 2, 1859, the labor cost for No. 2 furnace was. $1.88 
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on a daily average product of 23 tons 17 cwt. of pig iron. 
The lowest cost at which pig iron was turned out was 
by No. 1 furnace for the five weeks ending December 29, 
1860, when the various items totaled only $10.74 per ton, 
distributed as follows: 





GE seicavdcnsavecwed $6.11 Shovels and oil....... .05 
GUO. 6 ciWe tw dacccecated 2.89 Cash items, &c........ .03 
TAMOSOMO cccccecescce 10 - 
RE shaccevenvunsnes 1.54 Mn vscos ceue une $10.74 
PTT TT ee .02 


It is interesting to note that all the furnace records 
up to the 70’s showed from 2 to 5 ewt. of clay used per 
ton of iron made. Wallace T. Foote, Jr., states that it 
was used as a supposed flux, in the form of a grout in 
which the ore was mixed. 

We do not have the records for 1862 and 1863. The 
record for 1864 shows a third furnace added to the 
plant, the product for that year being made by three 
stacks, but No. 1 furnace then disappeared from the 
tables, and from 1865 the figures cover only the opera- 
tions of Nos. 2 and 3. The higher level of costs caused 
vy the Civil War is shown from this time. Following 
are details of cost from 1864 forward: 

1864. 1865. 1867.* 1869. 1870. 1872. 


COE «scant casned $12.99 $16.26 $15.90 $10.51 $10.94 $9.28 
OOK sccaceccasecee’ 5.09 5.89 698 745 4.90 7.91 
RR 3. bn dad acs -26 .28 22 .29 ae ov 
ROA Savin s 6asen s%9 2.92 8.81 .816 264 2.57 2.66 
PD oki ccxavess Lay | 1.88 20 2302 # 1.87 .82 
Shovels and oil.... .07 11 10 AF 07 .08 
Cath T1G0MRB... cccccce -23 18 19 13 -26 51 
General expense. ...” -28 80 156 192 285 2.14 
Ds. dine pale $23.11 $28.91 $28.31 $26.03 $22.93 $23.77 

Pig iron made, gross 
<0. nsind- Kamien 15,867 9,280 18,148 11,482 18,961 16,511 





*In the record for 1867 appears an item of 14 cents per 
ton for “ United States tax on iron,” an internal revenue tax 
then being charged. It is doubtless included in “ general ex- 
pense” in subsequent years until abrogated, and it has there- 
fore been added to that item in the above table. 


1878. 1874. 1875. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1882. 


Ce  Neads us $8.65 $11.56 $9.09 $5.61 $6.24 $7.21 $8.81 
COMD  cahice va 7.85 9.25 8.37 6.45 468 6.20 7.35 
Limestone ... .39 .88 .28 37 .B4 43 42 
oe 2.88 2.98 2.41 1.73 2.13 1.86 1.85 
Repairs ..... 1.31 1.53 1.22 aed .16 1.46 .74 
Shovels and 

___ ge ee .09 .09 .08 .06 .04 .06 .05 
Cash items... 32 13 18 a2 15 .21 19 
yenerai ex- 

penses .... 1.83 2.64 1.10 44 67 55 AT 





Totals ..$22.82 $28.56 $22.73 $14.88 $14.41 $17.98 $19.88 




















Pig iron 
made, _— 
tons ......18,920 14, 740 15,011 18,974 12,846 19,238 21,421 


Included in the period covered by the foregoing tables 
are some special records worthy of separate presentation. 
Following is a record of low fuel consumption by No. 3 
furnace for the five weeks ending January 2, 1869: 

Average 


Average cost 
Total quantity. Total per ton iron. per ton 





Tons. Cwt. cost. Tons. Cwt. iron. 

CE esvestan cee 1,212 10 $8,487.50 1 2 $7.99 
Cheever ore.... 1,416 17 5,667.52 a’ «| Sw eee 
Barton ore..... 301 0 1,204.10 1 14 7.18 
Hematite ore... 88 5 750.13 eT ae 
Limestone ..... 403 19 201.98 “A 7 19 
DE. o vcs sexs 10 7... p6nicadiaies 21 pounds. ...... 
BARGE csatscess toces Bee 2,220.77 is Me 2.10 
Re Siow tes cose és 48.55 ou Vinty .04 
Cash items..... ..... e« 441.72 ba ARS 41 
Shovels and oll. ..... tite 45.80 “ee .04 
BOM jae Aiass bs $19,068.07 hal eal $17.95 





Iron made: No. 1, 73 gross tons; No. 2, 255 tons; No. 3, 
472 tons; white, 103 tons; mottled, 159 tons; total, 1062 tons. 


Another excellent record was that made by the same 


furnace for the month of five weeks ending July 2, 1870, 


as follows: 
Average 
Average cost 
Total quantity. Total per ton iron. per ton 


Tons. Cwt. cost. Tons. Cwt. _iron. 

Coal ab ST. sss 1,114 5 $7,800.00 1 8 $8.08 

Cheever ore at $4 1,303 2 6,255.00 a 6.48 

Barton ore..... Seuree © te cWac cuss Oe. ene ewen 
Limestone at 75 

Ch ....... Be BB 265.20 “7 7 .28 


| eee eS divanes 15 pounds. 


Sa oe 





Sr AES 











is 


cn Md 


ee 
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GaP ca chcctes “even SS 2,102.07 ea 2.18 shows an increase of 19 petitions over those filed for the 
Cash items..... wo cette’ 459.26 wl lee AT vear 1908 
Shovels and oil. 86.10 peices ai 09 ° Fees 
See eee ee aa aes Adjudications were made in all the voluntary cases 
PIER Sct. cence €% $16,967.63 aa the $17.58 





Iron made: No. 2, 98 gross tons; No. 3, 461 tons; white, 
110 tons; mottled, 296 tons; total, 965 tons. 

For a long run, the following figures, also for the 
same furnace, for a blast of 123 weeks ending August 23, 
1871, are noteworthy: 

Average 
Average cost 


Total quantity. Total per ton iron. per ton 





Tons. Cwt. cost. Tons. Cwt. iron. 
CO scacensen1 ee $215,821.27 1 + $9.44 
Coal to boilers. 535 6 8,889.36 age ah ae 
Cheever ore....24,337 18 
Barton ore..... 8,158 13| 136,245.56 1 12 5.97 
Hematite ore... ane, aE 
Smith ore...... 4,193 17) 
Limestone ..... 8,935 18 6,847.18 is 7 .30 
ORM Senaseces Se, seeds ee 10 PORES... cb. can 
yeneral expense. ..... .. 89,555.43 cee “aa 1.73 
WM Weceseebe 40nd. 0 59,044.30 oo 2.59 
Repeire .seec.s 17,275.34 vue *é> -15 
CO IK, «gid e800 4,960.89 ee -22 
Shovels and oil. ..... 1,870.30 ee .08 
OS ants deine. 2% $485,509.63 a ne $21.25 





Iron made: No. 1, 553 gross tons: No. 2, 4180 tons; No. 8, 
2,217 tons; white, 1418 tons; mottled, 4478 tons; total, 22,846 
tons. 


The best record for low fuel consumption, however, 
and which is believed to have been the first time that 
pig iron was produced with a fuel consumption of “ pound 
for pound” in this country, if not in the world, is pre- 
sented in the following cost sheet of No. 3 furnace for 
the four weeks ending April 27, 1872, running exclusively 


on anthracite coal: 
Average 
Average cost 





Total quantity. Total per ton iron. per ton 
Tons. Cwt. cost. Tons. Cwt. iron. 
a a ee 1,134 7 $7,940.63 1 0 $7.30 
Coal to boilers. . S&S Oo 56.25 ae) sve .05 
Cheever ore.... 1,047 16) 
Smith ore...... 261 19} 7,072.80 1 8 6.50 
Barton ore..... 261 19) 
Limestone ..... 415 18 312.00 7 .29 
GOURD cet iwewes a ee |) Sawchewaae Aa we | wtemad 
OG. an i inkeee iin a 2,167.75 hie) eee 1.99 
Cash items..... estan au 340.60 ret ibs .81 
Shovels and oil. ..... .. 66.65 a" .06 
OI ctr wetted $17,956.68 rr $16.50 


Iron made: No. 2, 314 gross tons: No. 3, 411 tons; white, 
125 tons; mottled, 238 tons; total, 1088 tons. 


Coke first began to be used as a mixture with an- 
thracite coal in these blast furnaces in 1880. 


—_—_+e—___ 


The Operation of the Bankruptcy Law. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 6, 1904.—The annual 
report on the practical operation of the Federal bank- 
ruptcy law has just been submitted to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral by EB. C. Brandenburg, the bankruptcy expert for the 
Department of Justice. The report shows conclusively 
that the law is operating to the advantage of the bnsi- 
ness community and it also reflects the general pros- 
nerity throughout the country. Through the courtesy of 
the Attorney-General, the correspondent of The Iron Age 
is enabled to submit the following abstract of this in- 
teresting document: 

Voluatary Cases. 


The grand total of petitions in bankruptcy filed in 
voluntary cases during the year ended September 30, 
1904, is 13,784. ‘This number is 500 less than for the 
year 1903, 2500 less than 1902 and more than 6000 less 
than 1899, the first year during which the law was in 
operation. The States showing the largest number of 
cases filed during the past year are as follows: Illinois, 
1458; New York, 1443; Alabama, 1295; Massachusetts, 
1124; Maine, 676; Ohio, 602. In the report for 1903 Ala- 
bama returned the greatest number of petitions, having 
a total of 1797, New York was second with 1546, Illinois 
third with 1487, Massachusetts fourth with 1238 and 
Maine fifth with 703. In the case of each of these States 
the number of petitions filed is considerably less than for 
the preceding year, with the exception of Illinois, which 


filed during the year, except in 683 in which the peti- 
tions were dismissed. The discharge of bankrupts 
was refused in 77 cases, while in 165 cases compositions 
were entered into by the bankrupts with their creditors 
and confirmed by the courts. The total net assets real- 
ized in 11,024 cases were $9,481,668, while the liabilities 
involved therein were $87.330,113. In 197 eases the lia- 
bilities were less than $100, in 1531 cases between $100 
and $500, in 1689 cases between $500 and $1000, in 4302 
cases between $1000 and $5000, in 1241 cases between 
$5000 and $10,000, in 1747 cases between $10,000 and 
$20,000 and in 728 cases more than $20,000. In 4470 
cases the petitions failed to schedule any assets, while 
in 4439 cases the assets scheduled were less than $500 
“ach. Of those filing voluntary petitions 880 were en- 
gaged in farming, 5291 were wage earners, 3381 were 
merchants, 2838 were manufacturers, 193 were engaged 
in some profession and 996 were employed in various 
pursuits. 
Involuntary Cases. 


During the year 3298 involuntary petitions were filed 
to have insolvents adjudged bankrupt, but of these 416 
petitions were dismissed because the court had no juris- 
diction or because no act of bankruptcy had been commit- 
ted. Compositions were made and confirmed in 140 cases. 
In 1311 involuntary cases closed during the year the assets 
scheduled were $6,701,572, while the liabilities were $28,- 
297,114. In 207 cases no assets were scheduled, while 
in 185 cases the assets were less than $500, the remainder 
exceeding that amount. Of those against whom petitions 
were filed during the year 883 were merchants, 125 man- 
ufacturers, 18 professional men and 156 persons engaged 
in miscellaneous occupations. 

While it is impossible to state with accuracy the exact 
amount of fees charged during the past year in the ad- 
ministration of the bankruptcy law, yet as such fees are 
limited by the statute a careful examination of the re- 
ports of clerks and referees leads to the conclusion that 
they are much less than they were formerly in the in- 
solvency proceedings brought under the various State 
laws. 

Operation of the Law. 


In discussing the practical operation of the law as 
indicated by these fees, Mr. Brandenburg says: 


The report for the past year shows a gratifying decrease 
in the number of voluntary petitions in bankruptcy. This de- 
crease may be ascribed, first. to the present era of business 
prosperity; and, second, to the further fact that for the tirst 
few years after the enactment of the Federal bankruptcy law 
a large number of persons who were insolvent, many of whom 
had been adjudged so under the State laws, took advantage of 
the Federal law. As foreshadowed in the reports on the prac- 
tical operation of the law for the year 1900, the decrease in the 
number of petitions is very material, showing a decline of more 
than 6000 petitions since 1900. There is, however, a consider- 
able increase in the number of involuntary petitions filed. ‘This 
is to be expected, and is largely due to the fact that the legal 
profession is becoming more familiar with the involuntary 
features of the Federal statute, and is now taking advantage 
of its provisions, instead of proceeding under the State insolvent 
laws; in fact, in some Isolated districts proceedings in cases of 
insolvency are now almost invariably instituted in the Federal 
courts under the Federal bankruptcy law. 

The act of February 5, 1903, amending the act of July 1, 
1898, establishing a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout 
the United States, enacted in pursuance of an almost univ:rsal 
demand of the bar as well as of the commercial interests of the 
United States, has now been in operation sufficiently long to 
demonstrate its real value. The operation of the law, as amend- 
ed by the Ray bill, has almost entirely disarmed criticism, and 
except in occasional instances of persons who have some indi- 
vidual grievance complaint has practically ceased. 


Creditors Must Enforce the Law. 


The principal difficulty that has arisen in the practical oper- 
ation of the Federal insolvency law is due to the fact that 
creditors have filed their claims directly with the referees aud 
have relied entirely upon those officers to protect their interests. 
This is a practice which cannot be too severely condemned. 
If insolvents begin to realize that failure on their part to sched- 
ule any assets will result either in their creditors failing to 
prove claims against them, or in their sending them directly 
to the referees, instead of retaining counsel to protect their in- 
terests, it will soon come about that dishonest debtors will evade 
the provisions of the law. It is only through an intelligent and 
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careful examination of a bankrupt by competent counsel that 
concealed assets and fraudulent conveyances can be uncovered 
and brought to light, and it is of great importance that imsol- 
vents should thoroughly understand that although their peti- 
tions may fail to schedule or disclose their assets, their actions 
in regard to their business will nevertheless be subjected to 
rigid scrutiny. Bankrupts should be made to clearly compre- 
hend that a premium has not been placed upon dishonesty by 
the provisions of the Federal bankruptcy law, and that when 
taking advantage of the act they must make full and true dis- 
closure of their assets and of the past conduct of their business 
affairs in every particular. WwW. te Se. 
——_——_>-e—____. 


Notes from Great Britain. 


The Market. 


LONDON, November 26, 1904.—The improvement to 
which I have recently alluded continues, but is mainly 
in raw material. Compared with a year ago, the situa- 
tion is certainly most encouraging. This time last year, 
it will be remembered, German agents were offering 
billets, sheets and bars at slaughter prices. It is true 
that German steel is now on offer at 83 shillings 6 pence, 
but this is merchants’ stock, and there is not the slight- 
est indication that the German synaicate is seeking busi- 
ness in this country beyond the ordinary staple lines at 
stable prices. So far as steel is concerned British makers 
have things pretty much their own way, with the result 
that an advance of 2 shillings 6 pence is quoted for next 
year’s delivery. This is the first substantial indication 
of a general spread of hopefulness that the new year 
will open with an all round improvement. 

Business in pig iron continues fairly good, and there 
are plenty of inquiries. In addition the movement of the 
warrant market and the concurrent advance in makers’ 
iron at Glasgow and Middlesbrough have naturally had 
their influence on manufacturers in the Midlands. As a 
result Northamptonshire, Derlyshire and North Stafford- 
shire irons are quoted from 6 pence to 1 shilling dearer 
than they were last week, and manufacturers are san- 
guine of obtaining the advance in view of the continued 
inquiry. 

The only movement of note in finished iron is a fur- 
ther advance in the quotations for black sheets. All 
makers are now very fully occupied, and in some cases 
there is decided pressure for delivery on contracts ex- 
tending into the beginning of next year. Galvanized 
sheets also continue to show a firmer tendency, due, as 
as has been the case during the last few weeks, to the 
advance in raw materials. Spelter has again advanced 
on the week. In other directions the improvement is 
not so pronounced. There continues a very steady in- 
quiry for marked bars, and makers of crown bars are 
now well occupied. Hoops and strip are in rather brisker 
sale. 

The Case of Dorman, Long & Co, 


One of the most progressive and substantial businesses 
in England is that of Dorman, Long & Co., who this year 
announce a profit of £23,566. This is a tremendous fall- 
ing off from the previous year’s earnings. It is explained 
that the trade during the period has been unsatisfactory 
in all departments of the iron and steel industries in 
which the concern is engaged, and while this is, of course, 
perfectly true, and may possibly afford an adequate rea- 


son for a turn of bad luck which, it is hoped, will prove 
shortlived, it is necessary to bear in mind the fact that 


the results of the past three years have borne witness 
to a rapid decline from the prosperous days of 1889-1900, 
when 15 per cent. was distributed. Then came a drop 
to 8% per cent.—not a bad return on an industrial in- 
vestment—but another falling away to 6 per cent. must 
have caused some uneasiness, intensified this time last 
November by a decline to 4 per cent. The fluctuating 
nature of the business was frankly confessed when the 
recent issue of second debentures was announced. 

So far as dividends are concerned, the vanishing point 
has now been reached, but the question is being asked 
whether this falling away from prosperity may not be 
explained by the ambitious policy of expansion which has 
characterized the company. The measure of this ex- 
pansion is best illustrated by a glance at the balance 
sheets over a series of years, and turning to that issued 
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in 1893 we find the share capital stated at £350,000, in 
addition to which there were debentures for £170,000. 
Ton years saw a growth in the paid-up share capital 
to £1,259,317 and an advance in the debenture debt to 
£400,000. Six months ago a further £250,000 in second 
debentures was offered for subscription, the reason for 
this addition being explained as follows in a memo- 
randum attached to the prospectus: “ The recent altera- 
tions and developments of the Britannia Mills, the Clar- 
ence Steel Works and the constructional department have 
been more extensive and costly than was at first intended. 
These extensions, with the resulting increase of produc- 
tion and the large increase of stocks required for the 
successful working of the company’s business, have made 
it necessary to obtain further capital and the directors 
have determined to make the above issue.” 


A Notable Weigh Bridge. 

There has just been dispatched from Leeds an un- 
usually heavy weigh bridge for use at the Douglas col- 
liery in the Transvaal. Provision has to be made for 
weighing the long trucks of that colony, containing up 
to 40 or 50 tons of coal, and also to allow the very heavy 
locomotives to pass over the machine with safety. To 
meet these requirements a total weighing capacity of 
80 tons had to be provided. Samuel Denison & Son of 
Leeds were intrusted with the order. The gauge of the 
railway is 3 feet 6 inches. The length of the weigh bridge 


is 36 feet. Constructed in the most substantial possible 
way, this ponderous instrument is self contained in a 


massive cast iron framing, in which are carried all the 
main fulcrum bearings. 

The machine weighs 25% tons and is built on the 
three lever system. The girders are riveted steel of a 
strong box section, each weighing 4% tons. A steelyard 
of an improved “single” pattern is attached, graduated 
up to 160,000 pounds, and this has oply one poise weight 
—a compound one—containing slides for hundreds, tens 
and single pounds, thus dispensing with additional bars 
to the steelyard. Tickets recording the net and gross 
weights of each load may be stamped in duplicate, and 
thus a record of each load is kept, while a weigh note is 
also delivered. The pillars and steelyard not being 
placed inside an office, as is usually the practice in this 
country, had _ to be otherwise protected from the 
weather, and a strong wrought iron case or box has 
been ingeniously arranged so that when the machine is 
raised up into weighing position the cover is simul- 
taneously lifted off the steelyard. When the machine is 
relieved or lowered to its dead supports the cover de- 
scends at the same time, and the steelyard is once more 
securely closed against damp and dust. 

Iron Manufacture in Natal. 


’ The first step in testing the possibilities of the de- 
velopment and working of the iron deposits of the Colony 
of Natal is now being taken. Some fifteen months ago 
an expert mineralogist was sent out to the colony by an 
English syndicate with the object of obtaining options 
over likely properties. Options were secured over some 
35,000 acres in Northern Natal, principally in the dis- 
tricts of Dundee and Waschbank, and samples of ore 
were brought back to England for assay. These were 
sent to C. J. Head of London, and his assay showed that 
the ore contains 65.66 per cent. of metallic iron, 0.005 of 
sulphur and 0.029 of phosphorus. Another visit was paid 
to Natal by the managing director of the syndicate and 
the mineralogist, who, it is understood, have secured 
more options and concessions, and have returned to Eng- 
land to make further assays and to form a company 
which shall provide the necessary capital to build and 
equip works. Ss. G. H. 

os 

The Board of United States General Appraisers on 
December 5 overruled a protest by Hermann Boker & Co. 
of New York against the classification of an importation 
of flat steel wire at 45 per cent. as valued at more than 
4 cents a pound. It was claimed to be dutiable at va- 
rious specific rates under paragraph 135 of the Dingley 
law. No evidence was offered, however, by the importers 
in support of their claim, and there was nothing in the 
record to disclose any error on the part of the collector. 


etapa 
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Canada Against Reciprocity. 





Industrial Expansion. 


Toronto, December 3, 1904.—'To whatever cause it may 
be ascribed, manufacturing enterprise in this country is 
growing bolder. On all hands there are evidences of 
expansion. Visitors from beyond the border or beyond 
the Atlantic would not now carry away the impression 
that Canadian manufacturing interests are lacking in 
self confidence. Prosperity is not a new thing with most 
of the manufacturers of Canada, but caution continued 
long to exercise an undue influence over them. Works 
that might long ago have been doubled with safety were 
merely operated to full capacity or modestly extended. 
Undoubtedly one cause of distrust was uncertainty as 
to the tariff. Another was the fear that labor could not 
be got. In recent years, however, there has been the mo- 
tive of flourishing business to impel toward enlarged op- 
erations. This can be said of nearly all departments of 
production except that of industries resting directly on 
iron ore and wool. In the manufacture of pig iron and 
steel there was no want of enterprise either at Sydney or 
at Sault Ste. Marie, but until lately the conditions were 
against it. In regard to the woolen mills they showed 
the least spirit of progressiveness and realized the poor- 
est results. 

At the present time a new spirit seems to be in the 
air. Factories of all kinds are rising in the chief cen- 
ters, companies to build others are being promoted and 
floated, and large additions to plant and equipment are 
being made by many concerns. Millions of capital are 
now being expended to add to Canada’s manufacturing 
capacity. This has been going on for some time, and the 
movement has been accelerated by the recent changes in 
the tariff—the antidumping clause and the duty on 
steel rails. To the antidumping clause and to the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway project is credited the chief in- 
fluence in bringing Americans into the country to estab- 
lish manufactories. 


Results of Better Protection. 


Asked to account for a marked shrinkage in the duty 
returns on goods entered for consumption at the port of 
Montreal, the customs collector there said that one cause 
was the falling off in the importation of locomotives. In 
the season of navigation the locomotives entered at 
Montreal were valued at only $108,790, as against $1,198,- 
240 the previous year. This decline is not due to a fall- 
ing off in the railway demand, but to an increase in the 
capacity of home works. American capital took hold of 
the extensive new plant at Montreal, and added its out- 
put to the domestic manufacture. The 35 per cent. duty 
had also the further effect of causing the Kingston works 
to operate to the full limit. 

The establishing of the works of the Canada Car Com- 
pany in Montreal is said to be a result of the decision 
to build the Grand Trunk Pacific. The Government’s con- 
tract with the Grand Trunk Pacific Company calls for 
the expenditure of $15,000,000 on rolling stock on the com- 
pletion of the Western division—the division, that is, 
which is to be built and owned by the company—from 
Winnipeg to the Pacific Coast. 

Several new ventures are broached, and many of 
them are attributed to the working of the dumping duty. 
The Peterborough Shovel & Tool Company has been 
formed and incorporated. It is to make spades, shovels, 
picks, axes and various other tools. The capital, $50,000, 
is only partly subscribed. It is reported that the Ameri- 
ean Axe & Tool Company will establish a large plant in 
Canada. It has done a good business in this country. 
The J. I. Case Company is reported to have been nego- 
tiating for a site in Fort William on which to put up 
large branch works for the manufacture of its threshers 
in Canada. Of other projects on foot one is for bring- 
ing into existence a tin plate mill at Morrisburg. A 
deputation from that town recently waited on the Min- 
ister of Railways and Canals to arrange for the leasing 
of 700 horse-power on the Morrisburg Canal, the power 
to be used for the operation of a tin plate mill. It was 
represented to the Minister that Montreal and Toronto 
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capitalists proposed to establish such works there, a capi- 
tal of $1,000,000 being contemplated for the purpose. 
The Minister promised to obtain a report on the matter. 
Paul Hock and Jules Weill, members of the General 
Metal Products Company of France, were in Ottawa re- 
cently, interviewing the Government on the subject of 
manufacturing steel rails and other steel goods in Can- 
ada. Several plants, of which the parent concerns belong 
to the United States, are understood to be ready to spring 
into life as soon as the power companies, whose works 
are now under way at Niagara Falls, are in a position 
to supply electricity. 
No Reciprocity. 


The progressiveness of Canadian manufacturing in- 
dustry, as indicated above, must be taken into account 
in order to understand the attitude of Canadians on the 
subject of reciprocity with the United States. Canadian 
manufacturers have always been opposed to the idea of 
reciprocity, and their opposition has steadily grown with 
their manufacturing efficiency. Every year’s new invest- 
ments in buildings, power and equipment for manufac- 
turing purposes are so much more staked on the prospects 
of industry. Millions of dollars, hundreds of share- 
holders, tens of thousands of workers, have been added 
to the manufacturing establishments of the country in re- 
cent years. All this stiffens the resistance of the manu- 
facturing interests to reciprocity, and increases their in- 
fluence with the Government for the rejection of reciproc- 
ity proposals. It is true that, much though it is able to 
show in the way of progress, Canadian manufacturing in- 
dustry has still a great deal of ground to gain before it 
can all be graded as first class. But in nearly every depart- 
ment there are works that are models of organization, 
equipment and economy. Obsolete machinery and waste- 
ful methods are fast disappearing. Specialization has 
not advanced as far as in the great industrial nations, 
but it is developing, and is as forward as it could be 
expected to be in a country of Canada’s population. If 
immigration continues at its present rate the work of 
subdivision will be rapid, every factory budding out with 
two or three others, each engaged exclusively upon some 
one of the several processes formerly carried on within 
the four walls of one building. Examples of the develop- 
ment of specialization in Canadian works have become 
numerous of late. To mention one local case: The Gur- 
ney Foundry Company has recently had issue, so to 
speak. The manufacture of radiators, formerly carried 
on in its large Toronto works, has grown to such dimen- 
sions as to require a big factory of its own, and an exten- 
sive plant has been established by the company at To- 
ronto Junction for the exclusive business of making 
radiators. The Canada Foundry Company’s magnificent 
plant in Toronto is an outgrowth of the Canadian General 
Electric Company’s system. In addition to the ventures 
of Canadian capital into new lines of manufacture, 
the transplanting of American branches in Canada 
and the progressive specialization of long established 
works, there is the colonizing, so to speak, of the West. 
Certain Ontario manufacturers have found it more ad- 
vantageous to trade with the West through offshoots 
started there than from the main works. All this de- 
velopment tends to carry the country farther away from 
reciprocity. In fact, reciprocity never had fewer friends 
in Canada than it has to-day. 

In the first place, there is no irritant, no thorn of dis- 
satisfaction, pricking the country on to reciprocity as 
a remedy. The country is prospering. Farmers who at 
one time were zealous for reciprocity—as a means of 
opening another market for their produce and as a policy 
for cheapening the goods they have to buy—have now 
little to say about it. They are doing well and are not 
paying prices that they feel to be excessive—a state of 
affairs which itself testifies to the advance that has been 
made in Canadian manufacturing. Among manufactur- 
ers themselves the former conflict of interests has given 
place to a surprising solidarity. One seldom hears nowa- 
days of manufacturers at one point in the scale of pro- 
duction protesting against the protection enjoyed by 
manufacturers a degree nearer the natural state of the 
material. There is little complaint that the duty on the 
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finished product of one department is unfair to another 
department which has to use such finished product as 
raw material. The chief influence in producing this bet- 
ter harmony, this intelligent co-operation, is undoubt- 
edly the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, whose 
treatment of the tariff question has by patience been 
reduced to a system. 

The desire for protection; the craving for a British 
preference which would give Canada’s farmers an ad- 
vantage over competitors in the great food importing 
country of the world; the feeling that production in the 
United States is competitive, not complementary; the 
notion that the United States would be sure to get the 
advantage in a reciprocity bargain; a belief that reci- 
procity would eventually compromise the country’s po- 
litical independence—all these things operate to keep 
Canadian opinion cold on the subject. Hence, manu- 
facturers appear less to be consulting their own interests 
than expressing the general sense of the country when 
they mass their now powerful and well organized forces 
against reciprocity. It would seem impossible to work 
up enthusiasm for reciprocity in any important division 
of Canadian production. 


Dumping Duty on Purchase Price. 


The following decision, which is self explanatory, has 
been issued by the Customs Department: 

The amount of any advance in the market value of the goods 
between the time of their purchase by the importer and the 
date of their exportation to Canada shall not be subject to 
special duty after November 9, 1904, provided the goods have 
been exported in the usual course and the actual date of pur- 
chase established to the satisfaction of the collector by contract 
or other sufficient documents produced for his inspection and 
attested to. Provided, however, in respect of goods subject to 
an ad valorem duty, that the ordinary duty shall be collected, 
as heretofore, on the fair market value of the goods as at the 
time of their direct exportation to Canada under the provisions 
of section 58 of the Customs act. 


Iron and Steel Plants, 


The Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company, which began 
the production of pig iron on August 29, recently put in 
a claim for bounties amounting to $5362, showing that 
its output since starting must have been 3574 tons, the 
bonus in the current fiscal year being $1.50 per ton. 

Large orders for wire rods are being received at the 
mill of the Dominion Iron & Steel Company. The com- 
pany has been considering the idea of putting the mill 
on double shift. It is expected that the rail mill will be 
ready to operate in April. Machinery purchased for a 
plate mill is being delivered. 

The Dominion Government’s order for 20,000 tons of 
rails has been completed by the Sault Ste. Marie mill. 
Delivery has yet to be made at Montreal. C. A. ©. J. 


—_——__o-e 


October Iron and Steel ‘Exports and Imports. 


According to the report just issued by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Department of Commerce and Labor, the 
exports of iron and steel in October exceed in value those 
of any previous month of the current calendar year. The 
total value of iron and steel and manufactures thereof, 
not including ore, exported in October was $12,798,481, 
as compared with $11,150,815 in September. The total 
value for the ten months ending October 31 was $105,- 

50,418, against $81,696,786 in the corresponding period 
of 1903. The total exports of iron ore for the ten months 
aggregated only 171,392 gross tons. Taking the com- 
modities for which quantities are given, a slight falling 
off is noted as compared with September. These exports 
for October were 129,557 gross tons, as compared with 
131,886 tons in September, 101,124 tons in August, 108,039 
tons in July and 119,179 tons in June. The detailed 


figures for the month and ten months are given in the 
following table: 


Ecports of Iron and Steel. 


—October.—, ——Ten months.—, 
1904. 1903. 1904. 1908. 
Gross Gross Gross Gross 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 
1,550 43,354 13,532 
1,261 24,782 4,891 


Commodities. 
Pig iron 
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16,936 
20,526 
14,502 


1,206 24,889 
1,482 14,517 
718 21,605 
275,615 1,084 

2,603 1,622 

1,387 143 

342,076 17,990 

3,898 4,501 

38,112 10.132 

6,383 171 

43,511 25,093 

94,232 88,207 

8,078 7,722 

23,710 25,618 

2,409 1,933 


BOER 6p 0tne tote dae be 129,557 971.161 254,103 


It will be observed by the foregoing table that the 
great bulk of the commodities enumerated consists of 
steel rails, billets and wire. During the ten months 
ending with October the exports of steel rails aggregated 
342,076 gross tons, billets 275,615 tons and wire 94,232 
tons. It will further be seen that the exports for the 
ten months fell only a little short of 1,000,000 tons. 

The iron and steel imports for October were again 
comparatively insignificant. The total value of iron and 
steel and manufactures thereof, excluding iron ore, was 
only $803,378, as compared with $1,841,174 for Septem- 
ber. For the ten months ending October 31 the total 
value was $18,405,021, which is a little less than half the 
value of similar imports in the corresponding period of 
the previous year. The imports of iron ore for the ten 
months were only 348,944 gross tons, as compared with 
897,080 tons in the corresponding period of the previous 
year. Taking the commodities for which quantities are 
given, the imports in October show a slight falling off as 
compared with previous months. The October total was 
20,575 gross tons, against 21,006 tons in September, 20,- 
878 tons in August and 21,891 tons in July. The de- 
tailed figures for the month and ten months are given 
in the following table: 


Billets, ingots and blooms. 12,989 
Hoop, band and scroll.... 453 
Iron rails Biss 
Steel rails 69,380 
Iron sheets and plates.... 516 
Steel sheets and plates.... 7,702 
Tin plates and terne plates. 1,001 
Structural iron and steel.. 6,199 
Wire 

Cut nails 

Wire nails 


All other. including tacks. 209 


Imports of Iron and Steel. 


—October.—, ——Ten months.——_,, 
1904. 1903. 1904. 1908. 
Gross Gross Gross Gross 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 

18,704 69,294 566,090 
8,836 11,806 17.939 

Bar iron 4,872 17,139 36,832 

Rails 2,820 37.444 90,093 

Hoop, band and scroll.... 55 1,942 1,488 

Billets, slabs, bars, &c., 
steel in forms, N.e.8s...... 731 1,034 

Sheets and plates 160 265 

Tin plates and terne plates. 5,033 3,937 

1,708 


Commodities. 
Pig iron 
Scrap 


9,579 
3,775 
61,068 
13,062 


253,554 
8,161 
40,149 
17,035 
Wire, and articles made 
from 406 8,372 4,152 
Structural iron and steel*. 126 1,897 6,894 6.220 
18 17 809 335 
Anvils 24 11 123 201 


Totals 20,575 39,062 235,807 1,102,249 


~~ * Included in “all other” prior to July 1, 1908. 


The most interesting feature in connection with the 
above table is the demonstration that the imports of tin 


plates are still quite considerable, showing that our 
manufacturers are not making very heavy inroads into 
the purchase of foreign tin plates for exporting under 
the drawback regulations of the tariff. For the ten 
months of this year the imports of tin plates aggregated 
61,068 gross tons, against 40,149 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. 


——— 


The Scott & Sons Company, manufacturer of the Ess 
Ess revolving chuck for the use of brass manufacturers 
making steam, water or gas goods, is located at Med- 
ford, Mass. An error was made in our advertising col- 
umns last week in giving the address as New Bedford. 
Those of our readers who may have written to that com- 
pany at New Bedford will oblige all concerned by dupli- 
eating their letters to the company at Medford. The com- 
pany claims that with this chuck the output per man 
can be increased from 100 to 200 per cent. Angular work 
having from one to sixteen ends can be finished at one 
chucking without stopping the lathe. The company’s 
Catalogue A gives this and other interesting points. 
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Opening of the Mechanical Engineers’ 
Convention. 


The fiftieth meeting of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers was formally opened on Tuesday 
evening at the society’s headquarters in New York City 
with an address by President Ambrose Swasey, the sub- 
ject being “Some Refinements of Mechanical Science.” 

In his opening remarks the president congratulated 
the society on its creditable record for the 25 years of 
its existence, during which time it has grown to a mem- 
bership of nearly 2900 and made itself an important fac- 
tor in the progress of mechanical science and of the 
mechanic arts. The body of the address was of an ex- 
tremely interesting nature, dealing with the developing 
and perfecting of certain mechanisms and instruments, 
notably those for the measurement of time and the tak- 
ing of astronomical observations. Of historical impor- 
tance was the part recounting the step by step improve- 
ment in means for indicating time from the earlier forms, 
the sun dial, hour glass and water clock, or clepsydra, 
down to the present, when we have chronometers with 
a mean error of only 15-1000 second per day. 

From the description of the perfection attained in 
the measurement of time the speaker naturally led up to 
the even greater refinements necessary in astronomical 
instruments and methods to determine the length of the 
fundamental standards of time, the day and the year. 
In these instruments the accurate division of the circle to 
measure angles is the basic consideration, and here again 
the history of the art’s advance was unfolded. Begin- 
ning with the work of the Arabians, who, about 1000, 
built a sextant with a 60-foot radius, mention was made 
of Tycho Brahe, “ the founder of modern astronomy ” and 
the first to construct smaller circles graduated with great- 
er precision; Graham, 1725; Bird, 1767; Henry Hindley, 
who made the first circular dividing engine in 1740, and 
Huntsman, a clock maker of Sheffield, who in the same 
year invented crucible steel that he might obtain a suit- 
able metal for clock springs. Continuing, President 
Swasey spoke in part as follows: 

“Of the several engines constructed later the one 
most successful and representing the greatest progress 
was that made by Ramsden in 1777. This engine was 
automatic in its movements and was made especially for 
graduating circles. It has been preserved in the Museum 
of the Smithsonian Institution at Washington as the 
best example of that time of the art of graduating cir- 
cles. Many excellent dividing engines have been made 
sufficient in point of accuracy for the work for which 
they were intended, but the perfection required in the 
graduation of circles for astronomical instruments has 
been found one of the most difficult of all mechanical 
problems, 

“In such an engine the chief essential is that the 
spindle carrying the master plate shall be as nearly 
round and as closely fitted in its bearings as is possible, 
for the degree of excellence with which that work is 
done determines how closely a circle can be divided. It 
seems almost incredible that a well lubricated spindle 
4 inches in diameter at its largest part and tapering % 
of an inch to the foot can be made so nearly perfect 
that a movement of one-thousandth of an inch in or out 
of its bearings will in one case cause it to turn with 
difficulty, and in the other with perfect freedom, yet this 
has been found to be within the limits of mechanical 
refinements. The greatest accuracy thus far attained in 
such engines is one second of are, which arc, with a 
radius of three miles, equals 1 inch, and at 20 inches, 
which is the radius of the silver ring upon which the 
graduations on the master plate are made, a line one- 
thousandth of an inch in width is equal to 12 seconds of 
are, or 12 times the accumulated errors of any number 
of divisions. 

“In automatically graduating a circle it has been 
found to be impracticable to cut more than six lines in 
a minute, and it requires about 33 hours to divide a 
circle into two-minute spaces. Instead of the large cir- 
cles and sectors used by the ancients they have been 
made smaller as the methods for graduating have been 
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improved, until those of modern instruments are seldom 
more than 30 inches, and some of the latest meridian 
instruments but 25 inches. The smaller circles, made 
and graduated with greater precision than the larger 
ones, are also less liable to change in form, owing to 
their weight and the variation in temperature, and with 
the aid of the reading microscope the results obtained 
would not be possible with the larger circles. A 25-inch 
circle read with a microscope having a power of 40 
would be equivalent to a circle of about 80 feet in diam- 
eter, and a single second of are as seen through the 
microscope would be equal to 0.0024 of an inch, a quan- 
tity easily subdivided. 

“A most important adjunct to the astronomer’s in- 
strumental equipment is the filar micrometer. With it 
he determines the errors of divisions, the eccentricity of 
his circle and measures the angles to within a fraction of 
a second; and when used at the eye end of the tele 
scope he determines the positions and motions of the 
stars and the distances and diameters of the planets. In 
these little instruments, whether of the simple or com- 
plex form, the chief requisites are the screw and the 
cross wires, for upon them the value of the observations 
and measurements depends. To make the screw of a 
micrometer so true that the errors in the threads cannot 
be detected by its own magnifying power is an ex- 
tremely difficult task. These micrometer screws are 
often made with 100 threads to the inch, and are pro- 
vided with graduated drums having 100 divisions, the 
readings being made in tenths of a division. 

“The cross wires, which are but common spider 
lines, because of their fineness and the remarkable qual- 
ities they possess, are indispensable in micrometric 
work. After many years’ experience it has been found 
that the spider furnishes the only thread which can be 
successfully used. The spider lines mostly used are from 
one-fifth to one-seventh of a thousandth of an inch in 
diameter, and in addition to their strength and elasticity 
have the peculiar property of withstanding great changes 
of temperature. Platinum wires are made sufficiently 
fine and make most excellent cross wires for instru- 
ments where low magnifying powers are used, yet as the 
power increases they become rough and imperfect. 
Spider lines are made up of several thousands of micro- 
scopic streams of fluid, which unite and form a single 
line and remain true and round under the highest mag- 
nifying power. At the Allegheny Observatory the same 
set of spider lines in the micrometer of the transit in- 
strument has been in use since 1859. The placing of the 
spider lines in the micrometer is a work of great 
delicacy, and in some micrometers there are as many as 
30, which form a reticule, with lines two one-thousandths 
of an inch apart and parallel with each other, under the 
highest magnifying power. 

“In the measurements of minute linear distances and 
the perfection of curved and flat surfaces the refine- 
ments are even greater than those pertaining to the 
measurement of time and of angles. Most important in 
the linear dividing engine is the screw, and it was for 
Professor Rowland to make an engine which has a prac- 
tically perfect screw and is without doubt the nearest 
perfect of all the mechanisms that have been employed 
for ruling lines exactly parallel and equally spaced. 
This engine was made especially for ruling diffraction 
gratings of speculum metal, and with it a surface has 
been ruled with 160,000 lines, there being about 29,000 to 
the inch, and as many as 43,000 lines to the inch have 
been ruled. The gratings mostly used have from 14,000 
to 20,000 lines to the inch, and with such exactness is 
the cutting tool moved by the screw that the greatest 
error in the ruling does not exceed one-millionth of an 
inch. 

“The production of these gratings, which has enabled 
the physicist in his study of the spectrum to enter fields 
of research before unknown, has not only called for the 
highest degree of perfection ever attained in the spacing 
of linear distances, but also for a most difficult refine- 
ment in the optical surfaces upon which the lines are 
ruled. Mr. Brashear has produced such surfaces, and, 
notwithstanding the many difficulties encountered in 
working and refining the speculum metal plates, has 
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made plates with surfaces either flat or curved with an 
error not to exceed one-tenth of a wave length of light, 
or one four hundred thousandth of an inch. 

“The established standards of length, which are the 
yard of Great Britain and the meter of France, being 
made of metal and liable to destruction or damage, 
Professor Michelson conceived the idea of determining 
the lengths of these standards in wave lengths of light, 
which would be a basis of value unalterable and inde- 
structible. For thesé experiments the interferometer 
was constructed, an instrument which required the high- 
est order of workmanship and the greatest skill of the 
optician. Mr. Brashear made for the instrument a series 
of refracting plates, the surfaces of which were flat with- 
in one-twentieth of a wave length of light, with sides 
parallel within one second. This was the most difficult 
work ever attempted in the refinement of optical surfaces. 

“Professors Michelson and Morley devised a method 
for using the interferometer for making the wave length 
of some definite light an actual and practical standard 
of length, and experiments were conducted at the Bureau 
of Weights and Measures at Sévres, France, where the 
standard meter, kept in an underground vauit and in- 
spected only at long intervals, was used for that im- 
portant work, which occupied nearly a year. The final 
result of the experiments shows that there are 1,553,164.5 
wave lengths of red cadmium light in the French stand- 
ard meter at 15 degrees C. So great is the accuracy of 
these experiments that they can be repeated within one 
part in two millions. Should the material standard of 
length be damaged or destroyed the standard wave 
length of light will remain unaltered as a basis from 
which an exact duplicate of the original standard can be 
made. These two marvelous instruments, the Rowland 
dividing engine and the Michelson interferometer, show 
the possibilities in the perfection of linear divisions and 
the standards of length.” 


The Unveiling of a Portrait of John E. Sweet, 


The president’s address was followed by one from 
Charles Wallace Hunt in connection with the unveiling 
of a portrait of past President John E. Sweet. Professor 
Sweet was the originator of the scheme for starting a 
national association of mechanical engineers and, with 
Alex. L. Holley and Prof. Robert H. Thurston, founded 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers in 1880, 
when it was started on February 16 in New York City 
with an original membership of 40. 


SECOND SESSION. 


The session Wednesday morning, December 7, was 
held in Mendelssohn Hall and constituted the business 
session of the annual meeting for the reports of the 
council, tellers and standing and special committees. 
The newly elected president for 1904-1905, John R. Free- 
man of Providence, R. I., was installed, and the report 
of the Committee on the Carnegie Building submitted. A 
discussion followed on the amendment to the constitution 
proposed at the last semiannual meeting in Chicago. 
Tue remainder of the forenoon was spent in the consider- 
ation of the following papers: “A New Hydraulic Ex- 
periment,” by A. F. Nagle; “A Twist Drill Dynamo- 
meter,” by W. W. Bird and H. P. Fairfield, and “ Dia- 
mond Tools,” by Gus C. Henning. Luncheon was served 
in the society’s headquarters from 12.30 to 2. 


THIRD SESSION. 


Wednesday evening the third session was held in 
Mendelssohn Hall, and the following papers were pre- 
sented and discussed: “Centrifugal Fans,” by A. J. 
Bowie, Jr.; “Computation of the Values of Water 
Powers, and Damages Caused by the Diversion of Water 
Used for Power,” by Chas. T. Main; “An Indicating 
Steam Meter,” by Chas. E. Sargent; “ Staybolts, Braces 
and Flat Surfaces—Rules and Formule,” by Robt. 8. 
Hale, and “Condensers for Steam Turbines,” by Geo. 
I. Rockwood. An abstract of the last mentioned paper 
wil: be found in another part of this issue. 


Enroliment. 


At the time of going to press the registration of 
members and guests had reached 490. 
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Gas, Retort Coke and By-Products. 


Since 1893, when the first plant of by-product coke 
ovens in the United States was completed at Syracuse, 
N. Y., the quantity of coke produced in such ovens has 
increased so rapidly that in 1903 7.4 per cent. of the 
total coke product of the United States was thus manu- 
factured. The successful development of this industry 
has been largely due to the profitable disposition made 
of the by-products obtained in the manufacturing pro- 
cess. A demand has arisen not only for information as 
to the total quantity and value of coke produced, but also 
as to the quantity and value of the gas, tar and ammonia 
produced at gashouses and at by-product recovery cok- 
ing plants. In making its annual canvass of the coal 
mining and coke making industries for the last two 
years, the United States Geological Survey has, there- 
fore, extended its inquiries to cover all plants produc- 
ing gas and coke from coal with the recovery of the tar 
and ammonia. Reports were received in 1903 from 528 
companies. The facts gleaned from these reports are 
set forth by Edward W. Parker in a paper entitled 
“The production of gas, coke, tar and ammonia at gas 
works and in retort coke ovens in 1903.” This report 
is published as an extract from this Survey’s forthcom- 
ing volume “ Mineral Resources of the United States, 
1903.” 

The total quantity of coal carbonized in 1903 was 
5,843,538 short tons. The 528 companies produced 33,- 
483,430,989 cubic feet of gas, of which 2,433,969,478 cubic 
feet were lost or unaccounted for and 31,049,461,511 
cubic feet were sold. Of this total 73.9 per cent. was sold 
for illuminating purposes and 26.1 per cent. for fuel. 
The average price per 1000 cubic feet for all gas sold 
in 1903 was 97 cents. Prices for artificial gas are low 
in those States which have coal and natural gas among 
their resources. Such States are Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and also Mas- 
sachusetts, where a large portion of the coal gas made 
is a by-product from coke making in retort ovens. 

The total production of coke amounted to 3,941,282 
short tons, of which 1,882,394 short tons were obtained 
from by-product coke ovens, and 2,058,888 short tons 
were the product of gashouses. 

Many coke companies are engaged also in the elec- 
tric light business, and coke produced at the gas works, 
as well as a considerable amount of tar, is used for firing 
in the electric light plants. Other coal gas producers 
are also producers of water gas, and the coke from the 
coal benches is used for firing the water gas plant. Some 
coke is also used in the carbonization of coal at some 
of the gas works. It will be noted, therefore, that not 
all of the coke produced at gas works in the United 
States is sold, a considerable quantity of it being con- 
sumed at the works where it is produced. 

The total quantity of coal tar produced in 1903 was 
62,964,393 gallons, valued at $2,199,969, or 3.49 cents a 
gallon. The largest production of tar in both 1902 and 
1903 was in Massachusetts, with New York second, Ohio 
third, Pennsylvania fourth and Alabama fifth. 

Only about 20 per cent. of the companies that manu- 
facture coke and gas reported the recovery of ammonia, 
either in the form of ammoniacal liquor or sulphate. The 
total quantity of ammonia liquor produced and sold was 
64,396,662 gallons, which would be equivalent to 17,479,- 
759 pounds of anhydrous ammonia, or 67,821,465 pounds 
of sulphate. The total quantity of sulphate of ammonia 
produced and sold in-1908 was 11,925,752 pounds. The 
total production in 1903, reduced to its equivalent in 
sulphate, was 79,747,217 pounds. 

Comparatively little progress has been made in this 
country in the manufacture of chemical products from 
coal tar. Although we produce over 50,000,000 gallons 
of coal tar annually, we import at the same time millions 
of dollars’ worth of chemicals obtained from coal tar. 
A conservative estimate would place the total value of 
these products in the wholesale markets of this country 
at $12,000,000. 

—_—*_o--o———_——_ 

S. H. Chauvenet has resigned his position as manager 

of the Robesonia Iron Company, Ltd., Robesonia, Pa. 
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Trade Publications. 


Portable Drilling Machinery.—aA catalogue of portable 
drilling machinery and boiler shell drills has been received from 
the Thomas H. Dallett Company, York street and Sedgley ave 
nue, Philadelphia, Pa. It shows a number of power drills which 
can be carried to the work where the work is heavy and hard to 
move, and so save time. The tools are driven in various ways 
either by snatch rope connection from conveniently disposed 
countershafts or by electric motor. The fore part of the cata- 
logue contains a general description of the machines, indicating 
their adaptability and usefulness and illustrating the particular 
features of their operation. This is followed by half-tones, 
specifications and prices of A and B portable drills and the Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 portable drills, all of these being driven by rope 
connections with 8, 4 or 5 step grooved driving pulleys. Elec- 
tric portable drills are made in sizes 4 and 5, the whole equip- 
ment being arranged to be handled by crane and set up with 
flexible electric connections from convenient outlets. The du- 
plex boiler shell drill is adapted for movement within a limited 
range from tracks placed conveniently close to the work. A 5- 
spindle boiler shell drill is also shown. ‘The latter part of the 
catalogue deals with fixtures, such as tables, &c., and with Dal- 
lett hand drills. A few words are said at the close in regard 
to pneumatic tools which this company also manufactures, and 
a special hose coupling for use with them. 

The Doble Regulating Needle Nozzle.—The Abner 
Doble Company, San Francisco, Cal., has printed as Bulletin 
No. 6, a thesis prepared by H. C. Crowell and G. C. D. Lenth, 
in the Civi] Engineering Department of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, this being an investigation of the Doble 
regulating needle nozzle. Those interested in hydraulics, and 
the theory of the action and efficiency of nozzles as used in 
water whee propulsion, will be interested in this scientific 
treatment of the subject. 


Electric Hoists and Coal Handling Machinery.— 
Catalogues on these two subjects have been received from the 
Cc. W. Hunt Company, West New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 
The first is known as catalogue 046 and deals with electric 
hoists, winches and capstans for direct and alternating current. 
These are made in sizes of from 5 to 200 horse-power with 
drums adapted te wire or Manila repe of various sizes. They 
are in three standard speeds, slow, medium and rapid, according 
to the use for which the hoist is intended. The catalogue gives 
an instructive description of the various parts and a discussion 
of the features and their operation. The illustrations show the 
application of various makes of motor to hoists in various man- 
ners to suit all conditions. A leaflet inserted in this catalogue 
concisely states what the company is prepared to furnish in the 
way of industrial railways, electric locomotives and coal han- 
dling machinery, conveyors, steam hoist engines, electric hoist 
engines and Manila rope. Catalogue 047, on coal handling ma- 
chinery, is extremely comprehensive. A few of the examples of 
apparatus illustrated are steeple and boom towers, steam shovels, 
hoisting elevators, conveyors, coal crackers, trolleys, cable and 
automatic railways, steam and electric hoisting engines, coal 
valves, screens, chutes, hoppers, scales, rope, chain and attach- 
ments. 

Lathe Chucks.—The Sweetland chuck, manufactured by 
the Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Company, New Haven, Conn., is de- 
scribed in its catalogue 7. The valuable information which it 
gives will appeal to the large field of manufacture having occa- 
sion to use chucks. The illustrations are admirably chosen to 
indicate with a little study the principle of the chuck’s action. 
They are made in various styles and sizes, all of which are illus- 
trated, these including combination, universal, independent and 
geared scroll chucks, also two-jaw, car wheel and special chucks. 
In the latter part of the catalogue are shown other tools for 
every day use in machine shops, such as drill chucks, drill press 
vises, surface gauges, scribing blocks, steel stamps, cutting dies, 
seal presses, &c. 

Wire Rope Tramways.—tThe A. Lesehen & Sons Rope 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., bas recently brought out a catalogue 
on aerial rope tramways, of which the usual complimentary 
words might be said concerning its attractive illustrations and 
more than ordinarily useful text on the rope tramway subject. 
It sets forth once more the advantages obtained with aerial sys- 
tems, and besides the valuable suggestions which the photo- 
graphs of numerous installations convey, gives illustrations of 
details in connection with the buckets and their manipulation. 
The wire rope used is of various cross sections, the merits of 
which are indicated in its description. 

Dust Collecting Systems.—Catalogue No. 25, from the 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Company, Saginaw, Mich., is addressed 
to the users of dust producing machinery. As explained in the 
introduction, the conditions vary so in individual plants that it 
is impossibie in a catalogue to do the subject full justice; but 
merely to lay down the general principles which might apply 
in the majority of cases. The various parts in a dust collecting 
system are illustrated; also numerous views of installations 
typical of the manner of connecting up systems for removing 
dust from its source of production to furnaces or other places of 
disposal. ‘The catalogue will interest those engaged in wood 
working or textile industries especially. 

Driving the New York Subway is the subject of an in- 
teresting booklet which appeared nearly simultaneously with the 
opening of the Subway, being published by the Ingersoll-Ser- 
geant Drill Company, 26 Cortlandt street, New York City. For 
its attractive get-up and the little history which it gives of the 
Subway it will doubtless be retained by many as a souvenir. 
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Illustrations show several scenes of the work in the course of 
construction and other views of completed work. The purpose of 
the book is to show the part which the Ingersoll-Sergeant ma- 
chinery played in the construction of the Subway, and also the 
part it will continue to play in its operation, as it will be used 
for ticket cancelers and switch and signal systems. The latter 
part of the book gives a little illustrated description of various 
types of rock drills and air compressors. 


Separators and Water Heaters.—Warren Webster & 
Co., Camden, N. J., have recently brought out four new publica- 
tions. The largest and most important of these is Part 3 of 
their general catalogue, which illustrates and describes the 
Webster separators for steam and oil. The oil separators are of 
two general types, horizontal and vertical, and the horizbdntal 
form fs also made in connection with a receiver. Steam sep- 
arators are of five classes, A, C and E being horizontal and B 
and D vertical. Each form of separator is illustrated both by 
exterior and sectional views, which, with the information given 
relating to the uses each is particularly intended for, will be of 
assistance to the intending purchaser in making his selection. 
A post card mailed by the company contains a few words as to 
the utility of Webster separators and the performance guaran- 
teed. A small booklet is also being mailed which was provoked, 
so it is stated, by the knowledge that but comparatively few 
engineers are aware that the Webster Star vacnum feed and 
water heater can be adapted to a condensing plant and give sat- 
isfactory results. The pamphlet proceeds under headings of 
“ Facts,” “ Figures and Results" to prove that the heater can 
be so used. A folding mailing card tells of the saving effected 
after the installation of the Webster system in the Wisconsin 
Veterans’ Home, Waupaca, Wis. 

Machine Tools.—aAn illustrated catalogue has lately been 
received from the Carroll-Jamieson Machine Tool Company, 
Batavia, Ohio. The company engages in the manufacture of a 
line of engine lathes, speed lathes, wood lathes, drill presses, 
special tools and grinders, all of which are described in this 
eatalogue. The lathes begin with small foot power lathes and 
include a 14-inch engine lathe. Parts and attachments for 
lathes, details of special features and lathe tools and wood 
turning tools are shown in the back of the catalogue. 


Grab Buckets.—<An artistic little pamphlet, practically 
all half-tones and line diagrams, has been published by the Jef- 
frey Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, to illustrate the construc- 
tion and working of its grab buckets. Attention is called to the 
extremely wide opening of the bucket and the claims advanced 
that it is the most powerful made and is absolutely self filling. 
Two of the illustrations show the bucket in operation taking 
mine-run coal from the car. The diagrams are mainly to illus- 
trate various methods of handling the buckets for power house 
equipment, coal and ore unloading, sand handling, &c. 


Fire Brick.—If there is a subject which does not lend it- 
self handily to catalogue illustration, it is fire brick. Neverthe- 
less, it has been admirably accomplished in a catalogue recently 
brought out by the Brooklyn Fire Brick Works, 88 Van Dyke 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y. There is not much occasion for text 
other than to identify by size and quality the various forms and 
patterns manufactured. In this way the catalogue is sifted 
down to just the information which the user generally wants 
and wants quickly. 

Blast Grates.—E. J. Gordon & Co., Greenville, Mich.. are 
sending out a booklet describing the Gordon economy blast grate. 
Illustrations show the construction and method of placing the 
grates under boilers, and the description has much to say con- 
eerning the advantages accruing from its use. With the cata- 
logue are included a number of testimonial letters and a meas- 
urements blank by the filling in of which those interested may 
obtain information as to the cost for the erection of grates in 
their own boiler plants. 


NOTES. 


The Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company and the Westing- 
house Traction Brake Company, both of New York, are asso- 
ciated in the distribution of pamphlet Form 343, describing the 
storage air brake system of the St. Louis Transit Company. It 
is a system naturally of some interest, as the railway company 
has very recently been severely tested in the handling of the 
vast crowds at the World’s Fair. It is a booklet which will in- 
terest engineers generally and managers of street railways par- 
ticularly, and was distributed to the members and guests of 
the American Street Railway Association at their recent con- 
vention. 


The Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Ind., has issued 
a small booklet illustrating and describing the construction of 
the three designs of wood rim pulleys with iron centers which 
it manufactures. These were shown in The Iron Age of Septem- 
ber 1, 1904. 

The Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company, Hyde Park, 
Mass., as on the occasion of the Pan-American Exposition, has 
brought out a booklet illustrating with small cuts the ma- 
chines which appeared in its exhibit at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition. Each cut is accompanied by a statement of the size 
and feeds of the several machines. A circular attended by a 
letter is also being mailed, to call attention to the milling cut- 
ter business in which this firm engages. 


The Star Corundum Wheel Company, Detroit, Mich., is mail- 
ing a circular pertaining to emery and corundum wheels. It 
gives an explanation of numbers of emery and grades of wheels, 
a grade list, instructions as to selection of grades for different 
work, with a table for selections of grades, directions for using 
and a price-list of wheels regularly kept in stock. 
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Our Export Trade in Iron and Steel. 


A very marked change has come over the large pro- 
ducers of iron and steel during the past few months with 
reference to their attitude to the export trade. In the 
earlier part of the year the one consideration was to fill 
as much as possible the gaps which a slack home de 
mand had left in the rolling sheets of the mills. The 
export trade in the heavy branches was depended upon 
to furnish a good tonnage and thus distribute general 
charges, give more regular employment and lower the 
cost of the whole line of products made. The cry was for 
100,000 tons of steel per month. 

The leading makers sought eagerly foreign business 
in steel rails, billets and bars, plates, shapes, wire prod- 
ucts and tubes. How well they succeeded is clearly evi- 
denced by the monthly statistics of exports, so far as 
they show tonnage figures. 

In the steel rail trade special circumstances have led 
to a swelling of the shipments. The policy adopted by 
the Canadian Government has led to a rush in the pur- 
chases for our northern neighbor, from whom we cannot 
expect any tonnage for some time to come. 

But aside from this, the revival of our home demand 
has led to a sharp change in the export policy of pro- 
ducers. As we understand it, they are not heavily com- 
mitted beyond the current year, and have now decided to 
sell only enough steel in its heavier forms to hold what 
markets they have conquered. In some branches our 
manufacturers will probably only take orders enough to 
prove their claim to a share in the business of the world 
and possibly establish the basis for an allotment in inter- 
national pools of the future. In other lines it is neces- 
sary that the trade must be held in order to maintain 
uninterrupted relations with consumers. This is particu- 
larly true of the iron products and to a lesser extent 
of tubes, which we kept on exporting even during the 
period when steel was so scarce that we imported heavily 


from abroad. 
+e 


The Financial Reports. 


It is evident from the reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency that there 
is not the least expectation of any currency legislation. 
The Comptroller does not mention the subject. The Sec- 
retary repeats the evident fact that the currency is in- 
elastic, and says something of the cause and effect of 
this, but suggests no change. There is no disposition to 
touch the subject, and the inconveniences of the present 
system will have to be repeated in some serious form 
before Congress can be induced to take action. 

The bank circulation is not quite half the capital, and, 
while it may be quite large enough in view of the large 
volume of Government notes, these notes constitute a 
fixed element in the circulation; the only variable ele- 
ment is the bank note circulation, which expands under 
the favoring influence of legislation and contracts under 
the adverse influence of a high price of bonds, but moves 
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in neither direction in response to the commercial needs. 
The Secretary says: 


Banks are not likely to use their last $100,000 reserve in 
the purchase of Government bonds as a basis for an equal 
amount of currency not available for reserve, but which in- 
creases to that extent their liabilities. On the contrary, banks 
sometimes retire their circulation and sell their bonds for the 
purpose of replenishing reserve and _ reducing liabilities. 
During the summer months of the current year reserves in- 
creased and interest rates were correspondingly low, but this 
very plethora of money resulted in an increase of national bank 
circulation. 


The currency expanded at the very time when there 
was no commercial reason for it. The bond secured cir- 
culation increased during the report year $43,879,760. 
From the end of October, 1903, to the end of September, 
1904, the increase was continuous; each month showed 
a gain over the previous month, regardless of the much 
greater needs in the autumn than at other seasons. The 
increase, says the Comptroller, “‘was mainly due to the 
comparatively low market price of 2 per cent. consols 
prevailing during the year.” But low as is the interest 
on these bonds, the premium on them ranged from 4.7 to 
6.583, due entirely to their availability to banks as a 
basis for circulation. With the increase of banking there 
must be an increased demand for bonds, the supply of 
which is reduced by the Sinking Fund requirements. In 
the last three years more than $90,000,000 of bonds have 
been bought on account of the Sinking Fund. With the 
diminished supply and increased demand the price of 
bonds must increase, the profit of a bond secured circu- 
lation decrease, and the reduction of circulation will 
follow. The available security may be increased by the 
Panama Canal bonds, but it is evident that the conditions 
are not permanent. 

The Secretary directs attention to the fact that trust 
companies are growing faster than national banks. This 
is due in a measure to the reduced profit on circulation, 
and if a financial institution does not issue notes there 
is no obvious advantage in operating under the national 
law. The Secretary, however, believes that the prestige, 
or the additional security of depositors, resulting from 
Federal supervision would lead some trust companies 
to organize under a national trust company law, the en- 
actment of which he recommends, which should not 
earry the right of note issuing, but should provide for 
Federal supervision and the maintenance of a relatively 
small reserve. But the rapid growth of trust companies 
is due very largely to the fact that they do not have to 
carry a reserve in their own vaults, and such companies 
have given up the privileges of the New York Clearing 
House rather than comply with the moderate require- 
ments regarding reserves recently imposed by it upon 
trust companies. 

The Comptroller makes one recommendation which 
would be in the direction of elasticity. It is the repeal 
of the limitation of $3,000,000 on the amount of national 
bank circulation to be retired in any one month. De- 
signed to prevent contraction, this has promoted it. 
Slow and continuous reduction of circulation went on 
for years in spite of it, but when, in the crop-moving 
season, additional circulation was needed banks refused 
to issue it because they could not promptly retire it after 
the exigency had passed. Two years ago the Secretary 
said the banks would have issued $50,000,000 of circu- 
lation but for this. The Comptroller also makes a rec- 
ommendation of considerable interest to the public and 
to banks. It is that the provision of the law of March 
14, 1900, limiting the $5 notes of any bank to one-third 
of its issue be repealed. It was only intended that not 
more than one-third of the circulation of all the banks 
should be in fives. The fact is that that ratio has not 
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been exceeded for 30 years. Under the restriction of 
four years ago it has fallen below one-sixth, and the 
lack of $5 bills is an inconvenience. 

The Secretary reports that in the fiscal year there 
was a deficit of $41,770,571, due to the Panama payment, 
and he estimates the deficits for the current and’ ensuing 
years at $18,000,000 and $22,000,000, respectively. There 
is no great increase of revenue to be looked for under 
existing laws. For the fiscal year 1906 he estimates the 
customs at only $8,000,000 more than in 1904, and he 
estimates another $8,000,000 increase in internal revenue. 
The expenses of the last year wére $30,000,000 more 
than the year before, exclusive of the Panama payment 
and the advance to the St. Louis Exposition. The ex- 
penses of the current year are estimated at $25,000,000 
more than last year, omitting the Panama payment. The 
point has been reached where there must be a sharp re- 
duction in expenses or additional sources of revenue will 
have to be found. 

—_—__-~»>+oe —---— 


The Break in Cotton. 


The Department of Agriculture announced on Satur- 
day that preliminary returns indicate a total production 
of cotton, excluding linters, in the United States this 
year of 12,162,000 bales. As linters will probably total 
250,000 bales, the crop will be approximately 12,400,000 
bales. The largest previous crop was that of 1899, which 
amounted to 11,275,000 bales. This year’s yield, there- 
fore, is considerably over 1,000,000 bales larger than any 
previous year’s crop. The figures just published corrobo- 
rate the showing made in October, when statisticians 
calculated that the report of acreage and condition in- 
dicated a crop of over, rather than under, 12,000,000 
bales. The cotton market had been gradually declining 
for some time in anticipation of the possible announce- 
ment of a very large yield, but leading operators on the 
Cotton Exchange had quite generally come to. the conclu- 
sion that—by reason of deterioration—the figures would 
be in the vicinity of 11,500,000 bales. Hence when the 
official figures were made public, and ran so much in 
excess of expectations, a violent break in prices occurred. 
January cotton sold down to under 8 cents per pound, 
which was not only the lowest price of the season, but 
the lowest since the fall of 1902. 

The change in the position of cotton, as compared 
with a year since, is very great. The staple was then 
selling at 17% cents per pound. While the change which 
has thus been brought about is exceedingly unwelcome to 
such planters as had not marketed their 1904 crop, it 
must be admitted that it is advantageous to other im- 
portant interests. The return to more normal conditions 
as to the raw material will stimulate cotton manufac- 
turing operations, both at home and abroad. The high 
prices prevailing during the greater part of the year 
threw the manufacturing end of the cotton trade sadly 
out of joint. Manufacturers’ operations were restricted. 
Operatives’ wages in cotton factories were reduced. In 
notable instances, as at Fall River, protracted strikes 
resulted against the attempted adoption of a lower wage 
scale. Thus the movement of cotton to domestic manu- 
facturing centers and the shipments to foreign markets 
were considerably under what they would have been if 
the staple had been selling at about its customary price. 

Out of this disjointed condition of affairs, however, 
the South has reaped much benefit. Planters have en- 
joyed a period of rampant prosperity, to which they had 
long been strangers. Capital has thus accumulated in a 
section of the country in which it was most needed, and 
a substantial foundation has been laid for the growth 
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of the South in material greatness. Nothing could have 
happened more opportunely than this period, even though 
brief, of extraordinary profits in cotton culture. Now 
that prices are lower, Southern transportation interests 
are likely to come in for a season of much heavier traffic 
and greater earnings. The record breaking crop, of 
course, assures them of a great bulk of freight to be 
moved to market, but it would move much more slowly 
if prices were being maintained at last year’s level. 
With heavy earnings, the Southern railroads will be 
better purchasers of equipment and track material. 
—_ Ooo 


The Standardization of Implement Parts. 


Newell Sanders, president of the Newell Sanders 
Plow Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., delivered an address 
before the convention of the National Association of 
Implement and Vehicle Manufacturers on “ Shop Prac- 
tice,” in which he strongly urged that steps be taken 
by manufacturers of similar implements to standardize 
their parts on the same basis that the master car build- 
ers of the country have adopted standard specifications: 
He suggested that manufacturers get together, discuss 
which form of part is best, and then adopt it as the 
association standard, and took the position that reduced 
cost to the steel mills and other manufacturers of im- 
plement makers’ supplies, due to the simplification of 
specifications, would lead to a great saving in cost of 
raw materials. Not only would the standardization of 
parts reduce the cost of materials, but also the cost of 
labor in fabrication, owing to the reduction of sizes and 
varieties. Another important point brought out was the 
fact that the standardization of such things as wheels, 
seat springs, &c., that are common to many implements, 
would be of the greatest service to the farmer, as it 
would enable him to make temporary repairs on one 
machine by dismantling another that was not in service. 
Another reason upon which his recommendation of 
standardization was based is the growing foreign trade 
of American manufacturers. Foreigners, he held, are 
wont to look at American manufacturers collectively, and 
to expect a similar part of one American machine to 
serve as repair for another. This matter is of such 
great importance to makers of agricultural shapes that 
it would be distinctly to their advantage to confer with 
the implement makers with a view to the ultimate selec- 
tion and adoption of association standards in as many 
lines as possible. 

————— »+—-e—___—_- 


Time for a Rest in Productive Expansion. 


The rush of capital into new manufacturing enter- 
prises during periods of trade activity has occasionally 
been commented upon as considerably accelerating the 
demand for iron and steel at such times. Activity in 
the iron market thus stimulates itself, and the subsi- 
dence of this stimulus as the effort toward productive 
expansion is exhausted intensifies the collapse which al- 
ways follows boom periods. As bearing upon this sub- 
ject it is interesting to note what is said by George 
Paish, who has recently been touring the United States 
in the interest of the London Statist. Prior to sailing 
for England Mr. Paish was interviewed by the New 
York Times relative to the result of his investigations 
into the state of economic affairs in this country. In 
his opinion, as quoted in that paper, “the United States 
has entered upon another period of trade expansion, 
which must continue for several years unless unforeseen 
disasters—such as a general and persistent failure of 
the crops—should be encountered.” He gives a number 
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of reasons for his belief, the fifth and last being as fol- 
lows: 

The extension of manufacturing plants in recent years has 
been so great that a much larger output can be made without 
appreciable additional capital outlays, thus making a large por- 
tion of the new supplies of capital arising from the nation’s 
surplus profits available for other purposes, notably construc- 


tion of additional railway tracks now badly needed on many 
lines to take care of the traffic. 


This statement coincides with the views of those of 
our own people who are well informed with regard to the 
extent of the expansion in our manufacturing facilities 
within the past three years. The iron and steel plants 
now completed, or so rapidly approaching completion 
that they must be reckoned with as active factors in the 
near future, can take care of a demand much in excess 
of that of 1902-3, when it was found necessary to sup- 
plement the home supply with considerable quantities 
brought from foreign countries. We can expect that for 
some little time, possibly for a year or two at least, 
the iron trade will not draw heavily upon itself to supply 
material to go into new iron producing enterprises. It 
certainly seems most desirable, for the welfare of the 
‘trade, that capital should for a time seek other invest- 
ments than in new plants for the production of iron and 


steel. 
—————__ oem... 


Operations of the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company. 


It is the intention of the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company to have all its sheet and tin plate plants in full 
operation before the first of the year. Already a number 
of the plants that have been idle for some months have 
been started up, while others will resume this week and 
some next week, or just as soon as a supply of sheet or 
tin bars can be secured. We give below a complete list 
of the 246 tin plate mills and 163 sheet mills owned by 
this company. The union tin plate plants are as follows: 


Name and location. 
American, Elwood, Ind 
Anderson, Anderson, Ind 
New Castle, New Castle, Pa 
Shenango, New Castle, Pa 
Sharon, Sharon, Pa 
La Belle, Wheeling, W. Va 
Laughlin, Martins Ferry, Ohio 
Morewood, Gas City, Ind 
Falcon, Niles, Ohio 
Humbert, Connellsville 
Pittsburgh, New Kensington 
Pennsylvania, New Kensington 


The nonunion tin plate plants owned by the company 
are as follows: 


Name and location. 
Monongahela, Pittsburgh 
Star, Pittsburgh 
United States, McKeesport 
National, 

Crescent, Cleveland 
Chester, Chester, W. Va 
Cambridge, Cambridge, Ohio 


The Champion, a 6-mill plant at Muskegon, and the 
Banfield plant, a 4mill plant at Irondale, Ohio, have 
been abandoned. The Monongahela Works, which is 
credited in the above list as having 8 mills, is operat- 
ing under the Bray semicontinuous system and is making 
an output equal to the product of about 14 hot mills. 
Of the above plants 8 mills at Elwood, Ind.; 7 at Ander- 
son, Ind.; 10 at Sharon, Pa.; 7 at Martins Ferry, Ohio, 
and 13 at New Kensington, Pa., were idle at the close of 
last week. Of the idle tin plate plants the Pennsylvania 
Works at New Kensington, Pa., with 6 mills, was started 
on December 5, and the Pittsburgh Works at the same 
place, containing 7 hot mills, will be started during 
the week of December 12. The American Works at El- 
wood, Ind., containing 28 hot tin plate mills, started in 
full on December 5, as did the Laughlin Works at Martins 
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Ferry, Ohio, containing 23 hot mills. Of the 20 hot mills 
in the Sharon Works at Sharon, Pa., 15 were in full 
operation on December 5, and the other five will be 
started in a few days. The Humbert plant at Connells- 
ville will be started on December 12. 

The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company owns 17 
sheet mill plants, containing 163 hot mills. At the close 
of last week 13 plants, containing 141 mills, were in full 
operation, and 4 plants, containing 22 hot mills, were 
idle. The idle plants are located at Dresden, Ohio; Can- 
ton, Ohio; Struthers, Ohio, and Muncie, Ind. These idle 
sheet mills will be started just as soon as the Carnegie 
Steel Company can furnish an ample supply of sheet 
bars to them. A complete list of the sheet mills owned 
by the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company is as 
follows: 


Location. 
Bridgeport, Ohio 
Canton, Ohio 
Canal Dover, Ohio 
Cambridge, Ohio 
Hyde Park, Pa 
Leechburg, Pa 
Muncie, Ind 
New Philadelphia, Ohio 
Piqua, Ohio 
Saltsburg, Pa 
Scottdale, Pa., No. 1 
TN a a as is ike Wi ae pln Sa a ee Wk Rh he! & RK ee RA 
Struthers, Ohio 
Vandergrift, Pa 
Wellsville, Ohio 
McKeesport, 

Dresden, Ohio 


The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company will in- 
crease the Vandergrift plant by the addition of another 
open hearth furnace and several more galvanizing pots. 
The furnace will be of the same capacity as those now 
in operation, 35 tons. These addtiions will make a total 
of 9 open hearth furnaces and 20 galvanizing pots 
at the Vandergrift plant. 


a 


Changes in International Harvester Company’s 
Officials.—The resignation of E. A. S. Clarke from the 
position of general manager of the International Har- 
vester Company, Chicago, has resulted in the following 
promotions and shifting about of officials of that com- 
pany: Geo. F. Steele, formerly manager of the collection 
department, succeeds Mr. Clarke as general manager of 
the manufacturing department, involving the general 
control of the various manufacturing plants of the com- 
pany. Burr A. Kennedy, who has had charge of the erec- 
tion and equipment of plants, becomes Mr. Steele’s first 
assistant. John G. Woods, formerly general superin- 
tendent of the McCormick Works, is second assistant, 
and E. F. Jones, at one time purchasing agent of the 
Deering Company and later general manager of mines, 
timber properties and other sources of raw materials, 
has been made third assistant. H. F. Perkins, who has 
been general manager of purchases of the International 
Harvester Company, is made general manager of a newly 
created steel department, involving principally the man- 
agement of the Bessemer steel plant at South Deering, 
Chicago. W. O. Jones has been advanced from first as- 
sistant purchasing agent to the general management of 
that department. F. A. Kauffman has been promoted 
from the position of first assistant manager of collections 
to general manager. These changes will be put into ef- 
fect December 15, at which time Mr. Clarke will leave 


for the East. 
—————_---—____—_ 


The value of steam turbines for very large ships has 
been put in an unfavorable light, according to a cable 
from Glasgow, by the recent speed trials of the Allen 
Line’s Victorian, which was launched August 25, and is 
the largest turbine driven steamship ever built. It was 
found impossible to get the vessel up to the contract 
speed, and, as a consequence, it is understood that con- 
struction of the turbine engines for the new Cunard 
liners has been suspended until a more satisfactory per- 
formance is assured. 
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Fan and Positive Pressure Blower 
Tests.* 


BY W. H. M’FADDEN, VICE-PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER, 
MACKINTOSH, HEMPHILL & CO. 


Review. 

At the March 7 meeting of the Pittsburgh Foundry- 
men’s Association Thos. D. West: presented a paper en- 
titled “Fan Power for the Cupola.” In this paper Mr. 
West gave his experience in installing a fan for cupola 
work. He included data which showed that it required 
a very much greater horse-power to run the fan than 
had been anticipated by the makers. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that the data supplied by the fan build- 
ers made no mention of the horse-power required, and 
contended that some data should be compiled showing 
the power used in running a fan with an open and closed 
outlet. This paper brought up a very spirited discus- 
sion regarding the amount of horse-power required to 
run a fan blower and a positive pressure blower. 

A committee was appointed as a result of this dis- 
cussion to further investigate this question. It sent out 
a list of questions to representative foundries hoping that 
the answers would determine approximately what horse- 
power was being used to run a fan and a positive pres- 
sure blower. An interesting set of answers was re- 
ceived to these questions. Very few of them were com- 
plete, however, and it was impossible to obtain from 
them the information desired. These replies were tabu- 
lated and presented to the association at a subsequent 
meeting. The contradictory results reported in these 
answers were very unsatisfactory to the committee, and 
W. H. McFadden, a member of the committee, volun- 
teered to have a test made at the works of Mack- 
intosh, Hemphill & Co. He contended that in order to get 
a true comparison the test should be made under exactly 
the same conditions. 

Inquiries were sent out to different fan and blower 
makers for fans and blowers to be used in the test. The 
Connersville Blower Company, Connersville, Ind., and the 
B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., very kindly 
agreed to supply a positive pressure blower and a fan 
blower, respectively, for the test. 

Construction. 

The size of the cupola, together with other necessary 
data, was supplied to each, and the selecting of the 
blowers, pulleys, &c., was left to them. They were asked 
to have their representatives present at the test, and both 
sent their mechanical engineers. The Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Company furnished. a motor for the test and 
supplied an engineer to take the readings. S. H. Stupa- 
koff furnished a pyrometer and took the readings. J. 
& H. Phillips furnished the belts. The cupola used was 
54 inches inside the lining. The piping and wind box 
were new and were installed by Mackintosh, Hemphill 
& Co. for the test. Leakage was reduced to a minimum. 
Every precaution was taken to do away with bends and 
elbows, and wherever one was necessary it was made on 
as easy lines as possible. 

The capacity, speed of motor, sizes of pulleys, posi- 
tion of blowers and fans and the arrangement of the 
piping were satisfactory to the representatives of the 
fan and blower makers. 

The 33 cubic foot positive pressure blower was placed 
on a solid cement foundation at a considerable expense. 
The No. 10 fan was placed on a heavy oak platform 
directly over the blower. They were so arranged in order 
to save room and piping and to eliminate one bend in the 
pipe for fan connecting. It was necessary to have one 
extra elbow in the blower connection. The pipes enter 
the cupola at the top of the wind box on opposite sides 
of the cupola. The pipe was No. 10 riveted and was 
guaranteed air tight by the maker. A water column 
pressure gauge was used for taking pressure and was 
attached to the wind box of the cupola. 

Speed of Motors aud Blowers. 

The same motor was used for both tests (a 50 horse- 

power, 220 volt, shunt wound, rated at 825 revolutions 


* Paper read hefore Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association, 
December 5, 1904. 
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per minute). For the blower test it was run at an 
average speed of 819 revolutions per minute and for the 
fan test at a speed of 839 revolutions per minute. For 
the fan test the motor was equipped with a 30-inch pulley, 
and the fan was fitted with a 16-inch diameter, 15-inch 
face pulley. The B. F. Sturtevant Company had pre- 
viously notified us that it desired to run the fan at 
from 1500 to 1550 revolutions. The blower was equipped 
with a 60-inch pulley, 15-inch face, and the motor was 
fitted with a 12%-inch pulley. 


History of Tests. 


First Test.—The first test was made October 17. 
The blast was supplied by the No. 10 Sturtevant fan. The 
readings on the voltmeter and ammeter were taken by an 
engineer from the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany. Mr. Stupakoff took temperature readings on a 
Le Chatelier pyrometer. Sixty thousand seven hundred 
pounds of metal were charged into the cupola. One-half 
scrap and one-half pig was used as being a fair repre- 
sentative of ordinary foundry practice. Fifteen hundred 
pounds of coke were charged on bed, followed by 4500 
pounds of iron. The balance of the heat was made up of 
4000-pound charges, with 450 pounds of coke to the 
charge. The last charge was 4200 pounds of iron. 

Readings were taken every 10 minutes, the pressure 
at the cupola being taken at the same instant as were 
the readings at the motor. 

The following table gives a condensed record of this 
heat : 

Table No. 1. 


Electric 





Pres- Number Number horse- Horse- Tempera- 

‘Time. sure. volts. amperes. power. power. Speed. ture. 
2.02 12% 212 145 41.2 36 SOP. saeaac 
2.10 12% 208 155 43.2 38.5 Sen wee wue 
2.20 17% 215 148 42.6 38 Ce” de csis 
2.30 12% 216 144 41.7 37 Bae ' weeds 
2.40 13% 216 132 38.2 33.5 Gee Sevsan 

2.50 13% 220 128 37.7 32.5 840 

3.00 13% 218 130 88 33 840 vane 
3.10 13 218 128 37.4 82.5 ae 4s a eveee 
3.20 13% 218 120 85.1 30.5 wae” Weleee 
3.26 wees one rr e hed eave vie” . “Srbeae 
- 2,185° 
3.30 13% 220 126 37.2 32.5 845 ) (ladle) 
3.40 13% 216 125 36.2 31.5 Cae | ivawe 
3.50 13% 220 115 33.9 30 GER Sawakic 
4.00 14 217 123 35.8 31 SOP of aaecwan 
4.10 14 217 112 32.6 28 Se - eaauas 
4.20 14 219 112 $2.9 28.5 eye 
4.30 14% 217 110 82 27.5 Te" alee 
- en § 2,150° 
4.40 13% 217 105 30.5 25 833 ) (ladle) 
4.50 13% 214 105 30.1 25 Cee .. staves 
5.00 13% 214 110 31.5 26 SO ckeccs 
5.10 138% 218 110 32.1 27.5 a 
5.20 14 219 110 82.3 28 SF 9 sw dtven 
5.30 14 220 115 33.9 30 Dc? = ayaa 
5.40 13% 220 120 35.4 31 res 
5.50 13 219 130 38.2 33.5 ae eee 
Average. 13.6 awa oes 35.8 81.2 Gee. _sevaiee 


This shows the time the readings were taken, the pres- 
sure at the cupola, the temperature of the metal, the cur- 
rent and voltage readings, the electric horse-power figured 
from the latter and the horse-power figured from the 
curve furnished with the motor. The temperature of the 
metal was taken in order to determine whether there 
was any decided difference in temperature of the iron 
melted with the fan and blower. The material charged, 
including coke, was all accurately weighed. The melted 
iron was weighed as it came from the cupola, and is re- 
corded in the following table, which gives a record of 
the iron melted as each ladle was taken from the cupola: 


Table No. 2. 





Time taken. Amount 

Time. Hours. Minutes. melted. 
MD EG wkd db onroea nen ee 2.02 ay <n mee 
Nee on SS-:, ateexe 
Dee BE i ccccwnseccince Ga 1 36 27,630 
Cee: Wi OE ing ok 000.008 4.39 1 1 14,750 
Tee BAe OGE ctcacadcdieceaé ae ea 31 6,000 
Fourth ladle out (bottom drop) 5.48 38 7,800 
Amount taken out in shanks... ; “a x" 700 
Amount left in cupola......... re “ $d 800 
Fetal amount melted IFem. .. cccccccccnicvevesava 57,680 


Figuring from the above ,data, we find that the heat 
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lasted 3 hours and 46 minutes. The average amount of 
iron melted per hour based on iron melted was 15,312 
pounds, or 7.65 tons. During the first part of the heat 
the cupola melted at the rate of 17,200 pounds per hour, 
in the middle of the heat it was melting at the rate of 
15,000 pounds per hour, while at the end of the heat 
it was melting but 12,200 pounds per hour. This de- 
crease in the rate of melting was due to the fact that 
the tuyeres became partly closed up at the end of the 
heat; consequently less wind was supplied by the fan. 
The following table shows the fan blower heat: 


Table No. 3. 
Total time of heat, 3 hours 46 minutes. 

Pounds. Tons. 

Average amount melted per hour, based on iron 
I 6 she ee atte Ok Oa ae wars o eaibine 16,116 (8.06) 

Average amount melted per hour, based on iron 
EOE. “S¥utasbeaw ebb vocavicbcoccbeeess 15,312 (7.65) 

Rate of melting, first of heat, based on iron 
SRE © Abs Hered dws Sethe s de bon abe Ge 17,262 (8.63) 

Rate of melting, middle of heat, based on iron 
PE Dato ane Kens caw bebe hbser sane ee 15,000 (7.5 ) 

Rate of melting, end of heat, based on iron 


ROROOE: so 60.6 h sine o.0bs cw eS R OSs SeRb 6 12,230 (6.12) 


From table No. 1 we find that the average electric 
horse-power consumed would be approximately 35.8. The 
heat lasted 3.76 hours, so that the total electric horse- 
power consumed was about 134.8. The amount charged 
was 30.35 tons. The electric horse-power hours per ton 
charged would consequently be 4.41 and the kilowatt 
hours per ton charged would be 3.29. From this data, 
with the cost per kilowatt hour known, the exact cost of 
power for the heat can be figured. 


Table No. 4. 

Total length of heat, 3 hours 46 minutes (3.78 hours). 
Average horse-power consumed by motor.............. 35.8 
Total electric horse-power hours for heat............. 134.8 
ek ee ee a a Pee 30.35 
Number electric horse-power hours per ton charged..... 4.41 
Number kilowatt hours per ton charged............... 3.29 
oe ES ee, ee eee, ee 28.84 
Number electric horse-power hours per ton melted iron. . 4.67 
Number kilowatt hours per ton melted iron........... 8.41 


Second Test.—The second test was made October 19. 
A 33 cubic foot Connersville blower was used to supply 
the blast. The conditions prevailing during this heat 
were the same as governed the test on the Sturtevant fan 
on the 17th. The same motor was used; the proportion 
of pig to scrap was identical; the cupola was charged in 
a like manner and the scrap selected was of a similar 
grade to that used in the previous test. The difference in 
piping is readily observed in the sketch. Sixty-three 
thousand pounds instead of 60,700 pounds were melted. 
Fifteen hundred pounds of coke were used on the bed 
and 4500 pounds of iron were charged on the first charge. 
Four hundred and fifty pounds of coke and 4000 pounds 
of iron made up the next 14 charges. On the sixteenth 
charge 300 pounds of coke were used to 2500 pounds of 
iron. This proportion of coke to iron gave a ratio of 
about 1 to 8, which is a fair average of foundry practice. 

Table No. 5 gives a record of the time the readings 
were taken, the current and voltage, the electric horse- 
power figured from the same, and the horse-power fig- 
ured from the curve sent with the motor. The speed 
of the motor and pressure readings were taken at iden- 


tically the same time as were the voltmeter and ammeter 
readings. 


Table No. 5. 

* Blectric 
Pres- Number Number horse- Horse- Tempera- 
Time. sure. volts. amperes. power. power. Speed. ture. 
2.00 10% 224 80 24 19 ae esass 
2.10 14% 217 110 32 28 ES ee 
2.20 14 218 108 31.4 26 ae 
2.30 16% 218 118 34.5 30 en + biaaetre 
2.40 18% 218 130 88 82.5 an i a aees 
2.50 21% 216 150 43.4 39 _ eee errr 
3.00 23% 214 152 43.6 89 Pan .< dendes 
3.10 23 215 152 43.8 39 A 4 i nin derae 
3.20 23% 212 152 43.2 38 Re alee ing 
. f 2,165° 
3.30 23% 214 155 44.4 40 812 i (ladle) 
L first 
3.40 25 212 156 44.3 40 Bae - * s000\8 
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3.50 24 216 4160 463 41 ee 
4.00 24 ae (185 — a7.8 “ess “S20... 
f 2,475° 

4.10 25 210 #177 «#494498 45 815 4 (ladle) 
L second 


4.20 24% 212 170 48.3 43.5 816 = ww a ats 
4.30 20% 214 145 41.6 36.5 880 29k wees 








4.40 19% 214 140 40.2 35 Ce. sepeas 
4.50 19% 215 122 35.4 30.5 ,. aera ra 
Average.20% ‘ Tw 40.6 35.8 ee ae 


The following table gives a record of the iron as 
melted : 
Table No. 6. 


Time Taken. Amount 
Time. Hour. Minutes. Melted. 


We OR xb nwo ctl s » ewrisenes <a 2.00 ee ce |)? viele. 
Wiret Meds ORE. 6 ic cdsiceccee ss 3.33 1 33 31,800 
Second ladle out...........0. 4.05 Mi 82 12,100 
EE WD WE ccc cesccaccece 4.28 na 23 6,620 
Fourth ladle out (bottom drop) 4.49 win 26 6.950 
Taken out in shanks, left in 
le Mls 60.55 aside neds ss eues 2,207 
Total amount melted iron, pounds.............+++ 59,677 


The total time consumed was therefore 2 hours 49 
minutes. The average melting per hour figured on the 
amount charged was 22,368 pounds (11.2 tons). The 
average per hour figured on the amount melted iron 
was 10.6 tons. 

During the first of the heat the iron was melted at a 
rate of 20,500 pounds per hour, during the middle of the 
heat at the rate of 22,300 pounds per hour and during the 
last of the heat at the rate of 17,700 pounds per hour. 
This data is included in table No. 7. 


Table No. 7. 


Total time of heat, 2 hours 49 minutes. 
Pounds. Tons. 
Average amount melted per hour, based on iron 


CPOE che oC ihc Mews obs 0 Ub eUN op hev.e Feats 22,368 11.2 
Average amount melted per hour, based on iron 

NG bcd is chee aha hadinas dam thet e cena 21,186 10.6 
Rate of melting the first part of heat, based on 

eee rrr ree re ee 20.520 10.2 
Rate of melting middle of heat, based on fron 

CRO ea eine bs be%s oa'e bis oP erin els UOUS EOD 21,400 10.7 
Rate of melting last of heat, based on iron 

ee eee err Tt 17,718 8.9 


From table No. 5 we find that the electric horse- 
power taken by the motor was 40.6. The heat lasted 2 
hours 49 minutes, consequently the total electric horse- 
power consumed was 114.49 horse-power hours; 31.5 were 
charged, so that the electric horse-power hours per ton 
charged would be 3.63, and the kilowatt hours per ton 
charged would be 2.71. This data is included in table 


No. 8: 
Table No. 8. 
Average electric horse-power supplied to motor......... 40.6 
Total electric horse-power hour for heat.............++. 114.49 
Number Of tome Charged. . i... ccccccesccccccccccccoss 31.5 
Electric horse-power hours per ton charged............ 3.63 
Kilowatt hours per ton charged...........-.seeeeeeee 2.71 
ere ir PTT CT er 29.8 
Electric horse-power hours per ton melted iron......... 3.84 
Kilowatt hours per ton melted iron...............+6+- 2.86 
Table No. 9. 

Oct. 17. Oct. 19. Oct. 22. Nov. 16. 

Sturte- Conners- Conners- Sturte- 

vant. ville. ville. vant. 
Mee GRRE bins ite vewesess 30.35 31.5 32. 31. 
OOS ID | nid chide 0 4G) dc 28.84 29.8 30.08 28.81 
Tons iron charged per hour.... 8.06 11.2 10.9 10.07 
Tons iron melted per hour..... 7.65 10.6 10.2 9.40 
Number of hours run......... 3.77 2.82 2.93 3.08 
Average electric horse-power 


ROD: | awals etd 0 0/6 0 bie 0 Ze 35.8 40.6 36.3 34.6 
Average horse-power (from curve) 31.2 35.8 31.55 atts 
Horse-power hour per ton 

SE Gow hs coos bees betes 4.41 3.63 3.32 3.43 
Kilowatt hour per ton charged. 3.29 2.71 2.47 2.68 
Horse-power hour per ton melted 4.67 3.84 3.53 3.70 
Kilowatt hour per ton melted.. 3.41 2.867 2.63 2.76 
Average speed of motor in revo- 


lutions per minute......... 839 819 756 1102 
Average speed of blower in revo- 
lutions per minute.......... 1557 171 151 2204 
Average pressure in ounces.... 13.6 20.6 20.75 12.5 
Ratio of coke to iron........ 1-7.82 1-7.78 1-7.9 1-8 
In table No. 9 I have included data on both tests. 
Comparisons, 


If we examine this table we will note that in the two 
tests which we will call official, the average electric horse- 
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power for the fan was 35.8, while the average for the 
blower was 40.6. The highest horse-power required by 
the fan was 43.2 against 48.3 for the blower. If, how- 
ever, we note the total horse-power consumed, we will see 
that the fan consumed 134.8 horse-power hours for 30.35 
tons, while the blower required but 114.49 horse-power 
hours for 31.5 tons. This shows 4.41 horse-power hours 
per ton of iron charged for the fan and 3.63 horse- 
power hours per ton of iron charged for the blower, a dif- 
ference of 0.78 horse-power hours in favor of the blower. 
The difference in time for melting the two heats was 57 
minutes in favor of the blower. This would allow the 
user of the blower to postpone putting on the blast about 
one hour longer for a 30-ton heat. The saving thus made 
would depend upon the class of work and the number of 
men employed. Against these advantages in favor of 
the blower may be set the lower original cost of the fan, 
the lower cost of installation, and the fact that the high 
pressure of the blower test was much more severe on the 
lining of the cupola. 

The fan blower makers claim a saving in repairs and 
in wear over the positive pressure blower, while the 
makers of the latter call attention to the great wear and 
slipping of the belts due to the high speed at which the 
fan runs. These are points that cannot be settled in a 
two days’ test. 

The results of these tests show : 

1. Under the conditions existing in the test, it took 
4.8 less horse-power to run the fan than it did the blower. 

2. That to melt a 30-ton heat, it took 23.4 less horse- 
power hours with the blower than with the fan. 

3. That it took approximately one hour longer for a 
30-ton heat when the fan was used than when the positive 
pressure blower supplied the blast. 

4. That the temperature of the metal was approxi- 
mately the same for the two heats. 

5. That the blower caused a much greater wear on 
the lining of the cupola than did the fan. 

Note.—In comparing these records with other tests, 
it should be remembered that very heavy scrap was used 
and the records obtained should not be compared with a 
cupola melting light scrap. This difference in the weight 
of the scrap makes a large difference in the speed of 
melting in a cupola, as will be shown in the latter part 
of this paper. 

Supplementary Tests. 

In examining the data obtained from the two previous 
heats, I was convinced that the results obtained in the 
blower tests could be improved in economy by running 
the blower at a slower speed. To prove this, another 
heat was run October 22. While this heat cannot be said 
to be official, the data should be of interest to this asso- 
ciation. The readings were taken by our own electrical 
engineer, James F. Tracy, and all the care observed in 
the previous heats was observed in this one. 

Third Test.—In a third test, the pulley on the motor 
was reduced to a 12 inch, and the motor was run at a 
speed of 756 revolutions, instead of 819 revolutions, as in 
the previous heat. The data for this test will be found in 
table No. 10. 


Table No. 10. 


Electric 
Pres- Number Number horse Horse 
Time. sure. volts. amperes. power. power. Speed. 
12.15 11 225 80 241 20 760 
12.25 11% . 225 92 27.7 23.5 770 
12.35 12% 225 76 22.9 17.5 770 
12.45 15 225 90 27.1 23 765 
12.55 16% 220 100 29.5 25 765 
1.05 19% 220 110 32.4 28 750 
1.15 22% 210 125 35.2 30 745 
1.25 22% 225 130 39.2 35 750 
1.35 25% 218 145 42.4 37.5 750 
1.45 24% 210 145 40.8 35.5 750 
1.55 25 214 140 40.2 35 750 
2.05 25 218 145 42.4 37.5 750 
2.15 251% 216 150 43.4 38.5 760 
2.25 26 210 155 43.6 88.5 760 
2.35 26 216 155 44.9 40 770 
2.45 26 216 155 44.9 40 760 
2.55 21% 220 130 38.3 34 770 
3.05 2014 220 125 36.8 32 780 
3.15 18% 220 113 33.3 29 780 














Average 20% 218 124 36.3 31.55 756 
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It will be noted that average pressure was approxi- 
mately the same as in the previous heat, but that the 
average electric horse-power was decreased from 40.6 on 
the 19th to 36.3 on the 22nd. To be sure, the time for 
the heat was slightly prolonged, but the total number of 
horse-power hours consumed was decreased from 114.49 
to 106.36. 


The writer believes that a still further decrease in 
the amount of air supplied would have shown a greater 
economy in the electric horse-power consumed. The 
motor was, however, run at the slowest speed; the pulley 
on the motor was as small as it was possible to use and 
it did not appear to be practical to use a larger pulley on 
the blower. It would have been necessary to have in- 
stalled a slower speed motor to have carried the investi- 
gation any further. Under the conditions, this was not 
practical. Further data in connection with this heat will 
be found in Table No. 11 


Table No. 11. 


Pounds. 

WO Cas cece cna@hwe win waive mawteewes po er 

| EPEC CEE EET CRT. CLR See “awee's 

All melted (2 hours 56 minutes)......... 3.10 59,160 

Tie PS 46 WAT Kees Cad eweds 990 
Weel. SUE GHOIINE so. oc aids cect cawewcus 60.150 ie 
Pounds. Tons. 
Rate of melting per hour (iron charged)....... 21,816 10.9 
Rate of melting per hour (iron melted)........ 20,502 10.2 
Total electric horse-power hours.........-+-+e+eee+5 106.36 
Electric horse-power hours per ton iron charged........ 3.32 
Kilowatt hours per ton iron charged............-...++ 2.47 
Electric horse-power hours per ton iron melted......... 3.53 
Kilowatt hours per ton iron melted.............+-+5+:. 2.63 


For a.comparison of this heat with the two previous heats 
see Table No. 9. 

Fourth Test—We observed in our regular heats that 
better results were obtained with our old No. 8 Sturtevant 
fan than were shown in the test with the No. 10 fan. In 
order to ascertain exact figures for comparison a further 
supplementary heat was run November 16, using the No. 
8 Sturtevant fan. This test cannot be used as a direct 
comparison with the others, as it was taken at a different 
time, and the conditions necessarily varied. This fan 
had been used in our work for several years. The motor 
was a 30 horse-power Westinghouse motor and was run 
at an average speed of 1100 revolutions per minute. 
Piping was new and air tight. There was one more 
bend in the pipe than when the No. 10 fan was tested. 
The readings were taken by our own electrical engineer. 
Exactly the same conditions were observed as prevailed 
in the previous heats. One-half pig and one-half scrap 





Table No. 12. 
Number Number Electric 
Time. Pressure. volts. amperes. horse-power. Speed. 
1.45 11 218 115 33.6 1,100 
1.55 10% 214 128 36.7 1,100 
2.05 11% 220 130 38.3 1,100 
2.15 12% 220 130 38.3 1,100 
2.25 12% 220 126 37.2 1,100 
2.35 12% 220 125 38.8 1,100 
2.45 12% 220 125 36.8 1,100 
2.55 12% 218 120 35.1 1,100 
3.05 12% 220 115 33.9 1,100 
3.15 13% 220 115 33.9 1,120 
3.25 12% 220 115 33.9 1,100 
5.35 12% 220 112 33 1,100 
3.45 13% 218 110 32.4 1,100 
3.55 13% 218 110 32.1 1,120 
4.05 13% 218 110 32.1 1,100 
4.15 13% 216 110 31.5 1,100 
4.25 12% 216 115 33.3 1,100 
4.35 12% 220 115 33.9 1,100 
4.45 11% ‘ ‘ , 
Average... .12% zo Zi 34.6 1,102 


was used in making up the charges. The same method 
of charging was observed and a ratio of 1 of coke to 8 
of iron was maintained. The chief difference between 
this heat and the three previous was in the scrap. In 
the three previous heats, all the scrap used was heavy 
scrap in such shape as to pack closely in the cupola. In 
the last heat there was a small amount of very light 
scrap used, which tended to keep the cupola open. The 
result of this will be noted in the reading found in table 
No. 12. 








comes 
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The material charged and the melted iron were 
weighed, as in previous heats. ‘The temperature of the 
iron was not taken, but it came good and hot all through 
the heat. The record of this heat will be found in table 


No. 13. 
Table No. 13. 





Pounds. 
WINS ek ol chine tes Lb sin bate ees 1.43 é0ee 
I od cc 5s Bila. 5 ais wuxpeuin edie 2.30 12,360 
INS Gn ONE pha ats oes cvs wong esnse BO 10,600 
ee eee ee 7,150 
Pe RI NN kw SUL Sis ce bic aweldlin 3.47 7,720 
PENN TE airts dxw.ccnae onlax bases 4.26 11,850 
ek rea emer ama 4.48 6,790 
Taken out in shanks and left in cupola.. .... 1,160 
— Tons. 
es NE 8 8. hs cod ob Fened sone 57,630 28.81 


It will be noted from the above that the cupola melted 
very uniformly throughout. The average melting per 
hour per ton charged was 10.07 tons and the average 
melted iron tapped per hour was 9.41 tons. From 1.43 
to 3.22 (1 hour 39 minutes) 30,110 pounds were melted, 
or a rate of 9.1 per hour for the first hour. In the mid- 
dle of the heat the iron was tapped at a rate of 91% tons 
per hour, and at the end of the heat it was tapped at a 
rate of 9.3 tons per hour. This shows the uniform melt- 
ing mentioned above. 

Table No. 14 gives the above data and table No. 15 
gives horse-power, &c., figured from two previous tables. 


Table No. 14. 


Tons. 
Average amount melted per hour, based on iron charged. 10.07 
Average amount melted per hour, based on iron melted.. 9.41 
Rate of melting, first of heat per hour, based on iron 
NES 03:5 Si Sic ian tlh ll ale le iain paix fa toh nin Soa ies 6 a ash asa 9.1 
Rate of melting, middle of heat per hour, based on iron 
SES 8 5 "> b wh nak ob Rae Bled is ohn hati no a a a a 9.5 
Rate of melting, last of heat per hour, based on iron 
BE: Aah aeale Sides ak in aie ew cannes 8p ees 9.4 
Table No. 15. 
Average horse-power consumed by motor.............. 34.6 
Total electric horse-power hours for heat.............. 106.56 
Horse-power hours per ton charged.................. 3.43 
Kilowatt hours per tom charged...................... 2.68 
Horse-power hours per ton melted.................... 370 
Kilowatt hours per ton melted..................005- 2.76 


This test shows a much lower electric horse-power 
than when the No. 10 fan was used. It will also be 
noted from the tables that the average pressure was 
somewhat lower. The electric horse-power in heat of 
October 17 varied from 43.2 as a maximum to 30.1 as a 
minimum, a difference of 13.1 electric horse-power. The 
heat on November 16 varied from 38.8 to 31.5, a differ- 
ence of but 7.3 electric horse-power. This indicates a 
greater decrease in outlet in the first instance than in 
the second. In foundry parlance, we would say that the 
cupola became “ bunged up” in the first instance. The 
rate of melting shows a decrease in the first heat, while 
in the latter heat the melting rate was practically constant. 
The reason for this is probably due to the fact that the 
latter heat was kept open by a mixture of some light, 
open. scrap. 

A comparison of this heat with the three previous 
ones will be found in table No. 9. 


Conclusions. 


It is not my intention to draw any definite inferences 
as to the relative efficiency of the fan and the blower 
for cupola practices. I have endeavored rather to record 
the data in as complete a manner as possible. There are, 
however, a few points which should be brought out to 
make the report complete: 

1, The test has proved that, under favorable condi- 
tions, a 40 horse-power motor is sufficient to supply power 
for a blower or fan furnishing blast for a 54-inch cupola. 

2. The rate of melting is not proportional to the 
amount of air supplied to cupola. Too much air will tend 
to cool the cupola around the tuyeres and thus reduce 
the melting area. 

3. In a 54-inch cupola, when all heavy scrap and pig 
was charged, the 33 cubic feet positive pressure blower 
melted. more economically and faster than did the No. 10 
fan blower. 

4. The No. 8 fan melted much more econbmically and 
faster when the cupola was kept open by a small amount 
of light scrap than did the No. 10 fan when all. heavy 
scrap was used. 
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5. The high pressure produced by the positive pressure 
blower has a much more severe cutting effect on the lin- 
ing than had the lower pressure produced by the fan 
blower. 

6. The original cost and the cost of installation of the 
positive pressure blower would considerably exceed that 
of the fan blower. 

7. The actual saving in horse-power is not a large 
item. The saving due to the shorter time taken by the 
blower would depend upon the number of men employed 
and the price of work. 

8. The difference in economy between the two types 
of blower depends largely upon the cupola practice. The 
above tests would indicate that where the tuyeres were 
kept clean and the cupola was not packed too tight, there 
would not be any great difference in favor of either of 
the types of blowers. If the tuyeres are allowed to be- 
come partially closed, the positive type would prove the 
better. 

Addenda. 

There are two or three admitted facts that should be 
borne in mind in studying the above report. 

1. In order to obtain economical results in the fan 
blower curves should be avoided as much as possible, and 
when necessary should be made in easy lines. 

2. A fan delivers only as much air as there is a free 
opening for it to pass through. The horse-power required 
to operate the fan decreases as the free outlet closes. 

3. A positive pressure blower must supply a given 
amount of free air per revolution. As the opening de- 
creases in the cupola, due to closing up of the tuyeres, &c., 
the positive blower will force the same amount of air 
through this opening as it previously forced through the 
larger opening. It will, however, require a much larger 
amount of power to accomplish this. 

4. The pressure of air at a cupola, as recorded in a 
pressure gauge, is of value for comparisons only. The 
number of revolutions per minute of the positive pressure 
blower and the amount of horse-power consumed by the 
fan blower are the only guides to the amount of air sup- 
plied to the cupola. 


—————--e—___ 


The Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association.—The 
regular monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s 
Association was held in the rooms of the Engineers’ So- 
ciety of that city on Monday evening, December 5. W. H. 
McFadden was in the chair, and F. H. Zimmers was 
secretary. There was a very large attendance, among 
those present being: W. H. McFadden of Mackintosh, 
Hemphill & Co.; Joseph T. Speer, Pittsburgh Valve 
Foundry & Construction Company; William Yagle, Yagle 
Foundry & Machine Company; John A. Logan, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company; H. F. Barker, Taylor, Wilson 
& Co., Limited; J. Hunter Sleeth and S. B. Sleeth, West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company; George England, Edgar 
Thomson foundries; S. Sheriff, O. B. McMillan and D. 
L. Eynon, Seaman Sleeth Company; A. W. Slocum, Na- 
tional Car Wheel Company; BE. D. Frohman, 8S. Ober- 
mayer Company; F. H. Zimmers, Union Foundry & Ma- 
chine Company; James Kearn, J. F. Brown and Ralpb 
H. West, Mesta Machine Company; J. 8S. McCormick of 
J. S. MeCormick Company, and B. D. Fuller of West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company. In all there were 
over 50 members present at the meeting, making it by 
far the most largely attended meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Foundrymen’s Association that has been held since it 
has been organized. The large attendance was due to the 
intense interest in the paper on reports of tests made by 
Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., on “ The Results Obtained 
on Blowers and Fans on the Cupola,” and which is 
printed elsewhere in this issue. After the reading of the 
paper it was discussed to some extent, but a full dis- 
cussion of it will be had at the next meeting of the 
association, to be held January 9, 1905. 


—___~+-e—____ 


The armored cruiser Tennessee was launched Decem- 
ber 3 at the Cramp shipyards, Philadelphia, Pa. She is 
of 14,500 tons displacement and will be one of two of the 
most powerful cruisers constructed, 
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The United Sheet & Tin Plate Company. 


Quite a number of rumors have been going the rounds 
of the press relative to a settlement of the affairs of the 
United Sheet & Tin Plate Company, which went into 
bankruptcy some time ago. It has been learned on excel- 
lent authority that a majority of the creditors agreed 
recently to accept a compromise of 20 per cent. The 
people of Marietta, Ohio, where the principal plant of the 
company is located, have made earnest efforts to bring 
about a settlement, and it has several times been an- 
nounced in the local papers that the works would be put 
in operation in about 30 days, but that time has passed 
and nothing definite has transpired regarding the actions 
of the Pittsburgh syndicate which was reported as being 
prepared to acquire the tin mill of the company at 
Marietta, the sheet mill at Newcomerstown, and the 
property at Byesville, Ohio, which latter consists of 
foundations for one open hearth furnace and a bar mill 
roll train, partly covered with buildings. Meanwhile, 
the case of James L. Shawver et al. versus the United 
Sheet & Tin Plate. Company remains in the United 
States Court at Columbus. This suit is the result of 
controversy among stockholders and creditors, and is 
very complicated in its nature. Lakin C. Taylor of 
Columbus, formerly of Cambridge, Ohio, who promoted 
the combination known as the United Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company and was one of its officers, has been very 
diligent in his efforts to obtain control for the Pittsburgh 
syndicate, and it is noted in the Columbus papers that 
he is also promoting a bank known as The Capitol Sav- 
ings & Trust Company. Among the list of directors 
several names appear of men who have been connected 
with the sheet and tin plate business. It is significant 
that persons from Morgantown, W. Va., are interested, 
there being an idle tin mill for sale at that point, also 
Meyersdale, Pa., where a new sheet mill is now being 
built. Other persons named in connection with the bank- 
ing company are closely connected with the steel roofing 
business. It is hoped by citizens of the towns where the 
idle mills are located that the bank combination may 
help to restore the condition of the various plants to 
active operation. Another large tin mill, not in opera- 
tion, in the same district, is at Clarksburg, W. Va., 
known as the Jackson Sheet & Tin Plate Company. 

————_~9-+ 


OBITUARY. 


JAMES P. WALSH, for many years superintendent of 
the brass department of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, and who was subsequently engaged in the 
brass foundry business on his own account in that city, 
died November 30, aged 65 years. He was born in Ire- 
land and came to this country when a child. 

CHARLES CoUSE, manufacturer of machinery and 
leather belting, Newark, N. J., died on December 3 in 
New York City from apoplexy. He was born in Sauger- 
ties, N. Y., 63 years ago, and served in the Civil War. 

STEPHEN C. Fratey, head of the metal firm of S. C. 
Fraley & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., died on December 2. 
aged 65 years. Mr. Fraley was a very prominent mem- 
ber of the Masonic order, and was actively interested 
in a number of other organizations. 

FRANKLIN DuNpDoRE of the firm of F. Dundore &. Co., 
bankers and brokers, one of the oldest members of the 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange, died November 27 as a re- 
sult of a stroke of apoplexy at his home at Chestnut Hill. 
Mr. Dundore was 66 years old. Thirty years ago he was a 
prominent iron merchant in Philadelphia. 

SAMUEL HUMPHRIES, treasurer of Samuel Trethewey & 
Co., Limited, Pittsburgh, manufacturers of steel shear 
knives and special machinery, died November 29. 

Oe 

The Griffin Wheel Company, Chicago, has bought the 
plant and business of the Chicago Car Wheel & Foundry 
Company. This company, whose plant‘is at Forty-third 
and Wood streets, was formerly known as the Fort 
Wayne Car Wheel & Foundry Company and was owned 
principally by J. H. Bass. The Griffin Wheel Company 
is operating the plant. 
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The Canadian Installment System of Patent 
Fees. 


Canada has an installment system of patent fees 
under which the inventor need not pay a lump sum to 
protect his patent for the full period of 18 years dur- 
ing which his invention is safeguarded for him. The 
full fee is $60. He may pay it all down and have no 
further occasion for worry, or he may pay $20 down, re- 
ceiving protection for six years, and before the end of 
the sixth year $20 more, and then, when his 12 years’ 
protection is running out, $20 more, which gives him the 
maximum 18 years of a patent’s life. Or he may pay 
for 12 years at the beginning, or at the end of 6 years 
may pay up for the remaining 12 years. Sir Lloyd Wise, in 
a recent address on needed reforms in the Canadian patent 
laws, advocated extending this installment law still fur- 
ther, so that after five years’ protection under an initial 
fee of $20 the patentee may make annual payment of $3, 
or, of course, he may pay in advance to whatever extent 
he may deem fit up to the full fee. The argument used 
in connection with this system is that it better enables 
the inventor of small means to obtain a patent and to 
maintain it; and, more important, it acts as an auto- 
matic weeding out of patents through lapses in pay- 
ments where they are not being worked, thus opening 
to the industrial community a fund of ideas which 
otherwise would be barred to them during the full life 
of a patent. One so called weakness of the system as it 
stands is that hardship may be imposed by depriving 
the patentee of all his rights because of his failure to 
pay one installment fee on time. Sir Lloyd Wise pro- 
poses that a system of fines be arranged so that the 
patentee may have the right to renew the lapsed patent 
within one year of the time of the overdue payment by 
the payment of a fine of, say, $5 for three months, $10 
for 6 months, $15 for 9 months and $25 for 12 months. 
In connection with this plan the patentee would be de- 
prived of his right to sue for infringement occurring 
during the period between the time the fee became due 
and the date of the payment of the fine. Probably a 
great many American inventors and manufacturers would 
welcome such a provision in the United States patent 
laws for both the reasons advanced in favor of the 
system as in use in Canada or as proposed with the 
change. The diminished drain on the finances of the 
inventor has obvious advantages, and the lapsing of un- 
worked patents due to nonpayment of fees would rid the 
manufacturer of a good deal of annoyance. 


> &___——_- 


Rapid Steel Construction Work.—On August 31 the 
Seamless Tube Company of America of Pittsburgh, which 
is building a large plant at Monessen, Pa., for the manu- 
facture of seamless steel tubes, gave a contract to the 
McClintic-Marshall Construction Company of Pittsburgh 
for the erection of a steel building, which called for its 
completion within 60 days from date. The erection of the 
building was started September 1, and the entire build- 
ing was completed three days before the contract time 
had expired. The structural steel workers handled an 
average of 30 tons of steel each day. The building is 
125 feet wide by 600 feet long. The McClintic-Marshall 
Construction Company has received a contract for the 
steel work for the new Majestic Theater in Chicago, 
which calls for about 3000 tons of structural steel, and 
has also received contracts for bridge work from the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, calling for about 750 tons 


of steel. 
8 a 


It is said that Eastern capitalists have made a bid of 
275,000 for the plants of the Coxey Steel Casting Com- 
pany and the Coxey Silica Sand Company, at Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, and that it will be accepted and both plants 
put in operation. 


C. H. Wood, late manager of the Detroit Seamless 
Tube Company, has succeeded A, H. Hutchinson as West- 
ern manager of the Shelby Tube Company at Chicago. 
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Pig Production Increas- 
ing Rapidly. 


A Sharp Lowering in Stocks on Hand. 





The statistics of the production of pig iron which we 
present below illustrate in a striking manner how the 
output adjusts itself to changed conditions. The capacity 
has been very considerably increased, and further ad- 
ditions to it have already taken place or are in prepara- 
tion. It looks as though before midwinter we will be 
making and using iron at our maximum rate. 

Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast 
-——December 1.—,—November 1.--~ 








Location Number Number Capacity Number Capacity 
ot furnaces. of stacks. in blast. per week. in blast. per week. 
oo A See ee 11 16,155 10 15,740 
New Jersey......... 8 4 6,384 4 6,500 
ee eee 2 1 221 1 216 
Pennsylvania : 
Lehigh Valley..... 27 14 9,150 12 8,194 
OS 1 1 204 1 221 
Schuylkill Valley.. 13 9 9,940 7 6.570 
Low. Susquehanna. 10 5 7,463 5 6,980 
Lebanon Valley... 11 2 1,697 2 1,730 
ee ae 1 1 529 1 531 
Pittsburgh district. 37 32 89,775 31 88,183 
MEE 6.08) ts0.9°0% 3 3 1,657 2 1,119 
Shenango Valley.. 21 14 26,470 11 22,706 
West. Penn....... 24 14 19,386 13 18,826 
ee ee 1 0 0 0 0 
MaryiaMd. ia 6 oc bs bccn 5 3 6,162 3 6,488 
_ Wheeling district.... 18 8 14,960 8 15,871 
Mahoning Valley.... 17 15 34,562 11 26,458 
Central and North- 
ern Ohio and Mich. 18 11 25,000 11 27,682 
Hocking Valley...... 2 0 0 0 0 
Hanging Rock...... 12 8 5,915 7 4,621 
RE 8 oh nee ok wee 21 14 33,550 14 33,885 
SEE bts e040 1 0 0 1 1,002 
Minnesota ......... 1 1 1,155 1 824 
eee 5 4 4,486 3 3,160 
SI ss pheardenstnn aia, 1 0 0 0 0 
CID a. kas suas 0 4 2 3,947 2 3.328 
i ae ae 1 0 0 0 0 
The South: 
Vo Peer er 23 8 5,039 4 2.445 
OO a 3 1,520 2 619 
Alabama ........ 43 22 26,020 21 25,210 
Tennessee ....... 16 9 4,782 8 4,600 
OTR. ah iebase 1 1 1,017 1 540 
North Carolina... 1 0 0 0 0 
THOM avs nes VOTE 220 357,146 197 334,249 


For a series of months the active anthracite and coke 
furnace capacity fluctuated as follows: 


Coke Coke 
capacity capacity 
per week. per week. 

December 1, 1904..... OUT AGO’ Mag Biss dive 873,496 
oy ee oe eee eee 386,215 
IO Bik bc ckssd cs cudd eee Mme Bas ita. ba vnc aed 347,424 
September 1.......... 201,573 February 1........... 335,339 
MG Bids 3 oe eaten 246,092 January 1, 1903...... 346,073 
Sa ES. Fe0 oo ckcke 272,301 ##December 1, 1902..... 336,617 
BOGS 3. vet oe ened 336,197 NMoveesber 2... sscccss 330,110 
| Ye Sa ee $68,244 October 1............ 837,837 
SRR re 337,257 September 1.......... 828,243 
Ee Se ee ee ee a ree 328,745 
Pabraens  Bisiie ksease ee | Disks skies cdi 303,793 
January 1, 1904...... OS ae ee 337,492 
December 1, 1903..... nM Dn ssn« acaan hehe 337,627 
WEEE Da pcacnuans a ME Bes oa sa65.0-05 0.5 331,140 
Ore ee eS ee 316,039 
September 1.......... 360,197 February 1........... 325,440 
RNG h..b snikswsieionda 353,681 January 1, 1902...... 291,992 
Reto cct eel ta aaa 384,825 December 1, 1901..... 317,358 





A considerable number of blast furnaces resumed in 
November, there being among them Cedar Point in New 
York, Topton and the second Warwick in the Schuylkill 
Valley, Lehigh and Keystone in the Lehigh Valley, one 
Edgar Thomson spiegel and No. 2 Eliza in Pittsburgh, 
one new South Sharon, Atlantic and Hall of the Republic 
Company in the Shenango Valley, Adrian and one Cam- 
bria in western Pennsylvania, Wellston in the Hanging 
Rock region, Thomas in Wisconsin, Cherry Valley, Mary, 
Niles and Seneca in the Mahoning Valley. in the South 


there were started Buena Vista, Princess and Pulaski in 
Virginia, Watts in Kentucky, Vanderbilt in Alabama and 
one Allen’s Creek and Citico in Tennessee. There have 
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been blown out Scottdale in western Pennsylvania and 
Searles in Tennessee. 


Monthly Pig Iron Production, 





July. August. September. October. November 
(31 days) (31 days) (30 days) (31 days) (30 days) 
New York..... 44,095 43,200 44,725 63,701 67,735 
New Jersey... 21,665 22,116 19,192 29,744 28,308 
Lehigh Valley. 36,062 34,867 33,166 37,270 38,524 
Schuylkill Val. 23,585 28,667 27,055 29,081 39,165 
Lower Susque- 
hanna and 
Lebanon Val. 88,008 38,435 38,960 43,319 41,526 
Pittsburgh dis. 302,266 340,053 395,324 402,880 382,316 
Shenango Val... 61,708 64,374 92,273 100,557 106,326 
West. Penn... 72,465 70,006 68,974 78,451 82,787 
Md., Va. and 
Kentucky.... 54,301 46,583 48,200 44,547 50,899 
Wheeling dis.. 29,249 42,784 80,279 64,401 64,117 
Mahoning Val... 77,646 85,126 104,724 109,918 129,774 
Cent. and No. 42,981 52,954 72,906 91,182 98,610 
Hocking Valley 
and Hanging 
ee 14,979 16,948 21,449 22,406 24,295 
Ill.,Mich.,Minn., 
Wis., Mo. and 
RRL is Sites 165,338 172,488 184,788 199,125 192,918 
Alabama ..... 94,073 82,536 95,045 111,638 111,016 
Tennessee, No. 
Carolina and 
Georgia 27,876 26,535 25,617 22,181 22,286 
Totals ....1,106,207 1,167,672 1,352,677 1,450,401 1,480,602 


Production of Steel Companies.—Returns from all the 
plants of the United States Steel Corporation, the Cam- 
bria, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Lackawanna, Wheeling, 
Ashland, Republic, Jones & Laughlin, La Belle, Bethle- 
hem, Calumet and Colorado companies show the follow- 
ing totals of product month by month. We present also 
separately monthly figures of the production of spiegel- 
eisen and ferromanganese : 


Production of Steel Companies. 
Spiegeleisen and 


Pig.—Total production. ferromanganese. 
1903. 1904. 1903. 1904. 

EE (65s bio ds. Sor eRe s DEE sc hee ep 6,673 
MET iiseaveiae” cham FORD esc 12,961 
eee LSA. Sl ee Gameee | un cds 23,128 
pee te Pee 966,850 974,006 11,755 29,145 
BN 64 Cine Stans eeea 1,037,325 927,534 17,600 25,755 
GUE 6 4a tie da ses ced 1,021,839 788,822 16,309 24,950 
PER 6865.0 SPe dares 987,855 694,892 14,933 27,284 
AME IER 993,564 747,570 15,862 19,280 
eee 956,363 936,494 8,406 20,723 
CORRE) Avon s semen 829,215 971,447 10,374 13,669 
November ...0:.cs0. 553,067 960,916 17,695 12,319 
eee rer ee, en kee 15,394 ace 


We estimate the production of the anthracite an 
coke furnaces monthly as follows: 


Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig. 


1903. 1904. 

Gross tons. Gross tons. 
January (31. days). ...ccccccercevee 1,472,788 921,231 
February (29 days) .........s-+e00- 1,390,615 1,205,449 
Se NN ac weed > see hao 1,590,470 1,447,065 
pe errors yee 1,608,431 1,557,267 
WEA BGR GROUT 5 6'9.05 0 doc bats ooh dia'oms 1,713,614 1,533,350 
ee rere ee 1,673,228 1,292,030 
TORY TEL GARE) 05.000. 2 sc cnceesacenys 1,546,184 1,106,297 
Meeet (El GHB) oo. cc ccc cece ceess 1,571,126 1,167,672 
September (30 days)............+5- 1,553,717 1,352,677 
Gotehar. 480 GAGs) os .vv oc ces devs ova 1,425,658 1,450,401 
November (30 days)..........+.++6- 1,039,622 1,480,602 
December (81 Gays)... ...csosccseces BEES... . sévestes 


These figures do not include the production of the 
charcoal furnaces, which have during the first six months 
of 1904 averaged about 35,500 tons per month. 


Stocks, 





Believing that a Classification of the merchant stocks 
by general geographical divisions would aid in a correct 
appreciation of the situation, we have arranged them in 
three groups: The Eastern, which includes New York, 
New Jersey and the Schuylkill, Lehigh, Lower Susque- 
hanna and Lebanon valleys; the Central Western and 
Northwestern, which includes western Pennsylvania, the 
Shenango and Mahoning valleys, the Hanging Rock re- 
gion, central and northern Ohio, and Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Missouri, and the Southern, 
which includes Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee. The stocks, of course, 
do not include the holdings of the steel companies: 
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Merchant Furnace Stocks. 





August 1. Sept. 1. Oct. 1. Nov. 1. Dec. 1. 

Be abs tke oe ne 104,086 104,270 96,397 88,980 78,243 
Central and North- 

west .........312,873 295.510 269,047 247,769 210,641 

WET Mik eah cee ns 253,381 231,021 190,003 192,284 160,572 

Botals... 66s. 670,340 630,801 555,447 529,033 449,456 


In the South some of the companies have accumulated 
some iron during October, while others have reduced 
their stock. 


MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


The William B. Pollock Company, Youngstown, Ohio, builder 
of heavy plate construction for blast furnaces and steel works, 
and which will make a large addition to its plant, advises us that 
the greater part of the equipment and supplies for this addition 
has been purchased. 





The United States Steel Corporation has recently placed or- 
ders for about 2100 cars. Of these about 1100 are freight cars 
for the Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad, and the balance are 
steel cars for the corporation’s ore roads in the Northwest. 


The plant of the Keystone Rolling Mill at Pittsburgh is to be 
dismantled. It is owned by John L. and Thomas G. McCutcheon, 
and has been idle for several years. It was operated for a time 
by the Fort Pitt Iron & Steel Company, the product being muck 
bar and skelp. 


The Liggett Spring & Axle Company, Pittsburgh, has decided 
to materially enlarge its spring and axle plant at Axleton, on the 
Monongahela River, some miles above Pittsburgh. Considerable 
new equipment will be installed. 


The new plant of the Ohio Steel Foundry Company at Paden 
City, W. Va., will be put in operation shortly after January 1. 
The plant contains three hot sheet mills, and the receiver hopes 
to complete the two open hearth furnaces .hat are now par- 
tially built, and may also add a bar mill. The plant is located 
on the Ohio River and has connections with the Ohio River 
division of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Natural gas is used 
for fuel and is furnished to the plant at a very low cost. 


No. 2 Eliza furnace of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was blown in on November 28, after being idle 
for several months. All five Eliza furnaces and the Soho fur- 
nace are now in operation, turning out about 2500 tons of metal 
per day, all of which is used in its Bessemer plant. The com- 
pany has its own hot metal bridge across the Monongahela 
River, by which molten metal is taken direct from the Eliza 
furnaces to the Bessemer plant on the south side. 


Frank J. Gould of New York, who controls the street rail- 
way system of Richmond, Va., has purchased the Old Dominion 
Iron & Nail Works, which will be operated for the production 
of railway material. The plant, which is equipped with puddle 
mill, bar mills, nail mili and other departments, is to be en- 
larged and machinery put in for the manufacture of additional 
products. No plans, however, have as yet been prepared for the 
improvements. Thomas 8S. Wheelwright, formerly connected 
with the Richmond Iron Works, has been appointed general man- 
ager of the Ola Dominion plant. 


The skelp mill of the Youngstown Iron, Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany, at Youngstown, Ohio, was idle last week to make repairs. 
Work is being pushed on the new continuous furnace and it 
will be completed in about 30 days. On its completion officials 
of the company and Amalgamated will meet to settle the wage 
scale for the mill. It has never been adjusted despite repeated 
conferences. If the continuous furnace is successful others will 
be put in and the greater portion of the mill placed on a salary 
basis. 


In November the open hearth plant at the South Sharon 
works of the Carnegie Steel Company, South Sharon, Pa., turned 
out over 29,000 tons of steel. During the greater part of the 
month only 8 of the 12 50-ton furnaces were in operation. 


The La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, is installing 
an 84-inch plate mill. The building to contain the mill is 
being erected by the Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh. 


On Monday, December 5, five additional hot mills in the 
South Sharon Works of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany, at South Sharon, Pa., were started, making a total of 15 
hot mills in operation in this plant. The other five hot mills will 
be started within two weeks, or just as soon as enough tin bars 
can be secured. 


The Mexican Central Railway Company, Mexico City, expects 
to purchase some steel rails for 1905 delivery, but as yet the 
quantity has not been determined. 


Cedar Point Furnace of the Northern Iron Company, at Port 
Henry, N. Y., was blown in on November 19. 

The Lehigh Iron & Steel Company’s furnace at Allentown, 
Pa., has just blown in. 

The Warner Iron Company, Cumberland, Tenn., expects to 
blow in its Cumberland Furnace about February, 1905. 
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The Susquehanna Iron & Steel Company, at Columbia, Pa., 
expects to blow in its furnace during March, 1905. 


General Machinery. 


The Southbridge Spectacle Company, Southbridge, Mass., is 


a new Massachusetts corporation which will establish a factory 
for the manufacture of spectacle frames, lenses, &c., and is in 


the market for a complete equipment of the necessary machine 
tools. A new power plant will also be installed. The company 
is capitalized for $15,000, and the incorporators are Joseph 
Ouimette, William R. Olney and Stephen Richards, Jr., all of 
Southbridge. 


Springer & Lister, founders and machinists, Knoxville, Tenn., 
are building a new-foundry, 50 x 60 feet, which will be equipped 
with a 15-ton crane and two cupolas and a machine shop, 
35 x 60 feet. 


An electric crane, the specifications for which are prepared, 
is required by the Day-Ward Company, Warren, Ohio, which is 
to rebuild its foundries, recently destroyed by fire, with the ex- 
pectation of occupying the new structures early in February. 
The new buildings will be of steel and glass construction. 


To make room for the erection of another building the A. 
& F. Brown Company, Elizabethport, N. J., has moved its 
pattern storage building, 65 x 150 feet, in a portion of which is 
located the pattern shop, without interfering with the operation 
of the tools. The building was moved about 150 feet, and during 
the process of moving power was supplied to the wood working 
tools by an electric motor and the building was furnished with 
electric lights and steam. The steam was supplied through a 
temporary line, which was made up of short lengths and a rub- 
ber high pressure steam hose, and as the building moved a piece 
of temporary steam line was taken out and again connected up 
with the hose. In this way steam was kept in the building. 


The Coles Machine Company, Oneida, N. Y., manufacturer of 
fine tools for difficult work, is installing a new shop. ‘The 
machinery is practically al) secured. 

The William B. Scaife & Sons Company, Pittsburgh, has 
received a contract for the erection of a steel building to con- 
tain the forge shop of the new plant of the Driggs-Seabury 
Ordnance Corporation, at South Sharon, Pa. The building will 
be 155 feet wide by 160 feet long. The William B. Scaife & 
Sons Company has already erected four or five steel buildings 
for this concern. 


Yeo Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa., a new firm consisting of 
Samuel P., George S. and W. S. Yeo, have recently purchased 
the long established business of Richard Batt & Son, 407 
Columbia avenue, and will conduct at that location the general 
business of engineering, millwrighting, machinists and black- 
smithing, their special line of manufacture being paint machin- 
ery and elevating and conveying machinery. In order to estab- 
lish catalogue files, they would be pleased to receive catalogues 
from manufacturers of machinery and tools, as well as general 
machinery supplies. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


H. H. Sutro, A. C. Christensen and L. M. Booth, all formerly 
connected with Industrial Water Company, have organized the 
Booth Water Softening Company, for the manufacture and in- 
stallation of water softening plants for railroads, industrial 
works, &c. Communications should be addressed to L. M. Booth, 
126 Liberty street, New York. 

The Interborough Rapid Transit Company, New York, is to 
build a new transforming station, 58 x 103 feet, on Hillside 
avenue near Eleventh avenue. 


Foundries. 


Maher & Flockhart, founders Newark, N. J., have placed an 
order with the Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, for a 
20-ton and a 10-ton electric traveling crane. These cranes are 
to be equipped with Crocker-Wheeler motors and controllers, 
and the runway is being erected by the Cooper-Wygand-Cook 
Company. 

The Kentucky Foundry Company, Eddyville, Ky., which has 
been in operation for two years, has incorporated with a capital 
stock of $15,000. The business is controlled by J. G. Girdlér, 
A. N. Webb, and J. W. McMullin. 

It is the intention of the American Steel Foundries, New 
York, to increase the capacity of its plant at Chester, Pa. The 
detailed plans have not yet been drawn up. 


The Diamond Foundry Company, Binghamton, N. Y., has 
been incorporated, to occupy the old Adams Foundry, for the 
manufacture of iron and brass castings. The directors are Fred 
Eitapenc, E. I. Sherman, and James Green, who will be super- 
intendent. 

The Chicago Malleable Castings Company, West Pullman, 
Chicago; Ill, has begun the erection of a modern pattern vault. 
The building will be equipped with metal clad doors and win- 
dows, with concrete roof, and will be 40 x 80 feet. 

Willson M. Cary, Jr., has purchased from the receivers the 
bell foundry of the Henry McShane Mfg. Company, Baltimore, 
Md., at a cost of about $20,000. Mr. Cary will continue the 
business. 

Clifton Reeves, president of the Reeves Engine Company, 
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Trenton, N. J., and others of identified interests have organized 
the Reeves Foundry Company, with a capital stock of $60,000, to 
make gray iron castings for the requirements of the Reeves 
Engine Company. The new company is now erecting a plant at 
Trenton, 50 x 123 feet, 18 feet under the trusses, which will be 
equipped with an electric traveling crane and in every way 
with up to date machinery 


Fires. 


The hydraulic plant at Norway, Mich., owned by the Oliver 
Mining Company, was destroyed by fire last week. The loss is 
placed at over $200,000. 

The plant of the Japanese Tissue Mill Company, at South 


Hadley, Mass., was destroyed on December 4. The loss is about 
$25,000. 


The main building of the Trenton Oil Cloth and Linoleum 
Company, Trenton, N. J., was destroyed by fire December 2, caus- 
ing a loss of $40,000. 


On December 3, a fire at Manayunk, Pa., did $25,000 damage 
to the carpet yarn mill of the Freeland Mfg. Company. 


The plant of the National Biscuit Company at Pittston, Pa., 
was damaged by fire on December 1 to the extent of $30,000. 


The shops of the Texas Midland Railway, at Terrell, Texas, 
were recently destroyed by fire. It is said that the three main 
buildings, consisting of machine shop, paint shop and car sheds, 
together with the machinery, were destroyed. The loss is esti- 
mated at $50,000. 

The machinery outfit of the new filtration plant at Washing- 
ton, D. C., was seriously damaged by fire on November 30. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


The firm of Louis F. Shoemaker & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturer of steel buildings and bridges, has incorporated 
under the same name. Lewis F. Shoemaker is president and 
Thomas C. Satterthwait is secretary and treasurer. The works 
are located at Pottstown, Pa. 


Hardware. 


Atlanta Wire & Iron Works Company, Atlanta, Ga., makes 
a specialty of elevator inclosures, bank and office railing and 
window guards, and reports business exceptionally good. Quite 
a number of large contracts are on hand, and the outlook at 
present is favorable to an increased general demand throughout 
the Southern States. 

American Window Screen Company, Philadelphia, Pa., states 
that from the present outlook the demand for its patented 
adjustable sliding screens will be such as to overtax the capacity 
of its plant. This company make a specialty of screens for 
sliding up and down the window and can supply them in stock 
sizes. 

U. S. Washing Machine Company, manufacturer of the U. 8. 
steel washing machine, Racine Junction, Wis., has ‘recently 
made a material increase in the capacity of its plant, and is 
now reaching out for new business. Heretofore the factory 
has been kept busy filling orders which have come through 
personal solicitation, but now the output is such that prompt 
attention can be given to all orders. 

The White Enamel Refrigerator Company, St. Paul, Minn., 
has just completed two one-story buildings. One of these is an 
addition to the main finishing room and enameling plant, 52 x 
100 feet, and the other a separate fire proof building for storing 
stocks of iron, hardware and other materials. 

Wheeler Screen Company, Geneva, Ill., reports a steadily 
growing business, to take care of which a new building, two 
stories and basement, 32 x 140 feet, has been added to the 
plant, making a total of an acre of floor space. The company 
manufactures window screens exclusively. 

The Dent Hardware Company, Allentown, Pa., which began 
the manufacture of refrigerator hardware and iron toys in 1894, 
is now employing 200 hands. Many additions have been made to 
the original plant to keep pace with the developing business of 
the company, and next year the foundry, which was erected in 
the fall of 1903, will be extended so as to make a building 250 x 
50 feet in dimensions. 

The Dunston Wrench Company, which makes the Dunston 
ratchet wrench, has removed from La Crosse, Wis., to Decatur, 
Ill., Mr. Dunston’s former home. 


Miscellaneous. 


Cc. L. Barnes, New Britain, Conn., is to erect a new shop, 
20 x 40 feet and two and one-half stories, for the manufacture 
of chimney caps and similar lines. A part of the building will 
be used as a storehouse. 

It is announced from Bangor, Maine, that the Eastern Steam- 
ship Company is to build two large steamers equipped with steam 
turbines, for use on its Boston & Bangor line. The ships will be 
ready for use in the early summer of 1906. 

W. W. Stall, president and manager of the Factory Exchange, 
Boston, Mass., has leased the factory at Roxbury Crossing, which 
was vacated November 1 by the Bernstein Electric Company, to 
the R. H. Long Shoe Mfg. Company, which operates a large plant 
at South Framingham, The plant is to be entirely refitted with 
shafting, and a complete outfit of machinery is to be installed. 

The York Safe & Lock Company, York, Pa., has placed con- 
tracts for the construction of its proposed new buildings, and 
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arrangements are being made to go ahead with the work of 
building. There are to be two buildings, one 63 x 188 feet, two 
stories high, and the other 60 x 100 feet, two stories high. Both 
structures will be of brick with slate roofs. 


The Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Mich., has purchased 


the machinery for equipping its new plant. The orders were’ 


placed with a number of concerns. 
W. L. Staley, who has the contract for the construction of 
the new plant of the recently organized Central Car & Foundry 


Company, at Vincennes, Ind., has petitioned that a receiver be 
appointed for the company. 


The Abner Doble Company, San Francisco, Cal., has recently 
closed a contract with the Napa City Water Company for fur- 
nishing and erecting a new steel stand pipe. This stand pipe 
will be 25 feet in diameter and 100 feet high, and is to have 


a 30-inch balcony around the top, with an ornamental iron 
railing. 


Lee S. Ovitt, Merrill Building, Milwaukee, Wis., is con- 
templating the erection of a plant, probably in Milwaukee, for 
the manufacture of a new typewriter. The machine departs 
radically from present practice, the main difference being that 
the carriage, instead of moving transversely across the frame, 
will revolve, a complete revolution of this cylindrica) carriage 
being made for each line. This obviates the long lateral 
adjustment from the end of one line to the beginning of the 
next; the only adjustment necessary is the small drop—in this 
case a lateral movement—from the level of one line to the 
next one below. The plant will cost $20,000 or more, but 
the promoters have not yet reached the point of taking up its 
details. 


Antonio C. Pessano, president and general manager of the 
Great Lakes Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich., announces that 
his company has taken over the plant of the newly organized 
St. Clair Engineering Company, St. Clair, Mich., which was 
formerly operated by the Columbia Iron Works, and will com- 
plete the construction of the two modern freighters for the 
Gilchrist Transportation Company, which were just about 
started when the Columbia Iron Works went out of existence. 
The boats are to be 464 feet keel, 50 feet beam, and will be 
equipped with four Scotch boilers and triple expansion engines. 
With the acquisition of the shipyard at St. Clair the Great Lakes 
Engineering Company will have two modern shipyards and 
an engine plant. 


—__—_+e—____ 


The Drought in Pennsylvania.—ALToona, Pa., De- 
cember 6, 1904.—(By Telegraph.)—Throughout central 
and northern Pennsylvania the lack of water is seriously 
impeding industry, and unless the present drought is 
soon terminated so that sufficient water can be had for 
the operation of their boilers, manufacturing and indus- 
trial establishments will be in a quite helpless condition. 
At Altoona this state of affairs is very marked and as a 
result the great locomotive car and repair shops of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company were shut down at noon 
to-day. This happens at a very inopportune time, for 
the shops are needed most urgently at present to furnish 
adequate equipment for the movement of coal. The coal 
operators are already complaining that they cannot op- 
erate their mines and fill contracts for the want of suffi- 
cient rolling. stock to make shipments. Locomotives 
urgently in need of repairs are being rushed to the Bald- 
win Works at Philadelphia to be placed in fit condition 
for operation. Forty locomotives were sent yesterday 
and an order for 25 new engines has just been placed 
with the Baldwin Works. It is believed that an arrange- 
ment will be made with the Pressed Steel Car Company 
for the repair of cars needed now most urgently. Every 
effort is being made by the railroad company to relieve 
the distressing situation. All the available water to be 
had from the springs and creeks within a radius of sev- 
eral miles is being piped to Altoona with all possible 
speed. A fairly ample supply is available within 3% 
miles of the works in a stream called Tipton Run, but 
the railroad officials and the municipality are crossing 
legal swords over their respective rights, as both are 
desirous of obtaining the water of the stream. If the 
railroad is not hampered by the city it can deliver the 
water to its shops within two weeks. The shops closed 
were the machine shops, the car shops and the Juniata 
locomotive shops. 

oa oe ———_—_—_—_ 


Fred W. Ange, formerly private secretary to Thomas 
McDonald, superintendent of the Ohio Works of the Car- 
negie Steel Company, at Youngstown, has been made gen- 
eral superintendent of the North Works, an open-heartb 
plant of the Carnegie Steel Company, at Sharon, Pa. 
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Proposed New Organization of Workmen in 
the Building Trades. 


The builders and contractors of New York City are 
watching with some solicitude a movement toward the 
formation of what is aimed to be the largest central body 
of workmen in the building trades that has yet been 
organized. The object of the promoters of the new 
Building Trades Board is to bring together in one body 
all wage earners in the building trades, both skilled and 
unskilled, with the view of presenting a united front to 
the employers’ organization. To carry this movement to 
a successful issue, however, would seem to be a hercu- 
lean task, owing to the internal dissensions which pre- 
vail among the various unions. Yet it is claimed that a 
substantial foundation for the organization has already 
been laid and committees are at work on the prelim- 
inaries, whose efforts are being directed primarily toward 
smoothing over the mutual antagonisms that exist be- 
tween a number of the old unions and those new unions 
which have been formed in the past year or so to work in 
harmony with the Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion. This bitterness must be removed before any cen- 
tral organization can be established on a secure basis. 
It is planned to have the new organization in working 
shape before May 1, on which date a number of the 
agreements between the unions and the employers ex- 
pire. It is announced that one of the first objects to be 
taken in hand by the proposed central body will be a re- 
vision of the arbitration plan under which a number of 
unions are now operating with the Empioyers’ Associa- 
tion. It is claimed that the arbitration plan as now ex- 
isting works out almost exclusively in favor of the em- 
players and is too one sided. Another aim is to resist the 
movement toward the open shop. This, the union leaders 
think, will not be difficult, as the New York Employers’ 
Association has not shown any special leaning toward the 
open shop, but rather seems to prefer to work in har- 
mony with the unions on a closed shop basis. 

Leading members of the Building Trades Employers’ 
Association who have been interviewed on the subject of 
the proposed new central body of workmen are generally 
of the opinion that the internecine strife and jealousies 
which prevail among the various unions in the build- 
ing trades will make it difficult, if. not impossible, to 
successfully carry out the plan for one great organiza- 
tion which will embrace all the trades that have connec- 
tion with building operations. Nevertheless, a meeting of 
the new Building Trades Board was held last Sunday 
in New York City, at which 170 delegates, representing 
84 unions, signed its roster of membership. These dele- 
gates, it is claimed, represented more than 70,000 men 
connected with the building trades, which is a larger num- 
ber than formed the constituency of the old building 
trades organization under the leadership of Sam Parks 
and his successor, Philip Weinseimer. The unions that 
are claimed to be ready to affiliate with the new central! 
body, with their membership,. are as follows: 

Amalgamated Sheet’ Metal Workers, 2500: Cement and As- 
phalt Workers’ Union, 1200; Compact Labor Club of Marble 


Cutters’ Helpers, 1200; District Council Housesmiths 
and Bridgemen’s Union, 6000; Brotherhood of Plumbers, 


6000; Brotherhood of Carpenters and Amalgamated Car- 
penters’ Society, 14,500; Enterprise Association of Steam 
Fitters, 2800: Progress. Association of Steam Fitters’ 


Helpers, 1200; Empire Marble Cutters and Setters’ Union, 900; 
House Shorers and Movers’ Union, 600; Mosaic and Encaustic 
Tile Layers’ Union, 700; Tile Layers’ Helpers’ Union, 700; 
Electrical Workers’ Union, 2300; Local 15, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, 4000; Journeymen Bluestone Cutters’ 
Union, 1800; Journeymen Plumbers’ Unions Nos. 1 and 2, 3900; 
Local 46, Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers, .00; Double Drum 
Hoister Runners’ Union, 800; National Alliance of Painters and 
Decorators’ Local 28, 4500; Plasterers’ Society, 2500; Plas- 
terers’ Laborers’ Union, 1700; Reliance Labor Club of Marble 
Cutters, 1500; Sign Painters’ Union, 400; Salamander Associa- 
tion. of Pipe and Boiler Coverers, 600; Tar, Felt and Water- 
proof Workers, 600; United Cement Masons’ Union, 2000; 
United Portable and Safety Engineers, 1800; United Lumber 
and Iron Handlers, 1000; United Portable Hoistine Engineers 
(new union), 400; Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ Union, 800; 
Whitestone Association of Marble Polishers, 1800; Wood Carv- 
ers and Modelers’ Union, 500. 

In this list are rival unions in the same trades. In 
this connection the statement is made that, prior to a 


permanent organization being effected, these warring 
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unions must settle their differences and unite in order to 
become members of the central body. 
———~--e—___ 


Concentration of Navy Yard Power Piants. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 6, 1904.—An interest- 
ing report. has been made to the Navy Department by 
Messrs. Stone and Webster, the well-known electrical 
engineers and experts of Boston, upon a problem recently 
submitted to them by Secretary Morton concerning the 
concentration of the light and power plants now in use 
at the various navy yards and the provision that should 
be made for reserve power in each yard. 

As to the power producing capacity of the yard the 
engineers report that it is larger than smaller industrial 
establishments, for two reasons: First, because the multi- 
plicity of power plants necessitates sufficient capacity in 
each to carry individual maximum loads greater in pro- 
portion than would be required if all power production 
were concentrated at one point; and, second, because the 
duplication of shops of the same character, such as 
smitheries, joiners’ shops, machine shops, &c., requires 
a larger power plant installation than if all work of the 
same character were performed at one point instead of 
at several. 

The various kinds of power and miscellaneous service 
capable of concentration for which provision is now made 
at the various yards may be denoted as follows: 1, Pro- 
duction of electricity for power and light; 2, pneumatic 
power ; 3, hydraulic power; 4, live steam; 5, heating of 
buildings by steam or hot water, and 6, fire protection. 
At the larger yards the experts found three, and in some 
cases four, separate and distinct power plants ranging 
in ‘size from 100 to about 2000 horse-power. Further- 
more, the existing plants at a number of yards: have 
been so designed and installed, by intent or otherwise, as 
practically to prevent interchange of electric power be- 
tween departments, one department using alternating 
current and another direct, or one using alternating cur- 
rent of a certain character and another alternating cur- 
rent of a different character. As a ship under repair will 
generally haye work for every department represented 
on it, a breakdown of any one of the present numerous 
power plants would delay the completion of the work as 

much as any probable accident to a properly designed 
central power plant. 


Conclusions and Recommendations, 


The conclusions and recommendations of the en- 
gineers, in view of these conditions, are in part as fol- 
lows: 

Our study of the conditions under which the present power 
supply is produced warrants the conclusion that the yearly cost 


of power in a central plant should be less than the present 
costs by the following amounts: 





Portsmouth Ee aS Dates a6 ee ads ame aon $20,000 
SO Aides dhs Deed e0 ave dss nee wvedbeweewnan 25,000 
IO BON ais deeds ae 30,000 
League Island.......... 18,000 
Norfolk cm Riki A ahaks nied cham diana eae aan 15,000 

So oa cath Dane wine eae « Wiad a eta dot arson $108,000 


We estimate the expenditure required to effect these reduc- 
tions should not exceed: 





0 Se eer re ee $250,000 
SI Crs a5 wou de es 64 wa 60d on ane Re adaa Ce eee 250,000 
pe ae a ee aor ranee Se 450.000 
Ci, Bees © CRO i 6 ia cc 8 OSE So wn en bt ced ehee ce 75,000 
ONE bce womas TTT eT. CT Pe Te eee ee ee 250,000 

MS ced'c & da tew stds AMES ote alo aoa <n ee titre $1,275.000 


The following recommendations are made: 

That the operation of the consolidated plant be placed on a 
central station basis—that is, it should be ready at all times, 
day and night, to furnish an ample supply of power to any de 
partment—and should be placed in charge of men experienced 
in commercial central station operation, as undoubtedly a large 
part of the opposition that has developed to a consolidated 
plant 's the apprehension of the different departments that they 
will be handicapped in their work by an inefficient or insu‘ficient 
power supply and that it will be impossible to get emergency 
overtime power. This feeling, which is due to the present 
method of handling interdepartment business, with its attend- 
ant delays, will make it necessary to so change the department 
regulations as to make it possible for any department head to 
call directly upon the power producing department for such 
power and at such times as he may need it. 


Other recommendations apply to central heating 
plants, the use of individual motors, the use of fuel 
oil, &e. w. L. ©. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


Our monthly blast furnace statistics foreshadow a 





very large production of pig iron at an early date. Ca- 
pacity has increased from 334,000 gross tons on No- 
vember 1 to 357,000 tons on December 1, and since the 
opening of the current month there have been further 
additions. Preparations are going on in different parts 
of the country for resumption. The United States Steel 
Corporation will at the opening of the year have prac- 
tically its entire capacity in operation, there having 
been blown in lately idle furnaces in the Pittsburgh and 
the Wheeling districts. 

During the past month the Steel companies made 
960,626 gross tons in 30 days, as compared with 971,447 
tons in 31 days in October. The merchant furnaces 
produced 478,954 tons in October and 519,976 tons in 
November, and, taking into account the reduction in 
stocks, the shipments were 599,553 tons in November, as 
compared with 505,368 tons in October, which further 
compares with 459,641 tons in August. In other words, 
general consumption has increased by 140,000 tons per 
month since August. 

With the Steel works consuming 1,000,000 tons per 
month and the merchant furnaces shipping 600,000 tons, 
and the charcoal furnaces making at least 30,000 tons 
per month, we are now using fully 19,500,000 tons of 
Pig Iron per annum—a startling change when we make 
comparisons with the condition of affairs a year ago. 


When it is considered that we are approaching what is 
ordinarily regarded as the slackest season of the year, 
the conclusion seems warranted that there is a year of 
full work before us. 

There has been some very heavy buying of Basic Pig 
in the East, sales for the week to Steel works in New 
England, New York and eastern Pennsylvania footing up 
65,000 tons, which was placed on the basis of around 
$15 at furnace. 

A sharp demand for spot Bessemer and Basic has de- 
veloped in the Central West and one lot of 10,000 tons 
of Bessemer Pig has been sold to a Canadian Steel plant. 

In the Eastern markets fully 30,000 tons of Foundry 
Iron have been purchased by Cast Iron Pipe founders, 
and approximately 50,000 tons of Foundry Pig have been 
taken by one interest in the Central West. As a result 
the markets are very firm with an advancing tendency 
and an increasing number of sellers quoting higher prices. 

The demand for the intermediate products is heavy 
and prices are higher in Muck Bars, Wire Rods and 
Skelp, and are tending upward in Billets and Sheet Bars. 

It is regarded as an almost foregone conclusion now 
that prices on Finished Iron and Steel will be higher. 
This applies to the heavier lines like Shapes and Plates, 
which it is expected will be advanced at the forthcoming 
meeting on December 20. It is also likely in the case 
of Wire products, Tubes, Sheets and Tin Plates, while in 
Bars premiums over the official prices are now almost 
universal. 

The Steel Rail makers have already booked consider- 
able orders for 1905 delivery, and it is expected that when 
next week the official announcement that $28 is to be the 
price is made a large tonnage will be placed. 


December &, 1904 


A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
PIG JRON: 1904. 1904. 1904. 1903. 
Dec. 6, Nov. 30, Nov. 9, Dee. 9, 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 

Philadelphia #16. 16.50 15.50 15.00 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 

Cincinnati 15.75 15.00 12.00 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local,Chicago 16.50 16.00 15.50 14.25 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh 16.35 14.85 14.60 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh 15.85 13.85 12.50 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 17.50 17.00 16.50 16.50 


BILLETS, RAILS, &ce.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh 21.00 19.50 23.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia ‘ 24.50 22.00 24.25 
Steel Billets, Chicago 24.00 22.50 24.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh 28.00 27.00 31.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 


OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago 15.00 14.00 10.75 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... ° 16.00 14.25 11.75 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago 22.00 19.50 13.90 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia.... 18.50 17.00 16.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago 15.50 138.50 13.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 14.50 14.00 13.75 12.75 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh... 16.00 16.00 14.50 11.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 14.00 14.00 11.75 9.00 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.53%4 1.53% 1.438% 1.35 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago... 1.65 1.55 1.45 1.35 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.54% 1.54% 1.39% 1.34% 
Steel Bars, Tidewater 1.44% 1.44% 1.44% 1.44% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 
Tank Plates, Tidewater 1.54% 1.54% 1.54% 1.78 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.60 
Beams, Tidewater 1.54% 1.54% 1.54% 1.73% 
Benms,. Pittsburg. v2.00 cccces 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.60 
Angles, Tidewater 1.544% 1.54% 1.54% 1.73% 
Angles, Pittsburgh 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.45 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh 1.50 1.50 1.45 1.55 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.00 2.30 
Barb Wire, f.o.b Pittsburgh... 2.15 2.15 2.05 2.50 
Wire Nails, f.o.b Pittsburgh.... 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.90 
Cut Nails, Mill 1.70 1.60 1.90 


METALS: 

Copper, New York 14.8714 14.87% 13.87% 12.25 
Spelter, St. Louis 5.70 5.55 5.20 4.60 
Lead, New York 4.60 4.60 4.45 4.10 
Lead, St. Louis 4.52%, 440 4.22% 4.02% 
Tin, New York 29.12% 29.80 29.00 27.00 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 9.00 9.00 7.25 6.25 
Nickel, New York 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 


100 pounds, New York 38.64 3.64 349 3.79 


Chicago. 


a 


FISHER BUILDING, December 7, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 
It is evident that the forces which have been supporting 
and advancing the market are not through with their ef- 
forts. The perceptible wave of weakness which characterized 
last week’s trading has given way to a new strength, and 
Pig Iron prices show either absolute advances or a much 
firmer tone at old prices. The idea is prevalent that there 
is a good deal of manipulation under the market and that 
fictitious strength is being given to Pig Lron, particularly in 
order to justify the reaffirmation of the present price on 
Standard Section Rails, and that as soon as the Rail prices 
are announced the forces under the market will retire, hav- 
ing accomplished the purpose for which they have been 
laboring the last few months, leaving the market to sag to a 
point where it is more in proportion to the actual con- 
sumptive demand. As against that theory statements are 
made with the greatest emphasis that immediate specifica- 
tions and orders on the part of consumers are of such volume 
as to justify the present prices of raw materials and to 
warrant marked advanées in finished products. Both Cam- 
bria and the Republic are practically out of the market on 
Steel Bars, as they are holding their prices 10c. above the 
official 1.80c. basis, each stating that it has already booked 
so large a tonnage that it cannot take more and do justice 
to its customers. Iron bars have advanced to 1.65c. One 
of the two leading factors in local Northern Pig Iron has 
withdrawn from the market altogether, making nominally a 
minimum price of $17.50, Chicago, while the other factor, 
which still has some Iron to sell, has raised its price to a 
minimum of $16.50, Chicago. Southern Iron is firm at the 
$13.50, Birmingham, basis, with some trading being done at 
25c. to 50c. a ton higher. Two new bank buildings in Chi- 
cago, the Corn Exchange and Northern Trust, will each 
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require from 2000 to 2500 tons of Structural Steel, and a 
large number of other downtown structures are being figured 
on. Structural Steel is probably the most active commodity 
in to-day’s market, and buyers are evincing a disposition to 
cover before prices are advanced. It is difficult to epitomize 
the Sheet proposition except to say that prices are strong 
at the advances noted last week and that more Sheets are 
being sold at higher than official prices. P!ates, Pipe, 
Tubes and other finished products show considerable 
strength, but there is nothing phenomenal in the trading. 
‘ne upward movement in Scrap Iron has been checked and 
some of the lines have slumped off 50c. to $1. The Iron and 
Steel trade is looking forward with much interest to an- 
nouncements to be made by association meetings to be held 
shortly. 

Pig Iron.—Of the two leading factors in local Northern 
Foundry Iron one has withdrawn from the market al- 
together, announcing nominally the prohibitive price of 
$17.50, and the other has advanced his minimum to $16.50, 
stating that only large regular customers will be given that 
price and that the majority of quotations will be on the 
basis of $17, Chicago, for No. 2. Southern Irons are strong 
at $13.50, Birmingham, and sales are being made on that 
basis. The statement is made by some producers that they 
have been able to secure $13.75 and $14 at Birmingham for 
shipment not only in the Southern territory, but into the 
North as well, some of the higher prices being for spot de- 
livery and some for first and second quarters of 1905. A 
large volume of business was booked in this market on 
Northern Iron last week and a larger tonnage of Southern 
than any one expected. The following are the prices that 
are quoted either for delivery this year or the first quarter 
of the next, car lots or greater, f.o.b. Chicago: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $17.50 to $18.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 16.50 to 17.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 16.00 to 16.50 
og) a Fe 17.50 to 18.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1.......... 18.30 to 18.80 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2.......... 17.80 to 18.30 


Southern Silvery, 4 to 6 per cent. Silicon 18.15 to 19.15 


CO ME Rigi ccctceccacns.s to 17.65 
EE CO MC oS as cs Cesk sceecee coon Ce Bee 
Ge CORE MEU MEaGis heim c wes ve nee ---- to 16.65 
Oe COR, Fe As oc ce tcnveconces vende! S640 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ on Ses ae 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ ne ae Ae 
Souther, Gray Forge... . 6. ccs cccesss occe SO 2020 
Southern Mcttled and White.......... -e-. tO 15.90 
OS 16.00 to 16.50 
Greer TOOOO aia sais 6 es ko 00 se wees 17.80 to 18.30 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

6 to 8 per cent. Silicon............ 19.30 to 20.30 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

ee ee NO bse 6 6h de as eee oe ae 
EE MEE Es abd elb ORME Due Selene cose OO 20.55 
I 5: SI Rain fo nic Geist wn ove v9 00 Code 16.40 to 16.65 


Sheets.—The market is strong on the basis of 2.20c., 
Pittsburgh, for No. 28, and some mills are asking 50c. to 
$1 a ton higher. Evidently the recent advances made on 
Black and Galvanized Sheets are having the desired effect, as 
they are stimulating buying rather than discouraging it. 
We quote, Chicago, car lots, on the blue annealed and box 
annealed Sheets: Nos. 9 and 10, 1.76%4c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 
1.81%4c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.86%4c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 1.96%4c. ; 
Nos. 18 and 20, 2.1146c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.16%4c.; Nos. 
25 and 26, 2.21%4c.; No. 27, 2.26%4c.: No. 28, 2.36%4c.; No. 
29, 2.4614c.; No. 30, 2.56%4c. Chicago store prices have 
been advanced, but there is no longer any agreement or com- 
munity of interests between jobbers, each naming such 
prices as seems to fit the individual case in point. In some 
eases there is 15c. to 20c. spread between the minimum and 
maximum prices charged out of store. This spread is par- 
ticularly noticeable on the light gauges. With this ex- 
planation we make the following quotations: Black Sheets, 
No. 10, 1.95c. to 2.05c.; No. 12, 2c. to 2.10c.; No. 14, 2.15¢c. 
to 2.25c.; No. 16, 2.25c. to 2.35c.; No. 18, 2.35c. to 2.45c. ; 
No. 20, 2.40c. to 2.50c.; Nos, 22 and 24, 2.45c. to 2.60c.; 
No. 26, 2.50c. to 2.65c.; No. 27, 2.55c. to 2.70c.; No. 28, 
2.70¢. to 2.85¢c. Galvanized Sheets are strong at last week’s 
prices in carload lots, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: No. 16, 
2.5114¢c. ; Nos. 18 and 20, 2.66%4c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.81\éc.; 
No. 26, 3.01%4c.; No. 27, 3.21%4c.; No. 28, 3.41%4c. These 
prices are equivalent to about 80 and 5 per cent. discount at 
Pittsburgh. Store prices range from 75 per cent. discount 
to 75 and 5 and as low as 75 and 10 at Chicago warehouse. 


Old Material.—Consumers lave succeeded in making 
noticeable inroads on this market by flatly refusing to pay 
the fancy prices asked by dealers. In other words, the mar- 
ket advanced too rapidly to maintain its strength, and this 
week’s prices show a number of 50c. and $1 reductions com- 
pared with last week. As a matter of fact, the three large 
consumers in the West are pretty well stocked and are buy- 
ing little or nothing at the present prices, and dealers who 
for several months have been bidding up prices are showing 
some alarm at the new turn of affairs. However, the new 
strength in Pig Iron is expected to give fresh support to 
Old Material and prevent a positive break. In the follow- 
ing prices the higher figures are about those asked by deal- 
ers from consumers, and the lower the dealers’ buying prices 
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from railroads and each other. We quote as follows, per 
gross ton: 


QE Trend Bees... 404 cditdelencdéaies $22.00 to $22.5u 
Old Steel Rails, 4 feet and over...... 15.50 to 16.00 
Oid Steel Rails, less than 4 feet...... 14.50 to 15.00 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in- 

DEL Arde kit cacwccuscie teenamaes 22.00 to 22.5u 
Heavy Relaying Rails, for side tracks.. 20.00 to 20.50 
Cie Ct Es «ies ah dnne eee saees 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 14.00 to 14.50 
Frogs, Switches and Guards......... 14.00to 14.25 
RE aha aera ahaa so. 0c dela tural aaah 10.00 to 10.50 


The following quotations are per net ton: 
Irom Wish Plates......... . .819.00 to $19.50 





BN ON a ode udin aes Wamemwe. ee 22.00 to 22.50 
OT eae abu ind add mem aed 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought.............. 17.00to 17.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought.............. 16.00to 16.50 
ra athe Ghia sare a caine’ 17.50 to 18.00 
eM Oo", Pee 14.00 to 14.50 
Wrought Pipes and Flues............ 12.50to 13.00 
SEG ee) i ac dcdied ets dvalee's 11.50 to 12.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 11.50to 12.00 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 11.00 to 11.50 
CE Es bad icciusdteadeccensescss 6S Ge 
PR NENG DOs cc evcddewsle de c'sewe 7.50 to 8.00 
RR Ri do ails wun wae eee Raia’ 9.50 to 10.00 
OO ae eee ee 8.50 to 9.00 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 11.50to 12.00 
Pe Be i vee c ce cecnrneqetvets 14.00 to 14.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 11.50 to 12.00 
ee ree ea 13.00 to 13.50 
Agricultural Malleable............... 12.00 to 12.50 


Metals.—Pig Lead has advanced 35c. per 100 lbs. and 
is now quoted at 4.55c. for 50-ton lots, 4.65c. for car lots 
and 4%c. to 5c. for small lots, but it is extremely difficult 
to get at any price. Casting Copper is unchanged but 
strong at l5c. to 15%e. and Lake 15\%c. to Wee. Pig 
Tin is firm at 3lec. to 31%c. Spelter is quoted at 4.65c. in 
car lots and 4.75c. in smaller lots. Sheet Zinc is unchanged 
at 6.65c., Chicago, in car lots of 600-lb. casks, and 4c. to 
14e, higher for small lots. Old Copper is 4c. higher, as are 
also Red Brass Borings and Light Brass. Zinc has ad- 
vanced 4c., Pewter No. 1 1c. and Block Tin Pipe le. We 
quote: Copper Wire and Heavy, 13%4c.; Copper Bottoms, 
12\44c.; Copper Clips, 12%c.; Red Brass, 12c.; Red Brass 
Borings, 10%c.; Yellow Brass, Heavy, 9c.; Yellow ‘Brass 
Borings, 8%c.; Light Brass, 7%4c.; Lead Pipe, 4.25¢c.; Tea 
Lead, 4.10c.; Zinc, 4%4c.; Pewter No. 1, 19%4c.; Block Tin 
Pipe, 26c. 

(By Mail.) 


Billets.—The market is strong, with talk of an advance 
in prices in the near future. Buyers are covering their 
needs as far into the future as sellers will permit, the usual 
limit being January 1, with here and there contracts closed, 
it is said, covering the first quarter. The Steel department 
of the Illinois Steel Company at South Chicago is still idle, 
with no immediate prospect of resumption. Prices are un- 
changed, as follows: Bessemer Rolling Billets, 16 square 
inches in section and larger, up to but not including 100 
square inches, $24 per gross ton, Chicago; 100 square inches, 
up to but not including 400 square inches, $26; 400 square 
inches and larger, $30. Open Hearth Forging Billets $26 a 
gross ton for sections 16 square inches, up to but including 
100 square inches; Billets smaller than 16 square inches in 


section or 100 square inches and larger, $28; Axle Billets, 


$28. Less than car lots, $2 extra. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The president of the Rock 
Island road has announced that his company would buy 
150,000 tons of Standard Section Rails in 1905, no matter 
what the price, and that many other trunk lines were in 
the same position. The Rail situation is strong and there is 
less and less likelihood of a reduction of price from the 
present $28 basis at the long defererd but soon due meeting 
of the Rail pool. Present specifications, however, are ex- 
tremely light, so much so that the Rail mill of the Illinois 
Steel Company is still idle. Demand for Light Section 
tails continues to be active at from $22 to $24 per gross 
ton at mill. Angle Bars rule at from 1.30c. to 1.35c.; Spikes 
from 1.65c. to 1.70c.; Track Bolts have advanced, now being 
quoted at from 2.30c. to 2.35c., with Square Nuts and about 
2.50c. with Hexagon Nuts. Store prices on Angle Bars, 
Track Bolts and Spikes are from 15c. to 20c. above mill 
prices. 

Structural Material.—The Corn Exchange National 
Bank has decided to erect a 16-story bank and office build- 
ing instead of a three-story bank building, as at one time 
proposed, and will require perhaps 2000 tons of Structural 
Steel. Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge are architects. Railroads 
are more and more in evidence as buyers of Steel bridges, 
which in many instances can be erected more advantageous- 
ly in winter than in summer, as false work can usually be 
erected on the ice. Jobbers in Structural Steel are particu- 
larly active in specifying against contracts, and this is only 
ene of many indications that higher prices will prevail be- 
fore spring. Official prices, which will not be quoted on 
contracts extending beyond shipment the end of next June, 
are as follows: Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 inches, inclu- 
sive, 1.56%4c., Chicago: Angles, 3 to 6 inches, 44-inch and 
heavier, 1.5644c.; Angles, larger than € inches on one or both 
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legs, 1.66%4c.; Beams, larger than 15 inches, 1.66%c.; Zees, 
8 inches and over, 1.56%4c.; Tees, 3 inches and over, 1.61}4c., 
with the usual extras for cutting to exact lengths, punching, 
coping, bending or other shop work. Store prices on Struc- 
tural Materials are 1.80c. to 1.90c. for Angles, Beams, Chan- 
nels and Zees, base sizes, with 1.90c. to 2c. for 18, 20 and 
24 inch Beams; Tees, 1.85c. to 1.95c. These prices are for 
either random lengths or cut to lengths. 

Plates.—A better feeling prevails than during last 
week’s breathing spell and specifications are again coming 
in with fair activity. ‘They are still far short of aggregating 
sufficient tonnage to permit Western mills to run econom- 
ically. The Lilinois Steel Company has resymed work in 
its South Chicago Plate mill, with orders on its books for 
Ship Plates for two big Steel freighters to be built at South 
Chicago for the United States Steel Corporation, besides a 
large miscellaneous tonnage. Mills refuse to enter into 
contracts at present prices beyond June 30, 1905. Official 
prices are unchanged, as follows: Tank quality, 44-inch and 
heavier, wider than 24 and up to 100 inches wide, carloads, 
Chicago, 1.56%4c.; 3-16 inch, 1.66%4c.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 
1.7144c.; No. 9, 1.8146c.; Flange quality, any width up to 
100 inches, 1.6646c.; Sketch Plates, in Tank quality, 1.66%4c. ; 
in Flange quality, 1.764%4c. Store prices on Plates are as 
follows: Tank Plates, up to 100 inches wide, 44-inch and 
heavier, 1.80c. to 1.90c.; 3-16 inch up to 72 inches wide, 
1.90c. to 2c.;, No. 8, up to 60 inches wide, and No. 10, up 
to 48 inches wide, 1.90c. to 2c.; lower gauges are quoted 
under the headings of Sheets. Beyond the base widths 
named extras from 10c. to 25c. per 100 lbs. are charged for 
wider widths; Flange quality is usually charged at 25c. 
extra. 


Bars.—lIron Bars show another advance and are now 
quoted at 1.65c., base, half extras, Chicago, in car lots from 
mill. Makers of freight cars, who prefer Iron to Steel, are 
about the only large users who are Luying Iron Bars at this 
unusual premium over Steel. Soft Steel Bars and Bands 
are unchanged in their official price of 1.30c., base, Pitts- 
burgh, or 1.46%4c., base, half extras, Chicago, in car lots 
from mill. Heavy specifications continue to come from all 
quarters, and Bar users generally ere buying up to their 
maximum necessities as insurance against an advance that 
is looked for in the near future. The Republic Iron & Steel 
Company and the Cambria Steel Company are both out of 
the market on Steel Bars for the present, as they are quot- 
ing $2 a ton higher than association prices and do not de- 
sire further business at association figures. The Interna- 
tional Harvester Company is understood to be quoting full 
association prices and to be getting some tonnage of Soft 
Steel Bars and Shapes on that basis. Steel Hoops are un- 
changed at 1.55c. rates, full extras, Pittsburgh, or 1.7144c., 
Chicago, in car lots. Store prices on Iron Bars have ad- 
vanced 10c. to 15c., and are now 1.85c. to 1.95c., base, full 
extras. Soft Steel Bars and Bands are unchanged at 1.60c. 
to 1.70c., base, half extras; Soft Steel Angles, Channels and 
Tees at 1.75c. to 1.80c., half extras; Soft Stee] Hoops, 2c. to 
2.10c. rates, full extras. 


Merchant Steel.—The gradually advancing prices in 
raw materials and the necessity of vaising prices on finished 
products before long are leading consumers of Merchant 
*Steel to specify actively on contraets and to ask mills to 
raise the maximum figures when they are not deemed sufli- 
cient to cover probable requirements up to next July. Prices 
are unchanged, as follows: Bessemer and Open Hearth 
Spring Steel to general trade, 1.85c. to 1.90c.; Smooth Fin- 
ished Machinery Steel, 1.7144c. to 1.76%4c.; Smooth Fin- 
ished ‘Tire, 1.66%4c. to 1.7144c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.51%4c. 
to 1.5646c.; Concave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, apparently 
unchanged at 1.66%c. to 1.7144c.; Cutter Shoe, apparently 
unchanged at 2.25c. to 2.30c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.01%4c. to 
2.064%4c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 644c. to 8c.; special grades of 
Tool Steel, 18c and up; Shafting at 52 per cent. in car lots 
and 47 per cent. in less than car lots; Railway Spring, car- 
load lots, 1.66c. to 1.7144c., with reduction for larger quan- 
tities. 

Merchant Pipe.—As Skelp advances in price there is 
less and less disposition on the part of independent Pipe 
mills to offer lower prices or to accept long time contracts 
at present figures. The widely published $2 advance noted 
in commercial dailies was a myth, and the leading pro- 
ducers as well as independents are still quoting current 
prices for nearby deliveries. Discounts to consumers in car 
lots for shipment from mill, f.o.b. Chicago, are unchanged, 
as follows: 

os Steel._——_, Iron.————. 


—_—_—_ « 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 


; ent. Per cent. Per cent. 
1% to 4% inch 67.35 51.35 65.35 49.35 


¢ to % inch f 

to 6 inches 75.35 

7 to 12 inches...... 70.35 

Extra strong, plain 
ends, &% to % inch .60.35 
to 4 inches 67.35 

414 to 8 inches 

Double extra strong 
7 ends, & to *. 
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Boiler Tubes.—The following are the official discounts 
named by the leading producer for less than car lots from 
mill, Chicago delivery. Car lots are purchasable at at least 
two points better discount. Prices, particularly on Iron 
Tubes, are frequently shaded: 

Seamless 
Steel. Iron. 

eee 44.35 41.35 

1% to 2% inches............56.35 41.35 

2% inches 46.35 
53.35 
41.35 


Store prices on Boiler Tubes have not advanced, and the 
following schedule is fairly well maintained: 


43.35 
§ upto4in. 
Ll 50.85 


2% to 5 inches 
6 to 13 inches 


Seamless 
Steel. Steel. 
1 to 1% inches 42% 40 
1% to 214 Ae eee 52% 3% 87% 
2% inches 55 é 40 
2% i SJR bike eo be Hewes wh 62% 
G inches and larger.........s0. 5216 


Iron. 


Coke.—Prices on strictly 72-hour Connellsville Foundry 
range from $5.15 to $5.40 in car lots, Chicago. Coke from 
other districts paying the same $2.65 freight is offered at 
$4.65 to $4.90. Wise County Cokes are quoted at $4.50 to 
$4.75, which, with their $2.25 freight rates, makes them 
$2.25 to $2.50 at the ovens. 


——_—_.¢-+-——_—__— 


Philadelphia. 


ForREST BUILDING, December 6, 1904. 

The Iron and Steel markets maintain an extremely 
strong appearance, although there are some indications that 
buyers are pretty well filled up. The optimistic spirit is so 
great, however, that the midwinter holidays may pass with- 
out the usual reaction, although there will perhaps be less 
activity and probably a slight recession in prices before next 
year’s business is taken up. There is a general conviction 
that the country is on the verge of an extraordinary indus- 
trial development and that manufacturing facilities will at 
no distant date be taxed to the utmost, under which feeling 
people are ready to buy almost anything. From one point 
of view this is a gratifying feature, but it has its draw- 
backs, which is manifested by the fact that specifications 
are by no means prompt, and some mills are declining to 
accept any business at all unless accompanied by immediate 
specifications. The same feature is to some extent met with 
in Pig Iron, which is not taken in a way that indicates any 
great rush of business. As a matter of fact, much of the 
buying is for forward deliveries, which will probably prove 
to be all right, but when so many transactions are made 
and so few are ready to accept shipments it is certainly 
something very unusual. Ordinarily it would be concluded 
that the orders were purely speculative, but even the most 
conservative people have so much faith in better times that 
they merely note the peculiarity without changing their 
opinion in regard to the ultimate outcome. At the same 
time the initial movement was so sudden and the advance 
in prices so rapid that there is a natural desire to investi- 
gate the why and the wherefore of things. It may seem 
ungracious to question what is generally accepted as un- 
mistakable evidences of returning prosperity, yet, to say the 
least, the features referred to are not conducive to the 
most complete confidence. It must be borne in mind that 
in case of need there is a large capacity that could be put 
in operation, and it only requires a little more demand to 
make an important addition to the output, The apparent 
scarcity at the present time and the tendency toward higher 
prices are therefore liable to be somewhat misleading, and 
many conservative people would be rather pleased to see 
things slow down for a while, until a thorough examination 
can be made in regard to what the actual requirements during 
1905 are likely to be. This, of course, involves the ques- 
tion of prices, which must necessarily be an unknown quan- 
tity until the volume of supply and demand can be esti- 
mated. Buyers act as though there would not be enough 
material to go around, yet they are fully covered for the 
next 12 to 16 weeks; yet there are very few that would 
not be glad to extend their lines. There is no urgency for 
immediate deliveries, however, and no premiums paid on 
anything, so that it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
there is a considerable element of speculation in many of 
the purchases. This being the case, it is not unfair to con- 
clude that the business situation is in danger of being re- 
garded too optimistically. If there was all the improve- 
ment claimed, why are not deliveries more urgently called 
for? In this territory, at any rate, buyers can get any- 
thing they want on the shortest notice possible, yet there 
are many cases in which orders are declined simply because 
deliveries are not specified, or if specified the date is too 
far off to be satisfactory to the seller. The conclusion that 
many have arrived at is that there is a great “ speculation 
in futures.” The outlook is good and there is a general 
belief that 1905 will be a great year for the Iron trade, but 
conditions at the moment do not warrant further advances 
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in prices or extended operations even at present prices. 
A correct estimate of supply and demand during the com- 
ing year and an adjustment of prices in proportion are the 
needs of the hour, but these appear to be almost out of the 
question while the general feeling is as optimistic as it is 
at the present time. 


Pig Iron.—The Pig Iron situation is hard to define, be- 
cause there are hardly any two people who are of the same 
mind, besides which circumstances vary to a greater extent 
than usual. Prices have made new records, and while there 
has not been enough business done at over $17 for No. 2 X 
Foundry to make it a fair quotation, yet there are very few 
that would sell at less than that to-day, while some ask a 
trifle more. But sellers think that buyers have got all the 
Iron they are entitled to, and if they insist on having more 
they must pay the price. In cases in which buyers take 
what they need month by month without special agreement 
in regard to price, they would probably get their Iron at 
$16.50, but it would depend on circumstances. Mill Irons 
are more scarce than ever, and sales have been made at as 
high as $16.25, delivered. The supply is so limited that 
prices are hardly quotable—it might be $15.75 or $16, or 
in case of urgency more than $16.25 might have to be paid. 
There is no uniformity, and prices would depend entirely 
on circumstances. The market will probably work easier 
within the next few weeks, as a number of furnaces are be- 
ing put in operation, and by the middle of January it is be- 
lieved that the supply will be ample for all requirements. 
Coke and Ores are scarce, and it is said that it will be diffi- 
cult if not impossible to increase the output of Pig Iron un- 
til toward spring, but with the high figures now ruling it 
will be something unusual if the output is not increased. 
Be that as it may, it is pretty sure that for a brief period 
anyway the upward movement in prices has reached its 
limit. In times like these predictions are more than ordi- 
narily dangerous, but there is really no apparent reason why 
there should be any further advance until actual consump- 
tion becomes considerably larger than it is at the present 


time. Meanwhile to-day’s prices for Philadelphia and near- 
by deliveries are about as follows: 
ites SINS « sind. it nead a0'8 0 00 de $17.25 to $17.75 
Be Oe PE c 6 6 oo 60.6 6.cceeasveses 16.50 to 17.00 
WO SS PAG eee Caw eecietere wl 16.00 to 16.25 
WGawGaed Gray PORse. 2. oo viv cccscccie 15.75 to 16.24 
Ordinary Gray Forge... .....cccscoce 15.25 to 15.50 
nie ae 6 66 ik toa nk oes hea U4 ¢,0 = 50 to 15.75 


Low Phosphorus......... 20.00 


Steel.—tThe feeling is very strong, ‘ial prices are firm 
at $25 or over for nearby deliveries. Higher prices are con- 
fidently expected, but the mills are so full of orders that they 
are not taking much business at present prices. 

Plates.—The situation shows continued improvement, 
although specifications are not given as promptly as the 
mills would like. Large consumers are getting a great 
many orders, however, so that there is little doubt that the 
mills will get specifications rapidly enough after the turn 
of the year. Prospects are of the most encouraging charac- 
ter, and it is believed that the next move will be an ad- 
vance in prices, but in the meanwhile they remain as fol- 
lows: 


Part 
Carload. earload, 
Cents. Cents. 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel, rectangu- 
lar Plates, 24 inches wide and under.1.43% 1.4814 
Tank. Bridge and Boat Steel, over ™ 
OS ge RAEI SAP a ree 1.53 1.58% 
Flange or Boiler Steel............-.. 1.63 1.6814 
Marine, A. B. M. A. and Commercial 
iy eC eee 1.73% 1.78% 
CE NR OO. 6 otiwecwivicnsoesn 1.83% 1.88% 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel........... 2.03% 2.081 
The above are base prices for 14-inch and heavier. The fol- 
lowing extras apply: Per 100 
ee sh ohn Gb ase OMe $0.10 pounds extra 
Pe Ee WE is a aSt bs caecvcctecte 15 
PO Bade. Gehl cs cetera Ce. BHI .25 « 
Plates over 100 to 110 inches......... 05 
Plates over 110 to 115 imches......... 10 = 
Plates over 115 to 120 inches......... 15 “ 
Plates over 120 to 125 imches......... -25 * 
Plates over 125 to 130 imches......... .50 # 
Plates over 130 inches..............- 1.00 = 
All sketches (excepting straight taper 
plates. varying not more than 4 inches 
in width at ends, narrowest end being 
not less than 39 inches).......... 10 ~ 
Complete Circles. ........csseeceeess .20 - 


Al! the above f.o.b. Philadelphia. 


Structural Material.—The mills are doing very well 
and next year is one of great promise to all the Structural 
mills... Bridge and ship builders and the railway interests 
are likely to have heavy requirements, so that there is a bet- 
ter feeling in this line than there has been for a long time 
past. Prices unchanged as follows: Beams, Channels and 
Angles, 1.53%4c. to 1.65c., according to specifications, and 
small Angles, 1.50c. to 1.55¢. 

Bars.—The Bar trade is in a peculiar condition, most 
of the mills making their own prices without regard to the 
association price, which is 1.40c., base, Pittsburgh. Many 
of the mills quote 1.50c., f.o.b.; some a little more than 
that, while some might go a little less. The curious part of 
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it is that order books are well covered, yet there is plenty 
of demand, but it is the hardest kind of work to get speci- 
fications. In some cases mills flatly decline to quote op 
anything unless accompanied by specifications, either on the 
new business or on unfinished contracts; so that the tonnage 
actually accepted has not been as large as buyers would like. 
An advance on Steel Bars is expected, but in the meanwhile 
1.43%c. to 1.50c. is quoted for Steel Bars, and 1.50c., f.o.b. 
mill, for Refined Iron. 

Muck Bars.—Prices are again higher, with 
$28.25 to $28.50, according to location of mill. 
quote $29 and upward, f.o.b. their mills. 

Old Material.—It is almost impossible to give exact quo- 
tations on Old Material. Holders have such exalted ideas 
that it would seem that no limit can be placed on what buy- 
ers ought to pay, and in a great many cases they make their 
claims good. A lot of 5000 tons Crop Ends was sold at a 
price that will cost $16.75 to $17, delivered, to let the buyer 
out. Heavy Melting Steel sold at $16 to $16.50, and 1000 
tons of Bridge Scrap at $20, Eastern Pennsylvania; another 
lot at $20.50; No. 1 Yard Scrap sold at 118, Heavy Turnings 
at $13.75, Iron Car Axles at over $23 and Cast Borings at 
over $10. Some sales, of course, have been made at lower 
prices, but it is claimed that if the lot is big enough, quality 
desirable and delivery reasonably good, the above sales 
could be duplicated without much difficulty. On the other 
hand, mills say they are not buying at the prices now asked. 
Bids and offers for deliveries in buyers’ yards are about as 
follows : 


bids of 
Sellers 


sk OE Re errr re $16.50 to $17.00 
a SF eee reer ere 19.00 to 20.00 

te 6 ones C008 ove SRE ono 23.00 to 23.50 
et Se es wns wand cadens eae 64 20.50 to 21.50 
Ce UE sfc c csc cases seecace 14.50 to 15.00 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 19.00 to 19.50 
ee BR eee 17.50 to 18.00 


GN, TI windc cas cN cess ssccnde 15.00 to 15.50 
Low Phosphorus Scrap............... 19.50 to 20.50 
We, SOU Ee 6 rvne cas anccdeces 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 Forge Fire Scrap.............. 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 2 Forge Fire Scrap, Ordinary...... 11.00 to 11.50 
OIE. IIR aca's 0 ots bea 40.6.6 60'e 12.50 to 13.00 
Wrought Tornines, Choice Heavy...... 13.50 to 13.75 
CR TN itis Ce ew eed d Re eitte wow’ 9.75 to 10.25 
Pe a4 0 a tacorad cheba ceueus oc 13.50 to 14.00 
te 
Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Srts., December 7, 1904.—( By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—The market during the past week, while pos- 
sessing considerable strength, has manifested less activity 
than was in evidence several weeks since. This is probably 
attributable in a large degree at least to the fact that most 
consumers have covered for their immediate requirements, 
including the first quarter of next year, and a majority of 
the furnaces show little disposition to sell for a later period 
in the year. The general feeling prevails among agents that 
the close of the year will see still higher prices, and this 
prediction is probably responsible for the action taken by a 
number of the larger producers for withdrawing from the 
market. They seem to feel confident that better prices will 
be secured later in the month, and consequently are not 
worrying themselves about general conditions. Inquiries 
continue fairly good, most of them, however, reaching into 
the second quarter of 1905. Demand for Charcoal brands 
is exceptionally heavy as a result of the largely increased 
consumption incident to orders being placed by the railroad 
companies throughout the country for increased equipment. 
General foundry trade is reported as buying considerable 
tonnage, while the rolling mills and other similar industries 
are showing increased activity. Southern No. 2 has shown 
no advance since our last quotation and is obtainable at 
from $13 to $13.50, Birmingham basis. It is quite probable, 
however, that there is considerably less Iron on the market 
at $13. than a week since, and it is generally conceded that 
$13.50 more nearly represents the exact quotation. North- 
ern Iron has advanced 50c. since last -eported and is now 
quoted at from $15.50 to $16 at furnace. We have report 
of one sale of 400 tons of Southern Nos. 2 and 3 to a north- 
ern Ohio consumer on a $13, Birmingham basis, and one 
sale of 500 tons Northern Iron for central Ohio delivery at 
$15.50 at furnace. Perhaps the largest tonnage sold to any 
one concern during the week was 4000 tons of Malleable, 
which went to a firm in southern Ohio. Report is that the 
Sheffield Coal & Iron Company has blown in one of its fur- 
naces during the past day or two. Freight rates from 
Hanging Rock district to Cincinnati, $1.15, and from Bir- 
mingham, $2.75. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


Monterin- Come, TG Bea ck Sete bce $16.25 to $16.75 
UOT Ces I Ba iene wis ccc ceved 15.75 to 16.25 
CC Se 6. wen stdedcesa 15.25 to 15.75 
Southerm Coke, No. 4.......cccccccccc 14.75 to 15.25 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 16.25 to 16.75 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 15.75 to 16.25 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge.......... 14.50 to 15.00 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 14.25 to 14.75 
CED TP EEA. Bibise’s Ch delds di'scdics 18.15to 18.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 17.15 to 17.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 16.65 to 17.15 


Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 16.15 to 16.65 
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Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 


Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $17.75 to $18.25 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 17.00to 17.50 


Coke.—The market is very strong, the demand exceeding 
the supply. Operators are reported as not being able to 
get out the tonnage they anticipated in consequence of the 
continued drought, not to mention the fact that they have to 
contend with labor troubles as well as shortage in equipment. 
We quote the best brands of Connellsville Foundry from 
$2.50 to $2.65, f.o.b. ovens. 

Plates and Bars.—The market has been strong and 
firm the past week. Orders are reported as coming in speci- 
fying for delivery far into the future. Prices remain un- 
changed, with the exception of Bars, which have slightly 
advanced. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: Iron 
Bars, in carload lots, 1.60c., with half extras; the same in 
smaller lots, 1.85c., with full extras; Steel Bars, in carload 
lots, 1.43c., with half extras; the same in smaller lots, 1.65c., 
with full extras; Base Angles, 1.53c., in carload lots; Beams 
and Channels, in carload lots, 1.53c.; Plates, 44-inch and 
heavier, 1.53c., in carload lots; in smaller lots, 1.80c.; 
Sheets, 16-gauge, in carload lots, 2.05c.; smaller lots, 2.60c. ; 
14-gauge, in carload lots, 1.95c.; in smaller lots, 2.50c.; 
Steel Tire, 34 x 3-16 and heavier, 1.63c., in carload lots. 

Old Material.—The market is active and dealers report 
heavy sales during the week. There are no changes in 
prices as far as can be ascertained and a firm tone prevails. 
We quote dealers’ prices, f.0.b. Cincinnati, as follows: No. 1 
Railroad Wrought Scrap, $16 to $17 per net ton; No. 1 Cast 
Scrap, $13 to $14 per net ton; Iron Rails, $20 to $21 per 
gross ton; Steel Rails, rolling lengths, $14 to $15 per gross 
ton; Relaying Rails, $21 to $22 per gross ton; Iron Axles, 
$20 to $21 per net ton; Car Wheels, $14 to $15 per gross 
ton; Heavy Melting Scrap, $13 to $14 per gross ton; Low 
Phosphorus Scrap, $17 to $18 per gross ton. 


se ____——_ 


Pittsburgh. 


PaRK BuILpineG, December 7, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—While the Pig Iron market continues very 
strong in prices, there is a lull in the demand for Bessemer 
and Basic, and we do not hear of any large sales in the past 
week. Large consumers are pretty well covered, and in 
addition to this a good many large furnaces are being 
started, so that these consumers are able to supply their own 
needs. The minimum price of Bessemer and Basic is $15.50 
at Valley furnace, or $16.35, Pittsburgh. Some sellers are 
holding their Iron for $16 at furnace and report small sales 
at this price for prompt shipment. Forge Iron continues 
very scarce, the minimum of the market being $15, Valley 
furnace, while sales for prompt shipment have been made 
at $15.50. Buying of Foundry Iron continues fairly heavy, 
one large interest having bought a large tonnage in the 
past week. The minimum price of Northern No. 2 Foundry 
is $16, Valley furnace, or $16.85, Pittsburgh, and we note 
sales aggregating about 3000 tons at this price. 


Steel.—We note a very heavy demand for Sheet and 
Tin Bars, due to the starting up of so many idie Sheet and 
Tin Plate plants. Consumers are offering a premium of 
50c. a ton over official prices for prompt shipment of Sheet 
and Tin Bars and in some cases have been unable to get 
the Steel. There is no doubt that an cdvance will be made 
in prices of Billets and Sheet and Tin Bars at the meeting 
of the Billet Association on December 20. We quote Bes- 
semer and Open Hearth Billets at $21; Forging Billets, $23; 
Long Sheet and Tin Bars, $23, and Cut Bars, $23.50, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, to which freight to destination is added. 


Railroad Spikes.—This week the three local concerns 
making Railroad Spikes advanced prices $1 per ton, or 5c. 
per 100 lbs. We now quote $1.65 per 100 Ibs. in carloads 
and $1.70 in less than carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—The demand for Scrap continues 
heavy, but prices have reached such a high point that con- 
sumers are hesitating in making contracts. We quote: 
Heavy Melting Scrap, $16; Cast Iron Borings, $10; Wrought 
Iron Turnings, $12.50; No. 1 Wrought Scrap, $17.50 to 
$18; Bundled Sheet Scrap, $13.50; Busheling Scrap, $13.50 
to $14; Old Steel Rails, 6 feet and over, $16.50; Short 
Pieces, $16; Steel Car Axles, $18, and Iron Car Axles, $24, 
all in gross tons. 

(By Mail.) 

Unofficial press. reports printed in the past week to the 
effect that advances in prices had been made on Pipe, Wire 
and Wire Nails, and other products are untrue, and have 
caused no little confusion in the trade. No official advances 
have been made on any lines of product by the leading in- 
terests. since our last report, but some of the independent 
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mills have made advances of $1 to $2 a ton on some lines of 
product, such as Sheets, Tin Plate and Wire Nails. It is 
true the whole market is very strong, but it is hardly likely 
there will be any official change in prices until the meet- 
ings of the Billet, Plate and Beam associatioas have been 
held, and which are scheduled for December 20. An advance 
of about $2 a ton in Billets, Sheet and Tin Bars and $4 a 
ton on Plates and Structural Steel is likely to be made at 
the meeting. Nothing could better indicate the active con- 
dition in the Iron trade at the present time than is shown 
by the action of the leading interests, notably the Carnegie 
Steel Company, which is starting up idle blast furnaces as 
fast as they can be put in operation, and by the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company, which has already started a 
number of idle Sheet and Tin Plate mills, and which expects 
to have all its plants in active operation by vanuary 1. The 
Carnegie Steel Company has recently blown in three or four 
blast furnaces, and is getting the two stacks and Bessemer 
Steel works at Mingo Junction, Ohio, ready for operation. 
The Carnegie Company has recently started two Edgar 
Thomson furnaces, also the Thomas stack at Niles, Ohio, 
and the new No. 3 stack at South Sharon. It is probable 
the two Donora furnaces at Donora, which have never been 
operated, will be put in blast in a short time. Heavy de- 
mands are being made on the Carnegie Steel Company for 
Sheet and Tin Bars by the Ameriean Sheet and Tin Plate 
Company, and the Carnegie Company is operating all its 
various Steel plants to full capacity, and has very few Sheet 
or Tin Bars to spare for the outside market. As indicating ~ 
the active demand for Sheet and Tin Bars we can state that 
some mills who roll these have recently turned away un- 
solicited orders offered them at an advance of 50c. a ton over 
regular prices. 

Inquiries for Pig Iron are not quite as active as they 
have been, but a good deal of buying is being done, one large 
interest having bought very heavily of Foundry Iron, its 
purchases considerably exceeding 50,000- tons. Bessemer 
and Basic Iron are very firm at $15.50 to $16, at Valley 
furnace, for December and January shipment. The famine 
in supply of Forge Iron continues and sales for prompt 
delivery have been made as high as $15.50, Valley furnace, 
or $16.35, Pittsburgh. The Southern Pig Iron makers have 
again advanced prices and the minimum of No. 2 is $13.50, 
Birmingham, with some sellers asking $14. The situation 
in Northern Foundry Iron is very strong and No. 2 is firm 
at $16, Valley, or $16.85, Pittsburgh. Buying of Steel 
continues heayy, consumers desiring to cover as far ahead 
as possible, in view of the certain advance in prices to be 
made at the Billet meeting on December 20. 

The tonnage in Finished Iron and Steel is heavy and 
the whole market is very firm. Some of the independent 
mills ask premiums of $1 to $2 a ton on Sheets, Wire and 
Cut Nails and other products, and are getting them. Job- 
bers seem willing to pay these premiums in order to accumu- 
late stocks of goods on which higher prices seem certain. 


Ferromanganese.—The market is fairly active and 
prices are higher. We quote foreign and domestic 80 per 
cent. Ferro at $43 to $44, delivered, for large lots. 


Wire Rods.—A sharp advance has taken place in prices 
of Wire Rods, due to a very heavy demand which has suddenly 
come up and to the almost certain higher prices for Billets. 
In the last week Rods have advanced from $2 to $3 a ton, 
sellers now quoting $31 to $31.50 for both Bessemer and 
Open Hearth, with reports of sales at the latter price. De- 
mand for Rods has not been as active for some months as 
it is at the present time, and it is predicted prices will be 
higher. 


Skelp.—Some fairly heavy inquiries for Skelp are in 
the market and a good deal of tonnage has been sold since 
our last report. We note one sale of 2000 tons of Grooved 
Iron Skelp on the basis of 1.55c., Pittsburgh, and another 
of 2500 tons of Sheared at 1.65c. We quote: Grooved [ron 
Skelp, 1.55c. to 1.60c.; Sheared Iron Skelp, 1.60c. to 1.65c. ; 
Grooved Steel Skelp, 1.40c. to 1.45¢., and Sheared, 1.50c. 
to 1.55c. These prices are for ordinary widths and gauges, 
f.o.b. cars, maker’s mill, terms 30 days, less 2 per cent. for 
cash in 10 days. 


Muck Bar.—The famine in supply of Forge Iron and 
the very high prices that consumers are compelled to pay to 
get it have brought about a sharp advance in prices of Muck 
Bar, with the outlook that the market will be still higher. 
We quote best grades of Muck Bar, made from all Pig 
Iron, at $28 to $28.50, and are advised that some sellers are 
asking higher prices. 

Steel Rails.—Official advices as to prices for next year 
are expected in a few days. Only very small lots are being 
placed and we quote at $28 for Standard Sections. Demand 
for Light Rails is active and the market is higher. We 
quote Light Rails at $21.50, which is absolute minimum for 
the heavier sections, and up to $25 for the lighter sections. 
We understand that some mills are asking higher prices. 

Structural Material.—The market is more active and 
the outlook better than for some time. Bids will be opened 
on December 8 for 5000 tons of Steel for rebuilding the 
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bridges of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton road. A 
small power house has been placed at New Orleans, calling 
for 600 to 700 tons, while the Majestic Theater at Chicago, 
calling for 3000 tons, and some bridge work for the North- 
ern Pacific, amounting to 750 tons, has been placed with 
the McClintic-Marshall Construction Company of this city. 
The Beam Association is to meet in New York on December 
20, when it is probable prices of Structural Steel will be 
advanced about $4 a ton. We quote: Beams and Channels, 
up to 15-inch, 1.40c.; over 15-inch, 1.50c.; Angles, 3 x 2 x 
¥% inch thick up to 6 x 6 inches, 1.40c.; Angles, 8 x 8 and 
7 x 3% inches, 1.50c.; Zees, 3-inch and larger, 1.40c.; Tees, 
83-inch and larger, 1.45¢c.- Under the Steel Bar Card, Angles, 
Channels and Tees under 3-inch. are 1.40c., base, for Besse- 
mer, and 1.45c., base, for Open Hearth, subject to half ex- 
tras on the Standard Steel Bar Card. 

Plates.—The demand for Plates continues quite active, 
consumers sending in liberal orders, in view of the expected 
advance in prices of at least $4 a ton, to be made at the 
Plate meeting on December 20. The mills have taken an 
enormous tonnage of Plates and other small shapes, for the 
large number of Steel cars that have been ordered by the rail- 
roads and for the dozen or more Ore boats placed in the 
past month or two. As a result, the mills have more ton- 
nage on their books than at any time for a year and the 
outlook is good. We quote Tank Piate, 44-inch thick, 6% 
to 24 inches wide, 1.30c., base; over 24 inches wide and up 
to 100 inches in width, 1.40c., base, at mill, Pittsburgh. 
Extras over the above prices are as follows: 


Per 100 
pounds extra. 
Gauges lighter than 44-inch to and including 3-16- 

Smeh PISCE OR TRIM COMES. on occ cncccocesdsces $0.10 
ee ek F Oe Pe Mia kueaeeceanteaedaece sa 15 
PAP Pee CU STTO RTA eee .25 
Plates over 100 to 110 inmches.................-- .05 
Plates over 110 to 115 inches............4-+05- 10 
Pilates over 115 to 120 inches... .....cccccceees 15 
Plates over 120 to 125 inches............00-45: .25 
Plates over 125 to 130 inches................+.. .50 
Plates over 190 IMGRERs « ..oc ceca mececcceccececes 1.00 
All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates 

varying not more than 4 inches in width at 

ends, narrowest end being not less than 30 

SRORERD. «com Sdc'ae Ou wr eta ade e nig nws oon os 10 
CORNRIOED CIPS cece cc cscs ncccssececesavceses -20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates................. 10 
Marine, “A. B. M. A.” and ordinary Fire Box 

SE er ee Pree re Te .20 
ee SE cede els Cacee Scene cee tame oes .30 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel.........0-eeeeeeee: .50 


Shell grade of Steel is abandoned. 

TreRMS.—Net cash 30 ore. For anticipated payments a 
maximum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be 
charged at the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within ten 
days from date thereof, discount of % of 1 per cent. is allow- 
able. Pacific Coast not included. 

Sheets.—The very active condition existing in the Sheet 
trade is reflected in the fact that the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company will have all its Sheet mills in opera- 
tion by January 1. Consumers are placing liberal orders 
in the expectation of an advance in prices. This has already 
been made by some of the independent mills, who quote $1 
to $2 advance over official prices of the leading interest. 
Shipments of Sheets in December from the mills will be the 
heaviest in any one month for more than a year. We quote 
No. 27 Black Sheets, box annealed, one pass through cold 
rolls at 1.95c.; No. 26, 2.05¢c.; No. 27, 2.10c., and No. 28, 
2.20c. We quote Galvanized Sheets, as follows: Nos. 22 
and 24, 2.65c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.8ic.; No. 27, 3.05c.; No. 
28, 3.25ce. We auote No. 28 Gauge Painted Roofing Sheets 
at $1.60 per square for 244-inch corrugation. Jobbers charge 
the usual advances over these prices for smal] lots from 
store. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The heavy advances made in 
prices of Iron Bars will probably have the effect of causing 
some consumers to go back to Steel Bars on account of the 
lower price. At the same time tonnage in Iron Bars is 
coming in very nicely, both in new orders and specifications 
on old contracts, and the mills are busy. The demand for 
Steel Bars is also heavy, consumers anticipating an advance 
in prices in view of the expected higher prices for Billets. 
We quote Refined Iron Bars at 1.50c., Youngstown, or 
1.5414c., Pittsburgh. Some concerns that use a good deal 
of Scrap in their Bars quote a slightly lower price. We 
quote Bessemer Steel Bars at 1.30c., base; Open Hearth 
Bars at 1.35c., base, for carload lots, with the usual advances 
for small lots. 

Railroad Spikes.—Demand continues active. the mills 
entering more orders than for some months. We quote Rail- 
road Spikes at $1.60 in carloads, and $1.65 in less than car- 
loads, per 100 lbs., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Hoops and Bands.—The tonnage in Hoops and Bands 
is quite heavy, and we are advised that official prices on 
Steel Hoops, which for a time were more or less flexible, are 
now being rigidly held. We quote Steel Hoops at 1.55c. and 
Steel Bands at 1.30c. to 1.35c., extras as per Steel card. 
Some mills refuse to shade the higher price for Bands. 


Tin Plate.—There is no let up in demand for Tin 


Plate, vhich is so active that some of the mills are able to 
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get 5c. to 10c. a box premium for prompt shipments. The 
leading interest is starting its Tin Plate plants as fast as 
Tin Bars can be secured, and will have its full capacity 
active by January 1. We quote 100-lb. Cokes at 3.40 net, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash 
in ten days. 


Merchant Pipe.—Reports of another advance of $2 a 
ton in Pipe said to have been made last week are untrue. 
The demand continues very active, and the Pipe mills have 
all the tonnage on their books that they can turn out for 
the next two or three months. One or two independent mills 
are said to be out of the market as sellers for delivery before 
February next. Prices continue very firm, discounts to con- 
sumers in carloads being as follows: 

Merchant Pipe. 
-———Steel.———, ————-Iron. 





= 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
: Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
% and \% inch........ 69 53 67 51 
% and \ inch........ 73 61 71 RQ 
% to $ inches......... 77 67 75% 6512 
7 Ce 22 SOO 6 «eae 72 57 70% 55 
Extra strong, plain ends, a 
\% to % imch........ 62 50 60 48 
¥. to 4 inches........ 69 57 67 55 
4'~ to 8 inches........ 65 53 63 51 
Double extra strong, 
plain ends, % to 8 
WOME Siccvtarewcea 58 47 56 45 


Boiler Tubes.—The tonnage in Boiler Tubes is heavier 
than for some time and prices are being well maintained, 
only occasional slight concessions being made for desirable 


orders. Discounts to consumers in small lots are as follows: 
Boiler Tubes. 

Steel Iron. 
A UO Os o uc pea euukdéectacwase 46 43 
ee Pe ee eee 58 43 
PR a oa 616 dena ba Whales Gaal wut 60 48 
el CO Ne co wa cae eveens © hG0 646 «0 66 55 
SC UO) 1S TREMEGS bc civeccevcvedeanesens ns 58 43 


Discounts on Boiler Tubes in carload lots are two points 
lower than the above. 


Merchant Steel.—A good volume of tonnage is being 
entered by the mills, and specifications on contracts, some 
of which run up to July of next year, are coming in very 
liberally. Tonnage shipped by the leading interest in Novem- 
ber was the heaviest in any one month in this year. Prices 
are very firm, but unchanged, and we quote: Tire Steel, 
1.50c. to 1.55¢.; Open Hearth Spring: Steel, 1.90c. to 2c., 
depending on order; Sleigh Shoe, flat, 1.45c. to 1.50c.; Cut- 
ter Shoes, tapered and bent, 2c.; Smooth Finished Machin- 
ery Steel, 1.50c.; Toe Calk Steel, 1.85c. to 1.90c. Cold 
Rolled Shafting is unchanged in price, being 52 per cent. off 
in carloads and 47 per cent. in less than carloads, delivered 
in base territory. 


Spelter.—While the demand for Spelter is quiet, prices 
are very firm and may be higher. We quote Prime Western 
Spelter for spot shipment at 5.6314c. to 5.6814c., Pittsburgh. 


Coke.—The demand for both Furnace and Foundry 
Coke continues heavy and prices are higher than at any time 
for more than a year. New ovens are being fired in the 
Connellsville region almost daily, and work on new plants 
being built is being rushed as fast as possible. The active 
conditions in the Coke trade are causing a scarcity in labor, 
which is paid very high rates. The scant water supply is 
still interfering with output and no relief is yet in sight. 
We quote strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke at $2.15 to 
$2.35 and strictly Connellsville 72-hour Foundry Coke at 
$2.25 to $2.50 a ton at oven. Output is heavy, due to the 
starting up of so many ovens, and in the Upper and Lower 
Connellsville regions last week amounted to about 285,000 
tons. 


The Sharon Steel Hoop Company, Sharon, Pa., manu- 
facturers of Open Hearth Billets, Sheet and Tin Bars and 
Hoops, Bands and Cotton Ties, has opened a branch office 
in Room 307, Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh. 

The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Frick Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, has established its own printing plant in 
that city and will be pleased to send literature relating to 
its products to any address upon application. 


~~ —______- 


The Bessemer Pig Iron Association.—The annual 
meeting of the Bessemer Pig Iron Association was held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, December 3. It was unanimously de- 
cided to continue the association for another year from 
January 1 next. J. G. Butler, Jr., of Youngstown, Ohio, 
was re-elected president, and the Executive Committee 
was re-elected, as follows: Samuel Mather, L. C. Hanna, 
E. L. Ford, Frank Hitchcock, J. B. Stubbs, Robert Bent- 
ley and J. G. Butler, Jr. The association controls the 
output of a large number of blast furnaces in the Mahon- 
ing and Shenango valleys, and its operations for the year 
just closing have been very satisfactory to the members. 


Sain ee 
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Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., December 5, 1904. 

Since our last letter the Iron market has not only 
maintained the firmness that then characterized it, but 
it has gained in strength, and higher values have been ob- 
tained all along the line. As we are at that season of the 
year when activity in the market is as a rule dormant and 
remains so until the turn of the year, there was a large 
contingent of buyers who postponed action and withdrew 
from the market. For a short time the market was almost 
a dragging one. The necessities of some buyers forced them 
to enter the market, and they found that they could not only 
not depress prices, but that it was not an easy matter to 
satisfy their wants at current quotations. The majority of 
sellers had their order books well filled for the remainder of 
the year and were indifferent to orders at current values. 
Gradually the buyers began to accept the situation, and or- 
ders increased until the market became active with harden- 
ing prices, when the demand became general and ceased to 
be localized. 

All this occurred when Northern Irons were quoted on a 
basis of 50c. less than Southern. They soon followed the pace 
set by the Southern interests, and this had its influence in 
still further stimulating prices. At this writing there 
have been sales of Iron on the basis of $13.75 for No. 2 
Foundry, one lot being 3500 tons to go to a Western point. 
There was a sale Saturday of 300 tons to go West. January 
delivery, basis of $13.50 for No. 2 Foundry. There were 
sales of other lots of No. 2 Foundry and Soft for delivery 
the first quarter of the coming year on the same basis. Some 
Gray Forge sold at $12 and some No. 3 Foundry went at 
$13. One round lot went to a Pipe company, but the par- 
ticulars are withheld. It is gossip, though, that it did not 
pay the highest prices of the week. Scattered among the 
sales are some that are quite pretentious, but the majority 
of them are medium amounts. In delivery they are scat- 
tered from December to next July, but the sales for the 
second quarter have been only moderate. Sellers have not 
been much inclined to go beyond the first quarter of the 
coming year in their deliveries. It is a singular fact that 
those who were’ averse to the advance and could see no good 
to be derived from it are now dreading a runaway market. 

The effort to increase production drags its slow length 
along. In some cases stacks blown in haye been compelled 
to bank, and full supplies are hard to keep up. Particularly 
is this the case with Coke. One large interest has been in 
the market for Coke for some time without being able to 
supply any part of its wants, and to one interest is due 1500 
tons, delivery of which should have been made last August. 
So it is readily seen that it requires a good deal of hustling 
on the part of furnaces dependent in any degree upon the 
market for any of its supplies to keep in continuous opera- 
tion. 

As a matter of news to the trade it can be stated that 
Rogers, Brown & Co, have been appointed Southern selling 
agents for the Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Company. 

The first freight train coming into Birmingham over the 
Seaboard Air Line is due to-day. This marks a new era in 
the history of this city, as it adds a new trunk line and 
opens up a new territory to our trade rich in agricultural and 
mineral products, and gives us another outlet to the sea. 
Other roads that have been in contemplation are assuming 
the shape of realities, and if plans mature this city will in a 
few years be the great railroad center of the South. Every- 
thing indicates activity in all businesses during the coming 
year. The Steel mill had a banner month in November, the 
output being nearly 22,000 tons of Steel Rails. The product 
is accepted as first class and the books are filled with orders. 





The New York Machinery Market. 


New York, December 7, 1904. 


As the close of the year approaches it becomes apparent 
that the opening of the new year will be the signal for more 
active buying by the large corporations, many of whom are 
refraining from making purchases with the purpose of keep- 
ing expenditures for the year down to as low a level as 
possible ; but when 1905 makes its entrance the managements 
will have the appropriations for the several departments 
in hand and will no doubt immediately begin to cover their 
requirements. There are several large projects which show 
evidence of maturing within the next few months, and 
which will resuit in the closing of contracts for large 
amounts of both machine tools and power plant equipment. 
The railroads. are, of course, expected to be an important 
factor, but it has been pointed out that builders of both 
cars and locomotives are likely to come into the market as 
they have lately received many good orders. 

What change there has been in the machine tool trade 
this last week is for the better, but merchants in other lines 
of mechanical equipment have not been so fortunate, 
their business being rather quiet. Particularly has this 
been the case with the makers of boilers, engines and 
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accessories. As has been noted in these columns, the im- 
provement in the machine tool business has been partially 
due to the heavy purchases by the Japanese Government, 
which, with the influx of small orders, have made up a fair 
volume, and this in turn has been further increased by large 
purchases made by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

The most important event of the week was the exten- 
sive buying of machinery by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, and the reliable reports of important developments of 
that road scheduled to occur shortly. While the company 
has for a considerable length of time been buying in small 
lots, not until lately has it bought in large quantities. It 
will be remembered that last summer the Pennsylvania 
issued specifications piecemeal which represented an aggre- 
gate of $1,000,000 worth of machine tools, which were 
needed principally for equipping the many new shops then 
building and projected. Some of these requirements have 
now been covered; the large plant at South Bethlehem, Pa., 
has been practically provided for, and we understand that 
the equipment for the new machine shops at Olean, N. Y., 
has been secured within the last month. At this latter 
point the main machine shop is 192 x 194 feet. The pur- 
chases made this last week were principally for the new 
shops at Milham Junction, near Trenton, N. J., known as 
the Trenton shops, and which consist of an erecting and 
machine shop, 191 x 361 feet; blacksmith shop, 80 x 260 
feet; wood working and paint shop, 81 x 182 feet, and other 
smaller buildings. As the orders were so widely distributed 
it is impossible to estimate the amount involved, but some 
idea may be gained from the fact that though it was only 
one of many recipients in New York, the Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company, were awarded contracts for machine tools totaling 
about $75,000 in value. Some of these machines, however, 
are for other shops along the line. Though the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company has made such large purchases, it is 
likely to buy right along for some time to come. One of 
the improvements which is to be attended to before the 
close of the year is the mechanical equipment for the new 
terminal station at Washington, D. C. Among the build- 
ings to be erected there are a power house, 77 x 238 feet, and 
a repair shop, 30 x 156 feet. The power. plant will be 
equipped with about 3000 horse-power of engines and boil- 
ers, generators and a large quantity of appurtenances. The 
company now has the matter under consideration and has 
about decided upon the makes of the more important items. 
It is expected that the orders will be placed within the next 
week or two. 

Some progress is being made by the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad Company with the plang for its 
proposed tunnel under the North River and the electrifica- 
tion of its lines from Hoboken as far out as Morristown, 
N. J. As soon as work on the grade crossings can be 
completed the installation of the electric system will be 
commenced. So far the grade crossings have all been fin- 
ished except those through the Oranges, which cover about 
3 miles of track. This portion will take a year or two to 
complete, so that the electric machinery will not be required 
for some time to come. It is estimated that the work 
through the Oranges alone will cost upward of $3,500,000. 

Among the new concerns which will be in the market 
early in the year for a quantity of new machinery is the 
recently incorporated Knox Motor 'I'ruck Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., which will within the next week commence the 
erection of a new plant for the manufacture of motor cars. 
The first building to be constructed will be two stories high, 
50 x 200 feet, and will be completed early in March. The 
company informs us that it will probably buy considerable 
new machinery, but has not yet completed the specifications 
and has not determined upon the machines that it will use. 
H. A. Knox is president, W. 8S. Pease, vice-president, and 
C. J. Wetsel, treasurer. 


So far as ascertained A. P. Dienst & Co., Third avenue 
and 140th street, New York, will require pipe threading and 
cutting machines, machine shop equipment, gas engine and 
a belt power elevator for their new building. As regards 
the sizes of the various machines to be employed, the firm 
has not yet fully determined. 


The improvements being made to the plant of the Coffin 
Valve Company, at Neponset, Mass., are being followed 
closely by the machinery trade which expects to receive 
some nice orders for equipment. The company is building 
a new machine shop with twice the capacity of the present 
one and intends to install during the coming year a large 
number of machine tools, such as planers, lathes and boring 
machines. The new plant will be electrically operated, and 
all of the new tools will be equipped with independent 
motors, as will also the old machines as fast as. conditions 
will permit. The new building will be ready for occupancy 
by January 1, and the generator will be installed the latter 
part of this month. 

Lathes, planer and drill press are required by J. T. 
Luce, Harrisburg, Pa. Mr. Luce, who was formerly man- 
ager of the rolling mill and tin plate works of the Lalance 
& Grosjean Mfg. Company at Harrisburg, has leased the 
old iron foundry and machine shop of W. F. Bay & Bro., 
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which he will operate under the name of the Harrisburg 
Iron Company. 

The Lowell Model Company, Lowell, Mass., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 to take over a 
business which has been manufacturing gasoline engines at 


Brookside, in Westford, Mass., for the past five years. The 
business will be removed to larger quarters in Lowell. The 
company is in the market for some new machine tools. The 


officers are: President, Lester G. Hall; treasurer, Clifford A. 
Moore, and clerk, John F. Spaulding, all of Lowell. Mr. 
Hall is the company’s designer, having had long experience 
in gasoline engines. 

The Philadelphia Iron Works, Pailadelphia, which pur- 
chased property at Fort Washington, Pa., with the intention 
of erecting a boiler and tank plant on the site, has decided 
to remain in its present location, where it has secured suffi- 
cient adjoining property to allow it to extend its plant to 
meet its requirements. 

While it is possibly premature to talk about a municipal 
electric light plant for New York, it will be of interest to 
note that plans are being laid to carry out such a project 
by the Board of Estimate, which went on record last week 
as being in favor of the scheme, and the Corporation Coun- 
sel has been directed to prepare an amendment to the char- 
ter carrying the necessary power, to be presented to the 
coming session of the Legislature. As all improvements of 
large proportions with which city authorities have to do 
must go through so much red tape, the proposed plant is 
yet a long ways off, if it ever reaches a tangible stage. 
However, the scheme is interesting in that if the power 
plant is built it will necessarily be of large capacity to fur- 
nish light for the streets and public buildings. 

As is the case with other American manchinery, manufac- 
turers in England and on the Continent are awakening 
to the fact that pneumatic tools and appliances are a neces- 
sary adjunct to their business. The Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company, whose New York office is at 95 Liberty 
street, has just received an order for 705 tools through its 
London branch, the Consolidated Pneumatic Tool Company. 
Demonstrations being made in England of the electric drills 
the company is making corresponding in sizes to its Little 
Giant have proven very sucessful, and inasmuch as there is 
a large field for drills of this kind the company expects 
that in time its business in electric drills will exceed that of 
its pneumatic drills. The company reports that its busi- 
ness for November in number of orders far exceeds that of 
the corresponding month of last year, also the previous 
month this year, and indications are that December will be 
equally as good, if not better. 

Whitcomb Mfg. Company, Worcester, Mass., announces 
that the Vandyck-Churchill Company, 8 Dey street, New 
York, has been appointed general agent for the sale of Whit- 
comb planers. 

The A. D. Granger Company has moved its Philadelphia 
office to the Commonwealth Trust Building, Chestnut and 
Twelfth streets, where much larger and more commodious 
offices have been fitted up. T. M. Simpson remains as man- 
ager of the office, his territory covering the eastern portion 
of Pennsylvania, from Harrisburg to Philadelphia, and the 
southern half of New Jersey. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive bids until December 20 for a 
quantity of supplies for the Norfolk and Charleston navy 
yards, including punches, steam boilers, &c. 

The Bureau .of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive bids until December 20 for 
a quantity of supplies for the Pensacola, Key West and 
New Orleans navy yards, including pile driving hammer, 
foundry furnaces, bilge pumps, feed pump, duplex steam 
pumps, centrifugal pump, hoisting engines, concrete mixer, 
&e. 

Proposals will be received at the Mayor’s office, Jeffer- 
son, Texas, until December 15 for the construction of a 
water system for the city. A combined gasoline engine and 
pump with a capacity of 15,000 gallons per hour, 40,000- 
gallon steel tank and tower, cast iron mains, 14 hydrants, 
brick pump house and intake are required. 

The Water Committee of Marion, N. C., will receive 
bids until December 17 for the construction of a system of 
water works, consisting of a steam plant, pumps, reservoir, 
4 miles of pipe and appurtenances. 

The following bids were opened November 30 by the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, Washington, for earth spread- 
ers and  niloading machines for use on the Isthmus of 
Panama: 

Earth Spreaders. 

O. B. Jordan, Harvey, IIl., three spreaders, $6000 each, 
delivered at Harvey, Ill., in 80 days; on tracks at Colon 
in six months. If delivery can be made f.o.b. Illinois the 
price will be for spreader of 100,000 pounds capacity $3883 
and for 60,000 pounds capacity $3700. 

Mann-McCann Company, Chicago, Ill., $3500 each, 
packed for export delivery at New York City. 
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Unloading Machines. 
Item 1, 60-ton uploader; 2, two 25-ton uploaders; 3, 
two extra flexible steam connections; 4, one extra 1%-inch 
wire cable; 5, one extra 114-inch wire cable; 6, two right 
hand unloader plows for car 9 feet wide; 7, one right hand 
unloader plow for car 8 feet 9 inches wide. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Company New York, item 1, $5364; 
2, 7928; 3, $120; 4, $444 wire cable and $252 crucible steel 
wire cable; 5, $354 wire cable and $208 crucible steel wire 
cable, New York delivery. 

Marion Steam Shovel Company, Marion, Ohio, item 6, 
$1470; 7, $735, f.o.b. Marion without boxing. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission opened the following 
bids November 25 for furnishing diaphram trench pumps: 

Class 1, two pumps and diaphrams; 2, 14,500 feet lead 
pipe. 

J. L. Mott Iron Works, Washington, D. C., item 1, New 
York delivery, $335.80; Colon delivery, $344.25; item 2, 
New York delivery, $1819.17; Colon delivery, $1949.80. 

Hoffman Engineering & Contracting Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., item 1, New York, $425; Colon, $450; 2, New 
York, $2400; Colon, $2600. 

Edson Mfg. Company, Boston, Mass., item 1, New York, 
$369.90. 

James B. Glow & Sons, Chicago, Ill., item 1, New York, 
$378.65 ; Colon, $394.90. 

Harrall L. Bond Company, Boston, Mass., item 1, New 
York, $288; Colon, $300. 

William Wirt Clark & Sons, Baltimore, Md., item 1, 
New York, $304.02; 2, New York, $837.36. 

National Lead Company, New York, item 2, New York, 
$1957.50. 

Fox Bros. & Co., New York, item 1, New York $237.09: 
2, New York, $2131. 

J. B. Kendall, Washington, D. C., item 1, New York, 
$345. 

National Supply Company, Toledo, Ohio, item 1, New 
York, $157.75; 2, New York, $623.50. 

H. Channon Company, Chicago, Ill., item 1, New York, 
$342. 

Goulds Mfg. Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y.., 
York, $303.75. 

Selby Smelting & Lead Company, San Francisco, Cal., 
item 2, Ancon delivery, $2453.40. 

Boston & Lockport Block Company, Boston, item 1, New 
York, $276.30. 


item 1, New 


Catalogues Wanted.—The Phillips & Wilder Mfg. 
Company, 110 Cherokee street, South St. Joseph,.Mo., is 
in the market for all kinds of machine shop goods, and is 
desirous of receiving catalogues from manufacturers of 
machinery, &c. 

apmmmnenii lamina 

The Future of the Rand.—In «a recent letter to the 
London Economist the special commissioner of that jour- 
nal refers as follows to the Rand of the future: 
“With an ample supply of labor, the industry can be 
made to expand at a very high pressure. The bigger out- 
crop mines, and nearly all the deep levels. talk of add- 
ing materially to their plants, to say nothing of all the 
big new mines that are approaching the stage of produc- 
tion. All those who control these mines now know that 
their future is going to be on an average low grade basis 

for 33 shillings a ton is just eight pennyweights—but 
they also have excellent evidence for believing that on 
this basis their ore contents are going to be bigger than 
they were once estimated to be. I believe we are within 
measurable distance of seeing 15,000 stamps at work on 
the Witwatersrand. These will crush 25,000,000 tons a 
year, and the yield of gold, at 38 shillings a ton, would 
be £41,250,000! I don’t say that this immense return can 
be kept up for any length of time, but I fail to see why 
we should not look to that figure as likely to mark the 
zenith of a great industry.” 

a 


The Keystone Nail Company, Philadelphia, Pa., is a 
new concern recently formed by Herbert J. Maloney and 
Josiah D. Seidell for the purpose of galvanizing nails, 
screws, rivets, washers and small work of all descrip- 
tions. It has located at Sixteenth street and Washing- 
ton avenue, and has equipped its plant with the 
Porter patent galvanizing machines, for which it is 
also the agent. The new company will carry 2 com- 
plete stock of galvanized nails of all descriptions, as well 
as the regular cut and wire nails, it being the local 
agent for cut nails made by the E. & G. Brooke Iron 
Company. 
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Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, Ou10. December 6, 1904. 

Iron Ore.—Some of the boats carrying Ore are still run- 
ning, though the lake insurance season ended December 5. 
These boats are owned by the Steel Corporation, and one or 
two of the big companies which insure their own boats. 
The movement for this time of the year is extraordinarily 
heavy. Some of the consumers are beginning to fear a 
shortage on the docks next spring, especially if the open- 
ing of the season of navigation is delayed to any extent. 
The movement from the lake docks to the furnace stock 
piles is getting to be heavier than it was. The car situation 
is rather serious. It is reported that some consumers have 
been trying to buy Ore being under the belief that some 
Ore, which had been brought down in anticipation of such a 
need, remained unsold. As far as learned, no Ore has been 
sold on any such ground. 


Pig Iron.—The Pig Iron situation, especially as to 
Foundry, is getting stronger, without very much being done. 
The number of furnaces getting sold up for the remainder 
of December and through the first quarter of next year are 
on the increase, and both spot and contract Iron in those 
quarters are getting very scarce. This situation strengthens 
the market even without any sales at higher prices. Re- 
ports are that shipments have been very heavy. Most of 
the furnaces have been shipping in excess of their outputs, 
thereby cutting down their stocks to a considerable extent. 
Foundry Iron here has been quoted at $16 in the Valleys 
for No. 2 Foundry, with some few who have Iron for spot 
delivery asking $16.50. There has been good inquiry for 
Bessemer Iron from the smaller consumers. The association 
has had no sales and no orders are impending. Prices rule 
about $15.50 to $16 in the Valleys. This high price is due 
to a certain extent to the short supply, many of the Bes- 
semer furnaces not being able to go into blast on account 
of a lack of Coke. Most of the furnaces which are now 
idle are either Bessemer or Basic producers. Coke prices 
are again stronger. The dry weather in the Coke region 
has had a big influence on the trade and production has been 
limited. Ruling quotations now are $2.75 for 72-hour 
Foundry Coke and $2.50 for good Furnace Coke. There is 
also difficulty in getting enough cars. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The dominating interest in 
the Steel market this week has been in the Bar Iron and 
Steel situation. Bar Iron prices have advanced to 1.60c., at 
the mill, Youngstown, while an option given several weeks 
ago at 1.55c. has been exercised by the buyer. There is a 
good demand, but oJ] concerned unite in the statement that 
it is not so much the demand as the prices for Scrap that 
causes the advance. There is a noticeable change from Iron 
to Bessemer Steel Bars in the ordering. The mills are go- 
ing rather slowly in making sales of Steel Bars, an ad- 
vance in the price being expected at almost any time. The 
buying has become heavy enough now to warrant it. This 
week some of the Agricultural Implement buyers have been 
in the market to piece out their reyuirements. They have 
also been buying in anticipation of an advance in price. The 
quotation still is 1.30c., Pittsburgh, for Bessemer Steel and 
1.35c., Pittsburgh for Open Hearth. There has been an un- 
usually good demand for Billets. Most of the buying in this 
territory has been of the forging qualities. The full list of 
extras is being charged, and the mills are also getting a pre- 
mium, in many instances as high as $2 or more a ton. This 
brings the price of the forging Billets up to about $27.50, 
Cleveland. There is good business also in Sheets. The buy- 
ing is not extraordinary, but is good for this time of the 
year. The base price of 2.40c. for Nos. 22 to 24 out of 
stock still holds, while the same gauge one-pass cold rolled 
in car lots at the mill is selling at 2.10c. 1n Plates there is a 
good steady business from some of the car companies, while 
shipments on specification to the shipbuilding concerns are 
heavy. There is some buying by Boiler concerns. The 
specifications against contracts in Shapes are heavy. Most of 
the smaller mills are not now taking contracts very freely 
for future delivery, being in hopes cf getting better prices. 
Rails are unchanged, the deliveries being heavy, but new or- 
ders from this territory being slim. 

Old Material.—The dealers in Scrap are playing pretty 
close at present. The dealers are able to get hold of only 
enough Material for the immediate needs of their customers. 
Those who have it are holding for the better prices, which 
they hope to get later on. We continue to quote, all gross 
tons: Old Steel Rails, $14 to $14.50 and higher; Old Car 
Wheels, $14; Heavy Melting Steel, $14. All net tons: Cast 
Borings, $7; No. 1 Busheling, $13 to $13.50; No. 1 Rail- 
road Wrought, $15; Iron Car Axles (nominal—some sizes 
higher), $18 to $19; No. 1 Cast, $14.50; Stove Plate, $10; 
Wrought Iron and Steel.Turnings and Drillings, $12. 


——~-+e____ 

On Saturday evening, December 3, a banquet was 
given in the offices of the Pittsburgh Steel Company, at 
Monessen, Pa., marking the second anniversary of the 
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starting of the large plant of this concern. About 150 
guests were present, including many officials from the 
main offices at Pittsburgh. George Nash, manager of 
the plant, acted as toastmaster, and addresses were 
made by Wallace H. Rowe, president; William C. Reitz, 
treasurer, and others. The operations of the large rod, 
wire, wire nail and fencing departments of this plant 
have been extremely successful, and at the present time 
every department of the works is in operation to its full 
capacity. 





New York. 


NEW YorRK, December 7, 1904. 


Pig Iron.—There has been a good deal of activity, 
notably in Basic Pig Iron. Sales during the week aggre- 
gate fully 65,000 tons in round lots, including 16,500 for 
one interest, two 10,000 blocks for eastern Pennsylvania 
and two 6000-ton lots for New Engiand Steel plants. Prac- 
tically all of this Iron was sold on the basis of $15 at fur- 
nace. There have been large -sales to Hastern Cast Iron 
Pipe founders, two of whom have taken about 35,000 tons. 
There have been sales also of some round lots for general 
foundry purposes, one electrical company taking a lot of 
4000 tons. Prices are very firm and may be quoted at tide- 
water, for Northern Iron, $17.25 to $17.50 for No. 1 X 
Foundry, $16.75 to $17.25 for No. 2 X Foundry, $16.25 to 
$16.75 for No. 2 Plain, and $15.50 to $15.75 for Mill Iron. 
Southern Irons are quoted: $17.25 to $17.50 for No. 1 
Foundry, $16.75 to 17.25 for No. 2 Foundry, and $16.25 to 
$16.50 for No. 3 Foundry. 


Steel Rails.—Some of the mills have booked consider- 
able tonnage for 1905 delivery, and it is expected that when 
the official announcement of the new prices is made next 
week a large amount of orders will be placed. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Manufacturers are so well sold up that 
they are becoming quite independent. It is no longer neces- 
sary to cut prices to get orders. An Eastern foundry, bid- 
ding a good price, secured the contract for 1800 net tons 
placed by Providence, R. I., on December 1. General busi- 
ness continues active, inquiries being rapidly followed by 
purchases. Carload lots are quoted at $26.50 per net ton for 
6 to 10 inch, at tidewater. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Quite a number of railroad 
companies are in the market for bridge work, but little ac- 
tual business has been placed since last report. The Boston 
Elevated contract has not yet been awarded. Track eleva- 
tion projects are coming up in various parts of the coun- 
try, and it is expected that a great deal of tonnage will be 
required on this account during the coming year. The lead- 
ing interest has secured an order for the erection of a ware- 
house in Cincinnati requiring 3500 tons. Another contract 
pending is for the construction of a warehouse in Chicago, 
which will also take about 3500 tons. The general demand 
for Structural Shapes is excellent. The Plate trade in this 
vicinity has been rather quiet during the week. It is prob- 
able that the approach of the inventory season deters buy- 
ers from adding to their stock at present. Nevertheless, it 
is quite possible that as the time for the meeting of the 
Plate Association draws near, with its very strong expecta- 
tion of an advance in prices, another spurt in buying may be 
seen. The Bar Iron market is very strong, the mills asking 
a premium over the agreed 1.40c., Pittsburgh basis. (Quota- 
tions, at tidewater, are as follows: Beams, Channels, An- 
gles and Zees, 1.5414c. to 1.80c.; Tees, 1.59%4c. to 1.80c.; 
Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 1.64'%4c. to 1.85¢c.; Sheared 
Plates, in carload lots, 1.54%4c. to 1.65c. for Tank, 1.6414c. 
to 1.80c. for Flange, 1.7444c. to 1.90c. for Marine, and 
1.744%4c. to 2.50c. for Fire Box, according to specifications; 
Refined Bar Iron, 1.59%c. to 1.64%c.; Soft Steel Bars, 
1.4414c. to 1.50c. 


Old Material.—Transactions have been quite numerous, 
the demand being particularly heavy for Wrought Scrap 
and Rerolling Rails. Local railroad companies have made 
several sales of Rerolling Rails of 400 to 500 tons each. A 
sale of 500 tons of Car Wheels at top prices is also noted. 
Old Iron Rails have advanced, this class of Material now 
being very scarce; in fact, consumers desiring Old Iron 
Rails may find it difficult to purchase them at the prices we 
quote, which represent past transactions. Prices, per gross 
ton, in New York and vicinity are approximately as follows: 


Ce Bi oie vse ch edn oo $19.00 to $20.00 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths..... 15.00 to 16.00 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces......... 14.00 to 15.00 
RRR sb 0 8 Mao's obs cock ccewws 19.00 to 20.00 
CO Se Es 6s kc ads clbS 6b oe bi¥en 15.00 to 16.00 
ee ee Se . . s ce ce nee ce eee 21.00 to 22.00 
OlB Beewd GP BMGs i. Fi. i 17.00 to 18.00 
ee nee re 14.00 to 15.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Se EDs 6 «9.0.5.6 <a.9-5 vba § 14.50 to 15.50 
Bree ORE. Cie ik tei i. 15.00 to 16.00 
ee ee eee ee ee 12.60 to 12.50 


ge Se ee ere 10.0@to 11.00: 
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eee ee 7.00 to 7.50 
Doi) ah ee ee 9.75 to 10.00 
De BOON COME. ow ccccccccecs 14.00 to 14.50 
en a eae eee eee 11.00 to 11.50 





Metal Market. 
New York, December 7, 1904. 

Pig Tin.—Following the issue of the monthly statistics 
last week the Tin market developed weakness and has since 
declined from day to day. The statistical figures are re- 
garded as very unfavorable, as they indicate heavy increases 
in shipments from the East and Australia, with deliveries, 
especially in Europe, showing a falling off as compared with 
last year. The arrival of the Minnehaha this week with 
600 tons of Tin removed the temporary local shortage of 
spot metal and caused further weakness in the market here. 
The market closed at the lowest, with spot quoted at 
29.12%c. to 29.z7%sc.; December at 29c. to 29.25c.,. and 
January at 28.87%4c. to 29.12%c. The London mar- 
ket has declined sharply and to-day was quoted at £133 
for spot and £131 12s. 6d. for futures. Local business has 
been very limited, buyers being conservative in purchasing 
at the present comparatively high prices. The arrivals so 
far this month have amounted to 655 tons, while 1845 tons 
are afloat. The monthly statistics, as compiled by the New 
York Metal Exchange, are as follows: 


Deliveries into consumption were good, amounting to 2800 
tons. The total for the 11 months of this year shows a de- 
crease of 3200 tons compared with the same period of last year 

The combined deliveries of London and Holland for Novem- 
ber were 446 tons smaller than last year. For the 11 months 
of this year they show an increase of 545 tons compared with 
the same period of last year. 

Shipments from the Straits for November were 1850 tons 
larger then for the same month of last year. For the 11 months 
of this vear they are 3851 tons more than for the same period 
of last year. 

Australia shipped, 360 tons more than in November of last 
year. The total increase for the 11 months of this year amounts 
to 148 tons compared with the same period of last year. 

The total visible supply on November 30 is 783 tons below 
that of November 30 of last year. 





Tons 
Arrivals at the Atlantic ports amounted to...........-. 2,204 
Total arrivals since January 1, 1904.........--+eeeees 82,574 
Of which from Straits by direct steamers............- 11,175 
Of which from United Kingdom...........-+eeeeee005 19,596 
Of which from Holland... .......cccccccccvescecees 537 
Of which from European Continent.......-.5-++5+e65 1,266 
The deliveries for November we figure as.........-++++5 2,800 
Total deliveries since January, 1904...........+s5e08. 82,700 
Deliveries same period in 1903.........eeeeeeceeeeees 35,900 
The shipments from Straits amounted to.......-.-+++. 5,400 
Against previous month...........+eeeecerereeeeeeees 5,017 
Against November, 1903..........:eeeeeeeeeereceenes 3,550 
Auptralia shipped... cree ccc ccc ccccccecvcccvcccess 675 
Against previous month...........6eeee eee ee ee eeeeees 350 
Against November, 1903..........-.eeeeeeeeteresenes 315 
Statistics for the United States—Pacific ports excluded— 
November 30, show as follows: 
Stocks, including on dock and arrivals.........-.-++++: 1,244 
EE nol. od Hela de ale SOY Ria U6 cin ee Cave eD RCN Cees 2,495 
| ee een rr eer y Ee EY ee a 3,739 


Below we give the total statistics for Europe and the United 
States, showing: 


Tons. 
Total visible supply November 30, 1904..........+++++- 14,412 
Against visible supply October 30, 1904.............--- 12,194 
Against visible supply November 30, 1903.........-+--- 15,195 
Against visible supply December 31, 1903...........+-- 14,274 


Copper.—The market has been quiet, with a light busi- 
ness passing, so far as domestic buying is concerned. De- 
liveries now: being made, both to home and foreign buyers, 
are generally on contracts placed some time since, when 
prices were materially below the figures now quoted. It is 
understood that a heavy volume of orders was placed by 
the Brass manufacturers and the electrical equipment mak- 
ers, the amount of which was sufficiently large to impel sell- 
ers to limit their foreign contracts in some cases in order to 
meet the requirements of the home trade. The question that 
is now agitating the trade is as to whether the European 
consumers will continue to buy Copper in this market at the 
higher figures now ruling. The future course of the mar- 
ket, it is claimed, will depend mainly upon the attitude of 
the European buyers in this regard. Some in the trade 
are of the opinion that Europe will not take hold at the 
present high level of prices. The market this week has 
developed some weakness, although prices-are nominally un- 
changed. Lake is still quoted at 14.87%c. to 15.12%c., 
Electrolytic at 14.75c. to 15c., and Casting Copper at 14.50c. 
to 14.75¢. The London market has declined £1 3s. 9d. since 
the date of our last report, closing to-day at £66 for spot 
and £66 7s. 6d. for futures. Best Selected is quoted at £70. 
The exports of Copper since December 1 have amounted to 
3064 tons. The Copper statistics for the month of Novem- 
ber, as compiled by C. Mayer, secretary of the New York 
Metal Exchange, are as follows: 

The market during the month of November was firm and 
prices considerably higher. The average prices for the month 
were as follows: e, 14.52c.; electrolytic, 14.42%c.; casting, 


14.12%c. London opened at £62 12s. 6d. for spot standard con- 
wees highest £67 3s 9d, lowest £62 7s 6d, closing at £67 


Exports were large; the total for the eleven months shows 
an increase of 105,104 tons, compared with the same period of 
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last year. The exports of domestic Copper from Atlantic ports 
for the month of November as per Custom House returns were 
as follows: From New York, 14,172 tons Copper, 20 tons 
Matte; from Baltimore, 7845 tons Copper; from lladelphia, 
60 tons Copper. Totals, 22,077 tons Copper, 20 tons Matte. 

Reducing the Matte at 55 per cent. into fine Copper, the 


total exportation for November amounts to 22,088 tons of 2,240 
pounds. 


Total exports since January 1, 1904, exclusive of Southern 
ports for November, 227,682 tons, against same period in 1903, 
123,578 tons. 

Pig Lead.—Demand for Lead is moderate, but spot 
supplies and offerings from the West being still light serve 
to keep prices firm at last week’s figures. Spot Lead in 
New York is quoted at 4.60c. to 4.70c. The St. Louis mar- 
ket has advanced ec. and was quoted to-day at 4.52%4c. to 
4.62lc., according to brand. The London market was 
quoted at £12 17s. 6d. The American Smelting & Refining 
Company has changed its quotation to the basis of 4.60c. 
for “shipment” Desilverized in 50-ton lots, being an ad- 
vance of 40c. over its previous quotation and bringing its 
figures up to the actual current market rate. 

’ Spelter—lIs quiet, but strong, on account of the con- 
tinued scarcity of spot metal. Spot Spelter was quoted to- 
day at 5.75¢c. to 5.8744ce. The St. Louis market has stiffened 
again and is quoted at 5.70c. London cables show a slight 
advance, quoting £25. 

Antimony.—-The demand for Antimony has fallen off 
to some extent, and the market is lower and easy. Cook- 
son’s was quoted to-day at 9.25c. to 9.75¢.; Hallett’s at 9c. 
to 9.50c., and other grades at Se. to 8.50c. 

Nickel.—About the usual amount of business is noted. 
Prices are quoted for large lots.at 40c. to 45c., with smaller 
quantities ruling at 50c. to 60ce. 

Quicksilver.—The market remains firm and unchanged 
flasks of 75 Ibs. being quoted at $40. The London price is 
unchanged at £7 15s. 

Tin Plate.—Both the leading producer and the inde- 
pendent mills are firm in their prices, and the market is 
strong, with a fair amount of new business being placed. 
Prompt shipments are reported to be somewhat difficult to 
secure from the mills, and some of the makers are obtaining 
premiums of 5c. to 10c. per box on spot Plates. The Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Company quotes $3.64 per box, f.o.b. 
New York, for 14 x 20 100-Ib. Coke Plates, or $3.45, f.0.b 
Pittsburgh. The Welsh market has gone off 1% pence, ‘to 
12 shillings 4% pence, f.o.b. Swansea. 7 : 


———_- + @—_—_____ 


Contract for Large Beam Mill.—Mackintosh, Hemp- 
hill & Co., Pittsburgh, have received a contract from the 
Eastern Steel Company, Pottsville, Pa., for a 28-inch 
beam mill, to have four stands of three-high rolls. The 
housings for this mill will be of steel castings. The mill 
will be driven by a 48 and 72 x 60 inch direct connected 
cross compound reversing engine. This engine will be 
equipped with variable cut off operated by an electric 
motor under control of the engineer, this device being 
patented by Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co. This is a direct 
departure in beam mill practice and greater economy 
will be obtained, as a compound engine is used, thus 
reducing the steam consumption per ton of beams rolled 
and which is expected to be much less than in any other 
similar mill. The same firm also have a contract for a 
hydraulic shear with intensifier for cutting up to 24-inch 
beam blanks, together with the necessary tables, and also 
a scrap conveyor. They further have a contract for one hot 
saw and one cold saw for this mill for cutting up to 24- 
inch beams. These saws will be driven by electric motors 
mounted on them, which is also an innovation in beam 
mill practice. They also have a contract to rebuild the old 
32-inch beam mill of the Eastern Steel Company and will 
equip it with new tables and manipulators. 

—_——-~»-e—____ 


Since the arrest of Joseph Valentine, president of the 
Iron Molders’ Union, and his alleged accomplices, there 
has been no trouble or disturbance of any description at 
the Cincinnati foundries. It is reported that the strikers 
have removed all pickets from around the struck foun- 
dries, and a condition of extreme quiet prevails. The 
case of the alleged conspirators will probably reach the 
Grand Jury some time this week. 


The United States Steel Corporation has placed orders 
for 1600 steel cars and for 30 locomotives. 

The annual convention of the Master Car Builders’ 
and Master Mechanics’ associations will be held in June 
at Manhattan Beach, Long Island, N. Y. 
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The Duty on Iron Molders’ Patterns. 


A final hearing on the controversy between R. Hoe & 
Co. on the one side and the Government and the Pattern 
Makers’ Union on the other as to the duty to be levied 
on iron molders’ patterns imported from England was 
held before the Board of United States General Ap- 
praisers on December 1. The Government was repre- 
sented by B. A. Levett, assisted by W. Wickham Smith, 
who had been retained by the Pattern Makers’ Union, and 
the importers by Albert Comstock. The testimony of 
several of the labor union witnesses was heard and the 
Board took the case under advisement. The importers 
claim that the patterns should be admitted free of duty 
under the following paragraph of the free list: 


Models of inventions and of other improvements in the 
arts, including patterns for machinery, but no article shall be 
deemed a model or pattern which can be fitted for use other- 
wise. 

The Government’s claim is that they are dutiable at 
35 per cent. aS nonenumerated manufactures of wood, 
and its case is set forth in a brief filed with the Board 
on December 5 by Mr. Levett, from which the following 
extracts are taken: 


It is admitted on the record by the importers that the arti- 
cles are molders’ patterns, and there is no dispute as to what 
a molders’ pattern is. It is a pattern made of wood, which is 
used to form a mold in sand, in which the metal is cast to 
produce parts of machines. 

It may be conceded that the articles are patterns for ma- 
chinery, but the Government’s contention is that there are two 
classes of patterns for machinery—namely, first, molders’ pat- 
terns such as those here in question; and, second, what are 
known as model patterns, which are the patterns for machinery 
intended to be permitted free entry by paragraph 616. A model 
pattern, aS defined by the testimony, is a pattern for machin- 
ery, which embodies the conception of the machine, and which 
has no use except for that purpose, being of the same cate- 
gory as a model of an invention. 

The words “ which can be fitted for use otherwise” are ob- 
scure, for in order to find what the “ use otherwise” can be, 
it is first necessary to ascertain what is the use of patterns 
for machinery, which is the meat of the question here involved. 
Counsel for the importers was at great pains during the hear- 
ing to show that molders’ patterns cannot be used for any 
other purpose than for making castings. There is no dispute 
about this; it is quite clear that if molders’ patterns are the 
“patterns for machinery” provided for in paragraph 616, they 
cannot be fitted for use otherwise than as such patterns for 
machinery. In other words, counsel’s strenuous efforts were 
directed to proving the self evident fact that the only use of 
molders’ patterns is the use of molders’ patterns. This is 
merely begging the question. It is necessary, therefore, to 
scrutinize the paragraph more carefully to find what that use 
is, and it is submitted that that use is clearly shown by the 
first part of the paragraph, taken in conjunction with the word 
“Including.” There is abundant authority to show that the 
word “including” as here used indicates that the articles in- 
cluded must be ejusdem generis with the articles enumerated 
before the word. It is well known that models of inventions 
and all other improvements in the arts are designed and in- 
tended to embody the conception of the inventor, and for no 
other purpose. As to these words, the meaning of the phrase 
“which can be fitted for use otherwise” is clear; that is, if a 
model or an improvement can be fitted for use other than to 
embody or demonstrate the conception of the inventor it is 
taken out of the paragraph. And, just so, if patterns for 
machinery (being included in the exemption of models of inven- 
tions and of other improvements in the arts) can be shown 
to have a use other than to embody or demonstrate the con- 
ception of the inventor or designer, they are exempted from 
the paragraph. It is easy to see why patterns for machinery 
of this class were separately mentioned as being included in the 
class of models of inventions and of other improvements in the 
arts. Without their inclusion it could be contended with force 
that model patterns, or patterns which were designed to demon- 
strate the form and use of parts of machinery, were not in- 
cluded in the phrase “models of inventions and of other im- 
provements in the arts,”’ because they might not embody concep- 
tions of inventions and improvements. Congress intended to per- 
mit model patterns to come in free, and used the words “patterns 
for machinery,’ which aptly described them, but used the word 
“including” to show that they were to be of the same gen- 
eral nature of models of inventions. 

The language of paragraph 616 is so drawn that even a 
model of an invention is denied free entry if it can be put to 
other use than as a model, and it is not easy to conceive that 
Congress would be so strict as to a model of an invention and 
yet permit free entry of a class of articles which constitute a 
large commercial class entering into direct competition with 
the product of the labering class of this country. It is sub- 
mitted that full scope is given to the paragraph by limiting 
patterns for machinery to such as are model patterns, and that 
this is the intention of Congress is unquestionably* shown by 
the use of the word “ including,” which indicates in the strong- 
est possible way that the patterns entitled to free entry must 
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be of the same category as models of inventions and of other 
improvements in the arts. 


The case is being watched with a great deal of atten- 
tion by manufacturers of machinery all over the coun- 
try, as it is admitted by them that if the case is decided 
in favor of the importers it will place a powerful weapon 
in their hands in the case of labor troubles among the 
pattern makers in this country. The importation of pat- 
terns from England by R. Hoe & Co. was begun shortly 
after a strike of the pattern makers in their factory here. 

———__~s4--e 


Pacific Coast Trade Prospects. 


San FRANcisco, CaL., November 26, 1904.—Up to date 
the weather could not be more favorable for the coming 
cereal crops than it has been. Now, however, as usual, 
some anxiety is beginning to be felt on account of rain 
holding off, but in a general way it may be said that 
up to this time the State, excepting the south, has had 
all the rain needed. The fear of drought, however, has 
had no effect on trade, which continues active. Though 
there has been some falling off in the number and value 
of contracts for building during the past four weeks, 
still the total for the year will be a very high one, now 
estimated at close to $20,000,000 in value, and of these 
contracts at least $3,000,000 worth still remains to be 
completed, so this will carry the business of supplying 
material for them far into the new year, and, whatever 
the character of 1905 may be, its opening months will 
be active in the building trade and in building and other 
hardware. There is, however, no fear of the new year, 
as most of the lines of trade which contribute to the 
support of this department will be active. 

The business done by our foundrymen and machin- 
ists during the year was quite as good as that of 1903. 
We have not to hand imports by rail for the year, but 
they exceeded those for the previous year. As to pig 
iron, the principal feature in imports of raw materials, 
the total of 1904 will fall short of that for 1908. The 
following are the figures up to date taken from the Cus- 


tom House books: 


Gross tons. Vaiue. 


September 
October 

Totals 17,387 $234,033 

Of the total here given the greater part is of English 
and Scotch origin, but there are included considerable im- 
ports from Belgium and other countries, not forgetting 
Sweden, which has been a recent accession to our sources 
of supply. In addition to the totals given above there 
must be added the Eastern iron, a rather small quantity 
on account of the cost of transportation, and the use of 
a very large amount of scrap iron, which always forms 
a considerable part of the raw material passing through 
a foundry. 

We received 1743 gross tons of foreign bar iron in the 
ten months, of which the larger proportion was imported 
from the Continent of Europe—that is to say, from Bel- 
gium, Germany, &c.—as in the case of pig iron. A good 
quantity came from Sweden; indeed, all the imports in 
July, 527 tons, were from that country. In addition to 
the regular merchant bar we had 4676 tons of rails, 
valued at $99,700. The importations of tin plate by sea 
as compared with other years have been very light, 
especially when contrasted with the old days when they 
reached annually into hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
American tin plate now takes the place of the foreign ar- 
ticle. The receipts of foreign tin plate during the ten 
months were 2035 gross tons. It is only where there is a 
drawback in exports that foreign tin plate can be used, 
and it will depend on the extension of our foreign trade 
in these articles as to whether we shall ever become a 
large customer again for England’s tin plate. 

The Aztec cleared yesterday for Japanese ports with 
a cargo valued at over $1,000,000, including machinery 
valued at close to $500,000, the largest machinery ship 
ment ever made from this port. J. O® L. 
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PERSONAL. 


Joseph Hartley has resigned the superintendency of 
the Genesee Iron Company’s plant at Charlotte, N. Y., 
to accept a similar position at the Londonderry Iron & 
Mining Company’s plant, Londonderry, Nova Scotia. Mr. 
Hartley was formerly employed by the Londonderry 
Company. 





J. H. Ferguson has tendered his resignation as su- 
perintendent of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company’s plant at Tracy City, Tenn., in order to ac- 
cept the position of general superintendent of the prop- 
erty of the Lookout Mountain Iron Company at Battelle, 
Ala., which includes coal and ore mines and a Dlast 
furnace. 


William Barclay Parsons has tendered his resignation 
as chief engineer of the Rapid Transit Commission of 
New York City, which position he has held since the 
beginning of the construction of the New York City Sub- 
way. Mr. Parsons’ resignation is due to the pressure of 
other business and has been tendered only on the com- 
pletion of the great work which he has carried to a 
successful issue. It is expected that he will consent to 
be retained as consulting engineer of the commission. 

S. W. Croxton of Cleveland, president of the Penn 
Iron & Coal Company, operating Dover furnace, Canal 
Dover, Ohio, has gone on a three months’ trip to Egypt. 

Arthur P. Cox, formerly connected with the New 
York office of the American Steel & Wire Company, is 
now sales manager of the Dillon-Griswold Wire Com- 
pany, Sterling, Ill. 


Cecil B. Smith, who for the past three years has been 
resident engineer of the Canadian Niagara Power Com- 
pany, with offices in Niagara Falls, Ont., has resigned to 
geo to Montreal, where he has accepted an important posi- 
tion. The Canadian Niagara Power Company has ap- 
pointed A. H. Van Cleve of Niagara Falls, N. Y., its 
resident engineer. Mr. Van Cleve is now resident en- 
gineer of the Niagara Falls Power Company, which posi- 
tien he will retain, thus serving both of the big power 
cempanies at Niagara. 


W. W. Ricker, superintendent of the Niles Tool Works, 
Hamilton, Ohio, has been appointed to a responsible posi- 
tion in the general office of the Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
pany in New York City. 

———_.9--- 


National Metal Trades Association Notes. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, December 5, 1904.—The antici- 
pated trouble between the polishers and buffers at De- 
treit has materialized. On account of the refusal of the 
Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Company to change its scale of 
wages a boycott has been declared against it. At a meet- 
ing of the Employers’ Association held recently the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted in reference to this strike: 


Whereas, the Polishers’ and Buffers’ Local Union No. 1 of 
Detroit is maintaining a boycott against the Clayton & Lambert 
Mfg. Company for the purpose of compelling it to change its 
scale of wages to suit the Polishers’ and Buffers’ Union, now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That if upon careful investigation of the Brass 
Division Committee of the Employers’ Association of Detroit 
the statements as made by the Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Com- 
pany are found correct, then we do recommend that the matter 
be placed in the hands of the Executive Committee of the Em- 
ployers’' Association of Detroit, and that if said committee 
deem it necessary all the polishing and buffing rooms operated 
by our members be declared closed to the members of the Pol- 
ishers’ and Buffers’ Local No. 1 until the boycott shall be 
officially rescinded. 


The regular monthly meeting of the New York Metal 
Trades Association will be held at 3 p.m, December 8 in 
the rooms of the association. Immediately preceding 
this meeting there will be a meeting of the Executive 
Committee. The annual election will be held January 
12, consequently it will be necessary that a Nominating 
Committee be appointed at this meeting to nominate 
officers to serve for the ensuing year. The employment 
bureau is finding much favor with employers and quite 
a number of applications have been received during the 
past week. Commissioner Eagan is now in New York 
City on missionary work connected with the association. 
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Mr. Wuest, the secretary, is confined to his home by a 
severe attack of rheumatism. 
——— ++ 


The New York Warrant Market. 








The market for Pig Iron warrant certificates in the New 
York Produce Exchange showed a marked improvement this 
past week, the sales totaling up to over 8500 tons, which is 
by far the largest week’s transactions since trading in these 
certificates was begun on the exchange. Of this amount 
2400 tons were sold January delivery, the price fluctuating 
from $17.20 to $16.90; February, 1200 tons, from $17.20 to 
$16.90; March, 3600 tons, from $17.10 to $16.95; April, 
500 tons, $17.05 to $17; May, 600'tons, from $17.35 to $17.05. 
One hundred tons December and July, respectively, were 
sold. The features of the market were the trading between 
calls and the transactions made for Pittsburgh account, 
several of the sales being made, we understand, for Iron 
interests in that city. 

Prices since our last report show a general decline, the 
quotations established at noon Wednesday being: 


Bid. Asked. 
SEs bie aed arena ee aan Coho ean $17.00 a eal 
DE Seo xdeanwvelseaecewwened cueee dius 16.90 $17.20 
I «sh shah aha a cs Ta Wi th hla it Gs desk ks as a 16.85 16.95 
EE cco: ck aheteatreaveucunten enn 16.85 17.00 
DEEL. tins t. pation sawed OF ond Kige diate eeal eae 16.90 16.95 
i nGksctaad daeee aka heeca enn eae males 16.90 17.05 
BE ete énsie Maen ad be ae he vee eee 17.05 17.20 
WU ecb. be ae eaa wee wets biel daw ia eaeS 17.10 17.40 


The schedule of Pig Iron differentials has been pub- 
lished in circular form by the New York Produce Exchange. 
It gives a list of a large number of Northern and Southern 
brands of Pig Iron, covering all varieties and grades, and 
names the amount per ton to be paid with each kind of 
warrant when exchanged for certificates, as required in Rule 
6, Section 1 of the Pig Iron Rules. Copies of this schedule 
can be had on application to the exchange. 


— +—-+e—___ 
Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, December 7, 1904. 

Industrial stocks received a great deal of attention on 
the New York Stock Exchange during the past week, and 
prices have been quite firm, with some notable advances. 
Allis-Chalmers preferred advanced from 70 on Thursday of 
last week to 8034 on Tuesday of this week; Steel Foundries 
preferred from 50% on Thursday to 57% on Friday; Colo- 
rado Fuel, from 551%, on Thursday to 58 on Monday; Ten- 
nessee Coal, from 75 on Thursday to 77% on Monday; Cast 
Iron Pipe preferred, from 78% on Thursday to 80%4 on 
Saturday; United States Steel preferred, from 93 on 
Thursday to 9554 on Saturday, and the common from 31% 
on Thursday to 33144 on Monday. Sloss-Sheffield preferred 
sold up to 105 on Saturday. Prices of other stocks ruled 
quite steady, fluctuations being within narrow limits, until 
Tuesday of this week, when a quite general recession set in, 
which carried prices in some cases considerably under the 
highest point, reached during the week. Last transactions 
up to 1.30 p.m. to-day were made at the following prices: 
Can common 105, preferred 57; Car & Foundry common 
31%, preferred 9244; Locomotive common 33, preferred 
10214; Colorado Fuel 50%; Pressed Steel common 39%, 
preferred 89; Railway Spring common 30%, preferred 92%; 
Republic common 1514, preferred 6814; Sloss-Sheffield com- 
mon 60, preferred 10244; Tennessee Ceal 714%4; United States 
Steel common 295%, preferred 91%, new 5’s 91%. 

The Bon Air Coal & Iron Company has sold to the 
Fourth National, the American National Bank and the 
Union Bank & Trust Company, all of Nashville, Tenn., a 
block of $350,000 new general mortgag> 5 per cent. gold 
bonds. These bonds are part of an issue of $1,000,000 dated 
July 1, 1904, and due July 1, 1934, without option of earlier 
redemption ; denomination, $1000; interest payable January 
1 and July 1 at Fourth National Bank, Nashville; trustee, 
Union Bank & Trust Company, Nashville; sinking fund 2 
per cent. per annum. Of the authorized issue $500,000 is 
reserved to retire at or before maturity $410,000 bonds of 
the consolidated companies—viz., Bon Air Coal, Land & 
Lumber Company, $170,000; Buffalo Iron Company, $240,- 
000. The company operates and owns in fee three coal 
mines with a daily capacity of 2000 tons of coal, also 200 
coke ovens making coke for its two iron furnaces, which 
have a daily capacity of 200 tons of pig iron. The property 
includes 125,000 acres of coal and iron lands. Of the capital 
stock, consisting of $2,500,000 each of common and 6 per 
cent. cumulative preferred in shares of $100 each, there is 
outstanding $1,850,000 of each class. The preferred has 
paid regular quarterly dividends of 14% per cent. for several 
years. 

Dividends.—Internationa] Silver Company has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1 per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable January 1. 

American Can Company has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, payable Janu- 
ary 1. 
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HARDWARE. 


desire to make the coming conventions of the various 
State associations of retail Hardware merchants 
successful is evidenced by the activity there is in the 
preparation of programmes for such gatherings. There 
is certainly the most abundant encouragement for those 
in charge of these large interests in view of the success 
which has been attained. What was a few years ago a 
comparatively weak and uncertain movement has now 
become a recognized power, which is more and more 
entering into relations with jobbers and manufacturers. 
In view especially of the course of things in connection 
with catalogue house competition and the efforts of the 
able and influential Joint Committee to protect mer- 
chants, there should be a larger and more representative 
attendance at the coming conventions than ever before. 
Those in charge of these interests are wise, however, in 
not relying upon the importance or even the success of 
such defensive efforts to secure the coming together of 
merchants in such numbers as adequately to represent 
the retail trade of the various States, and in giving 
thought and care to the detailed arrangement of useful 
programmes which will secure the discussion of subjects 
of a practical character by the most competent men. 
While it is very well to make the correction of trade 
evils one of the subjects of such organizations, the op- 
portunities afforded in the annual or semiannual meet- 
ings for conference on business methods, for a general 
interchange of views and for personal contact with the 
leading men in the trade, together with the cultivation 
of a fraternal spirit and the general broadening and 
stimulating influence of such assemblies, must be promi- 
nent among the reasons which justify the association 
movement. It is indeed not unlikely that the success of 
the movement will in the long run depend upon the prac- 
tical usefulness of the associations to their membership. 
Those who are taking pains, often at the cost of consid- 
erable personal inconvenience and labor, to make the 
conventions interesting and serviceable are doing a most 
commendable work in which they should have the hearty 
support of the trade. 


Attorney-General Moody has dealt a severe blow to so- 
called “ guessing contests,” which have become very com- 
mon in connection with selling goods in the United States, 
by an opinion prepared at the request of the Postmaster- 
General. Fortunately for such contests already inaugu- 
rated the ruling does not apply to them, according to an 
order promulgated by the Post Office Department, which 
follows: “In view of two recent cases in which the Su- 
preme Court and the New York Court of Appeals ren- 
dered opinions, the Postmaster-General feels warranted 
in again submitting the question to the Attorney-General. 
Following the opinions in these two cases, the Attorney- 
General now holds that the schemes are lotteries. As a 
number of legitimate business enterprises have adopted 
these estimating or guessing contests as a means of ad- 
vertising, and in view of the admission to the mails of 
matter pertaining to these contests within the last few 
years, the elimination of these schemes from the mails 
cannot be made immediately absolute. If such a scheme 
has already been entered upon in good faith, the depart- 
ment will not issue an order that will seriously injure a 
legitimate business. Each case will be handled separate- 
ly, and no scheme which involves the plan ruled against 
by the Attorney-General will hereafter be allowed to com- 
mence operations.” Previously to this opinion and to the 
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decisions upon which it is based, the Post Office Depart- 
ment has founded its judgment of these contests upon de- 
cisions which held, to quote one of them, “ that calcula- 
tion, foresight, knowledge, inquiry and information enables 
the participants to approximate the correct results and 
the use of the mails in promoting such enterprises is not 
a violation of the law.” The Attorney-General states 
“that a comparatively small percentage of the partici- 
pants will realize their expectations. Thousands will get 
nothing.” This decision is so sweeping that it will have 
a serious effect in stopping a method of advertising that 
many business men do not consider legitimate. 
——————+~-e____ 


Condition of Trade. 


The exceedingly favorable conditions which have been 
more and more characterizing the market during the 
past few months still continue, making the outgoing of 
1904 one of promise for the new year. The market is 
showing a growing strength in the matter of prices, and 
advances are being made frequently in goods which are 
most directly affected by the cost of material which en- 
ters into them. Buying has naturally been stimulated, 
and merchants have been purchasing more freely and 
covering their requirements for the early trade at least 
of next year. Manufacturers, however, are reluctant to 
book orders far ahead, and in many lines are limiting 
coutracts to early deliveries. In some branches, how- 
ever, quotations are being withdrawn, awaiting the de- 
velopments of the market. Matters connected with the 
closing of the accounts of the year and relating to ac- 
tivities and efforts for next season are naturally receivy- 
ing attention from both merchants and manufacturers, 
but under the stimulating and encouraging circumstances 
which prevail current business occupies the energy of 
the trade in good measure. The cultivation of holiday 
business is evidently a growing feature of the Hardware 
trade, as indicated especially in the large variety of 
goods which are more and more becoming prominent at 
this season in Hardware establishments, thus making the 
Hardware store more attractive than of old, as articles 
within its legitimate province or lying close to it appear 
in large variety to supply the demands of the public at 
this season, nearly all of them being of practical utility 
or directly related to the activities of the winter. In 
connection with these matters which have to do with 
the regular course of trade there are many questions, 
such as the competition of catalogue houses, the princi- 
ples which should govern the distribution of goods, the 
disturbance caused by sales on the part of jobbers and 
manufacturers to consumers, which present problems 
which must be considered, and in one way or another 
must be met by the trade. The disposition to discuss 
these subjects together by the various classes interested 
is one of the gratifying features of the times. 


Chicago 

Reports which were published last week in the daily 
papers about a $4 advance in Wire, a $2 advance in Pipe 
and immediate advance in Bars are without foundation 
of fact up to the present moment. It is not impossible 
that higher prices in these and other Heavy Hardware 
lines may be named before long, owing to a variety of 
causes, chief of which is the increasing cost of Pig Iron, 
Scrap Iron and Steel and raw materials in general. The 
air is full of rumors of advances, but few more actual 
price changes are expected to be put into effect until 
January 1, when a liberal crop of advances is looked for 
if present favorable conditions continue and raw mate- 
rials continue to maintain strength. The cold weather 
and snow of last week in the West have resulted in a 
rush for holiday goods, particularly Skates and Sleds, 
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that has fairly swamped the jobbers. It is now becoming 
apparent that the predictions made in these reports dur- 
ing the dull season last summer, that the year 1904 would 
compare favorably with any previous year, are likely to 
be realized. All indications also point to an extremely 
prosperous business for 1905. 

sciaalanctnaatiecdigpinibitaiciannieis 


NOTES ON PRICES. 

Wire Nails.—Since the advance in the price of Wire 
products on November 16, a large tonnage has been booked 
by the leading manufacturer, in which Nails hold a 
prominent position. The company’s capacity is such 
that it is unlikely that the trade will suffer any imme- 
diate inconvenience from want of Nails, though the com- 
pany will go into the new year with a comparatively 
small stock, which is not usually the case. To offset this 
it is thought that orders placed for shipment in Novem- 
ber and December would have been placed for shipment 
after January 1, if it had not been that the trade were re- 
stricted to 30-day deliveries during a portion of the time, 
and that advances in price were, and are still, antici- 
pated. Up to the time of writing no further ad- 
vance in prices has been announced by the leading in- 
terest, though some of the independent mills have ad- 
vanced their price for carload lots to $1.75, base, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


New York.—Demand keeps up in the local market un- 
usually well for the season, although it shows some fall- 
ing off from that of the preceding month. Dealers gen- 
erally have enough Nails to last them until the first of 
the year, with the exception perhaps of sorting up stocks 
a little. Inquiries are being received regarding the plac- 
ing of orders for January shipment. The market is firm 
at the following New York quotations: Single carloads, 
$1.8914; small lots from store, $1.95. 

Chicago.—There is a continued business of fair pro- 
portions coming to mills. We quote carload lots to job- 
bers $1.85, base, f.o.b. Chicago; less than carload lots 
$1.90, base, with 5 cents advance charged to retailers. 

Pittsburgh.—Despite daily press réports to the con- 
trary there has been no official advance in prices of Wire 
Nails by the leading interest. It is a fact however that 
some of the independent mills have taken the initia- 
tive and have advanced Wire Nails to $1.75, base, f. 0. b. 
Pittsburgh, for carload lots. It seems to be a matter of 
only a short time until a general advance in prices is 
made and with this in view the trade is placing heavy 
orders with the mills for shipment within 60 days from 
date. We understand that some of the mills are pretty 
well oversold and are not making prompt deliveries. 
While we repeat quotations of last week, it should be 
noted that the minimum price of some of the mills is 5 
cents a keg higher. We quote Wire Nails in carloads to 
either jobbers or retailers at $1.70, and in less than 
carloads at $1.75, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 
per cent. off for cash in 10 days. 

Cut Nails.—The recent advance in Nails is steadily 
maintained, with quite an active demand. When an 
advance in the price of Wire Nails takes place it is the 
purpose of the Cut Nail Association to make a corre- 
sponding advance in Cut Nails. One of the mills outside 
of the association has already advanced its price to $1.75 
base, in carload lots, and other mills are so full of orders 
that they are practically out of the market. Quotations 
are as follows: Carload lots, $1.70; less than carload 
lots to jobbers, $1.75, and to retailers, $1.85, f. 0. b. Pitts- 
burgh. Iron Cut Nails for delivery at Pittsburgh, Buffalo 
and all points west of these cities, 5 cents advance per 
keg on Steel Nails. 

New York.—A moderate demand continues, about in 
the usual proportion to Wire Nails. New York quota- 
tions are as follows: Carloads on dock, $1.84; less than 
carloads on dock, $1.89; small lots from store, $1.95. 

Chicago.—Conditions remain unchanged, with a fair 
demand. Quotations remain as per last week’s report. 


Pittsburgh.—Demand for Cut Nails is quite active and 
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we are advised that the recent advance in prices is being 
maintained. Should an advance be made in Wire Nails 
it would at once be followed by an official advance in 
Cut Nails. One of the leading mills in this district is 
holding Cut Nails at $1.75, base, per keg, and states it is 
entering good sized orders at this price. We quote Cut 
Nails as follows: Carloads, $1.70, base; less than car- 
loads to jobbers, $1.75, base; less than carloads to re- 
tailers, $1.85, base, plus carload rate of freight to point 
of delivery, terms 60 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash in 
10 days. Iron Cut Nails for delivery at Pittsburgh, Buf- 
falo and all points west of these cities are 5 cents a keg 
higher than above prices. 

Barb Wire.—In view of the anticipated advance in 
prices demand continues fairly heavy, although the sea- 
son is well advanced. Independent mills have, in some 
cases, advanced their prices $1 per ton. Prices continue 
firm, on 60-day contracts, for definite quantities only. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 
2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

Painted. Galv. 


Jobbers,. Carlee Wh. « o.os éc wes ceweeccien $1.85 $2.15 
SEER COE RIN in's ce evan a maadin wats 1.90 2.20 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 2.00 2.30 


Chicago.—The lateness of the season is not having the 
effect of reducing demand to small proportions, as is gen- 
erally the case. Quotations are as follows: Jobbers in 
car lots, Painted Wire, $2; Galvanized, $2.30; retailers, 
car lots, 5 cents higher; less than car lots, $2.15 Painted; 
$2.45 Galvanized. Staples, Bright, $1.95; Galvanized, 
$2.25. 

Pittsburgh.—The season is well advanced, but in spite 


of this demand continues quite heavy, largely because the 


trade expects another advance in prices before long. Sev- 
eral of the leading independent mills have already ad- 
vanced their prices $1 a ton. The mills continue to limit 
shipments to 60 days from date of contract and for 
definite quantities only. Prices continue very firm and 
there is no shading whatever. We quote as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 
10 days: 

Painted. Galv. 


Joobers, carvlogd Note... ....cccccccccesecs $1.85 $2.15 
Retailers, carload lots................... 1.90 2.20 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 2.00 2.30 


Smooth Fence Wire.—Orders are still being placed 
in quite large volume, owing to the expected advance in 
prices. Some independent mills have taken the initiative 
and advanced their prices $1 per ton. Quotations are as 
follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: 

SO CII a vik ek sé et dN He ek Ke wa aaa gee 
PURO Rpee i GN INL aoc wis Shab cetesasectacennetowes 1.60 
The above prices are for base numbers 6 to 9. The other 
numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the usual 
advances, as follows: 

6tod 10 11 12412413 14 15 16 
Annealed..... Base. $0.05 10 15 -25 .35 45 05 
Galvanized. ...$0.30 3d .40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 

Chicago.—Demand is fairly active, but not quite as 
heavy as before the recent advance in prices. Quota- 
tions, which are limited to 60 days’ sales or a shorter 
period, are $1.70, base, in car lots to jobbers, and $1.75 
in car lots to retailers on Annealed Wire, and 30 cents ad- 
vance for Galvanized. Less than carloads take an ad- 
vance of 5 cents above these prices. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand continues quite active in spite 
of lateness of the season, largely due to an expected ad- 
vance in prices, which has already been made by some of 
the independent mills to the extent of $1 a ton. It is be- 
lieved the leading interest will make an advance in al! 
kinds of Wire products before long. We quote as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash 
in 10 days: 

SORE; CONDE « iin: 85 58 Sain aa FERS ce chs 
OE : SUN IOON ig ic kan cevizexdeedtihcenihaedoban 1.60 

Clothes Wringers.—The manufacturers of Clothes 
Wringers have made an advance ranging from $1 to $2 
per dozen on Clothes Wringers. This is on account of 
the higher prices which are ruling for Rubber. 

Rivets.—An advance of 5 per cent. has been made by 
the associated manufacturers of Iron and Steel Rivets 
and the market is characterized by a decidedly firm tone. 
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Copper Rivets and Burrs in sympathy with the Copper 
market are held firmly at the advanced prices. 

Wood Screws.—At the recent meeting of the asso- 
ciated manufacturers of Screws former prices were re- 
affirmed. The market on this line is more even and 
stronger than it has been for a long time, and there is 
evidence that the stocks purchased at former low prices 
are becoming depleted. 

Heavy Goods.—The prices for goods which lie near 
the raw material are in general very firmly nfaintained 
and advances are in many cases being made, not so much 
in the way of the announcement of new and definitely 
higher prices as in the withdrawal of exceptional prices, 
special discounts, &c. 

Window and Door Screens.—The outlook for the 
sale of Screen Doors and Window Screens during the 
coming season is regarded as quite satisfactory so far 
as volume of business is concerned. Jobbers in most 
markets are understood to be pretty well cleaned out 
of goods in this line, a fact which is especially gratify- 
ing, as the past two or three summers have been cold and 
damp in many parts of the country. Jobbers have been 
apparently careful in making up their specifications for 
the past year or two. Prices on this line have been unsatis- 
factorily low, -practically on the same level as last year. 
The manufacturers, even those who made Screens under 
the most favorable circumstances, it is claimed, were 
unable to show a reasonable profit, their margins being 
uncomfortably close. Some of them, indeed, had, it is 
said, to look cheerful in spite of an actual loss on the 
season’s business. There seems to be a disposition, how- 
ever, on the part of everybody to stay in the field and to 
hope for better things in the near future, although there 
is little indication of an improvement.in prices. 


Sash Weights.—The Sash Weight market is showing 
decided strength and advanced prices are generally an- 
nounced. It is. feeling the effect of conditions in the 
Iron market and manufacturers report that it is difficult 
to obtain raw material to meet prompt requirements. 
Under these conditions quotations on Sash Weights made 
by leading manufacturers are generally not only higher, 
but are subject to change without notice. Manufactur- 
ers, too, are pursuing a conservative course and refusing 
to accept orders for future delivery.. In view of the 
different conditions that prevail in different sections of 
the country and with the various foundries, there is a 
good deal of unevenness in quotations. The market may, 
however, in a general way be said to be represented by 
the following quotations, f.o.b. factory: 
las cS cthidewsneeee. taeeas $22.50 to $24.00 


Southern district 18.00 to 19.50 
Western and Central districts 19.50 to 21.00 


Coil. Chain, Traces, &c.—As a result of the course of 
things in the Iron market, the prices of Chain have re- 
cently been more firm, manufacturers withdrawing excep- 
tionally low quotations and refusing to make concessions 
which have until lately been frequent. As we go to press 
there is in session at Pittsburgh a largely attended meet- 
ing of the Chain manufacturers. In view of the higher 
prices for raw materials and the general advancing tend- 
ency in prices for finished products it is not unlikely that 
an advance in Chain will be determined upon. 


Rope.—During the week under review advances have 
been made in the prices of both Manila and Sisal prod- 
ucts, owing to the higher value of the raw material. 
Manufacturers are quoting pure Manila Rope at 12% 
cents per pound and pure Sisal at 10 cents per pound. 
A \4-cent rebate is allowed in larger lots, while 4% cent 
below the quotations is said to be the minimum price to 
largest buyers. Mixed Manila Rope is quoted at 10 to 
11% cents, and Mixed Sisal at 814 to 8% cents. Demand 
is on a winter basis. 


Glass.—Last week a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Manufacturers’ and Jobbers’ Window Glass 
Association was held in Pittsburgh, at which a secret re- 
bate plan was formulated by which jobbers in the asso- 
ciation may continue to handle the best Glass made by 
the association manufacturers, thus being photected 
against outside inferior brands which are being put on 
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the market at low prices. The rebate is to be paid by 
the manufacturers on March 1, 1905. It is reported that 
a revision of the first three brackets was considered dur- 
ing the meeting, but this is without official confirmation. 
Manufacturers report a good demand, with a favorable 
outlook for a continuance of this condition for some time. 


Oils.—Linseed Oil.—An advance in the price of State 
and Western Oil was made December 3 to 40 cents per 
gallon. It is reported that some crushers are asking 
from 41 to 43 cents. The first price named is the lowest 
for any quantity, and crushers are more ready to sell 
small quantities than large ones. In fact the market is 
very firm at 40 cents. The advance was made because of 
the upward tendency of seed. Crushers contend that the 
average cost of the seed that they have purchased and 
now have on hand leaves little or no profit in -40-cent 
Oil. No change has taken place in the price of City Oil. 
Quotations are as follows: State and Western Raw, 40 
cents. City Raw, in lots of five barrels or more, 41 
cents; in less than five barrels, 42 cents per gallon. 


Spirits Turpentine.—The downward tendency of 
prices continued until on December 3 the price in machine 
made barrels dropped to 47144 cents in Savannah and 50 
cents in the local market. Heavy buying at both points 
arrested the demoralized market, which began to advance, 
and so continued until it reached 53 cents. The advance 
of 3 cents per gallon from the lowest price has had the 
effect of checking buying in this market to a considerable 
extent. Quotations in New York, according to quantity, 
are as follows: Oil barrels, 52% to 53 cents; machine 
made barrels, 53 to 53% cents per gallon. 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


ScrREeEN Door & WINDOW COMPANY, successor to John 
Laverock & Co., Owosso, Mich.: Catalogue illustrating 
Screen Doors in a-variety of patterns, and Adjustable 
Window Screens. 

PRACTICAL NOVELTY COMPANY, 427 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Illustrated catalogue of the Practical 
Trousers Hanger and Press, with description and testi- 
monials. 

THE Hart Mra. Company, Greenville, Ohio: Cata- 
logue illustrating Screen Doors in a variety of patterns, 
some of which are new for 1905, also Window Screens of 
various patterns. The company also makes the Hart 
Curtain Stretchers. 

BUTLER BROTHERS, New York: Catalogue No. 521, un- 
der date of December, 1904, the prices in which are guar- 
anteed during December or until their January catalogue 
is issued. Goods are sold by the firm at wholesale only. 
The catalogue contains 436 pages. 

Owosso Mra. CoMPpANy, Owosso, Mich.: Illustrated 
catalogues devoted to Plain and Fancy Screen Doors, 
Window Screens and Window Screen Frames, Scythe 
Snaths, Snow Shovels, &c. 


HENRY TROEMNER, 911 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Illustrated price-list of Steel Pivot, Steel and Agate Bear- 
ing Seales.. The Scales are provided with the new patent 
rubber cushioned fork that holds the scoop, saving both 
scoop and Scales from injury, preventing the scoop sliding 
about and making operation noiseless. The line of 
Scales includes Scoop Counter, Butter, Meat, Ball 
Scales, Balance Scales, &c. The catalogue also shows 
Pans, Scoops, Twine Boxes and Reels, Coffee Mills, Canis- 
ters, &c. 

THE FERROKRAFT COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: Pam- 
phlet entitled “Advance Sheets of the Ferrokraft Book,” 
in which the Stevens Catch, automatic and springless, is 
illustrated and described. This Catch is designed for use 
on cupboards, bookcases, basement windows, sideboards, 
cabinets, refrigerators, buffets, wardrobes, bank rails, 
wickets, &c. The company is intending to add from time 
to time other specialties which may be carried by Hard- 
ware merchants. 

HAYDEN IMPLEMENT Company, 46 Duane street, New 
York: Circulars showing modern Cleaning Appliances for 
cleaning floors, windows, walls, &c. 
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DEATH OF JAMES H. WILLIAMS. 


AMES H. WILLIAMS, founder and head of J. H. 
Williams & Co., died suddenly of apoplexy at his 
late residence, 6 Pierrepont street, Brooklyn, Monday 
morning, December 5, there having been no preceding 
illness. 
Mr. Williams was born at Fort Plain, N. Y., 59 years 
ago, and established the drop forging business which 
bears his name in a modest way at Flushing, L. I., in 
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1882, under the style of Williams & Diamond. On 
July 1, 1884, the business was moved to Brooklyn and re- 
established at the present location ‘on Richards, Bowne 
and Columbia streets, near Hamilton Ferry, the style 
changing to J, H. Williams & Co., which has since been 
retained, and was incorporated July 1, 1895, Mr. Williams 
becoming president. 

To this enterprise were devoted the thought and en- 
ergy of Mr. Williams’ busthess life and in a modest and 
unassuming way it has had the personal care and atten- 
tion of its creator ever since its foundation. For some- 
thing like ten years he had been a partner in the firm 
of Bliss & Williams, now the E. W. Bliss Company, the 
two partners being cousins. 

The business of J. H. Williams & Co. has had two 
marked and different kinds of success, as it may be re- 
garded in its financial aspect or in view of the relations 
between employer and employees. Mr. Williams was 
possessed of a keenly practical mind and had a horror 
of seeming to operate a benevolent institution. His pur- 
pose was to build up a business on its purely business side 
which would become strong, remunerative and permanent, 
and he was convinced that this could be accomplished 
without neglecting humane considerations or overlooking 
the welfare of his work people. Possessed of these views, 
it was natural he should be among the earliest to take 
up a line of industrial betterment in an earnest endeavor 
to accomplish what was possible to make the daily toil 
of the operatives not alone properly remunerative, but 
healthful and comfortable. He used to say that any plan 
of industrial progress must rest on a foundation of good 
wages, that no money spent on conveniences or comforts 
could rightfully usurp the place of good wages. He 
sought business success, yet never forgot that to his 
business success the labors of his employees contributed 
as well as his own individual efforts. The substantial 
and enduring evidence that his work was wisely planned 
and well executed is not only the large establishment he 
founded and developed, but the feeling throughout the 
entire plant, among employees, that in his death they 
have lost. not only a master but a sincere friend. He 
personally knew most of the large number of workers in 
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his employ and highly valued their respect and esteem. 
In this connection it is significant that the manufactur- 
ing history of the company has been distinguished by 
the absence of labor troubles. 

His death comes at a time when the works were in 
process of being greatly enlarged to meet the steadily 
growing demands upon their productive capacity. He 
leaves, however, a corps of men and associates taught 
and trained by himself to take his place, so that the busi- 
ness will proceed without interruption along the lines laid 
down by him. 

Mr. Williams was a public spirited citizen of the high- 
est character, and interested in religious and philan- 
thropic work, but was exceedingly modest, never having 
sought publicity or public station. He was very domestic 
in his tastes and habits. He was a member of the Hamil- 
ton Club, Marine and Field Club and the Riding and 
Driving Club. He is survived by a widow, a daughter 
and two sons. 

—— 


DEATH OF R. K. CARTER. 

OBERT K. CARTER, president of R. K. Carter & 
Co., New York, died at his home in this city, De- 
cember 2, of heart failure, after an illness of several 
months. Mr. Carter was born at Carter Hall, near Win- 
chester, Va., March 12, 1839. He was educated at the 
University of Virginia, and also graduated from what 
is now Washington and Lee University Medical School. 
During the late Civil War he served the South as a sur- 
geon in the Southern army. Coming to New York after 
the end of the war he entered the employ of Yale, Me- 
farland & Co., in 1866. Later he connected himself with 
the wholesale Hardware house of Bliven & Mead, subse- 
quently Hart, Bliven & Mead. In 1870 he established 
himself in business on his own account, that of buying 
goods for merchants in the line of Hardware, Iron, Steel, 
Mill, Mining and Railway supplies. The beginning al- 
though moderate both as to number of dealers represented 
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and volume of purchases, slowly but surely grew to large 
proportions, the purchases of the house now going to 
widely scattered sections of this country and to some 
concerns abroad. In 1891 a copartnership was formed 
with Frank R. Blauvelt, under the style of R. K. Car- 
ter & Co. The business was incorporated in 1900 under 
the same title, Mr. Carter becoming president, Frank R. 
Blauvelt, vice-president, and Alfred C. Greening, secre- 
tary and treasurer. To Mr. Carter belongs the distine- 
tion of having been one of the pioneers in the line of 
business with which his name is associated, in the build- 
ing up and carrying on of which he manifested a marked 
ability. Mr. Carter is survived by a widow and two 
children. 
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THE CATALOGUE HOUSE QUESTION. 


LETTER FROM THE JOINT COMMITTEE. 
St. Louis, December 6, 1904. 

To the Editor: It has been the earnest desire of this 
committee to avoid controversies in the press, but a letter 
published by Wells & Nellegar Company of Chicago in 
The Iron Age of November 24 gives such wrong impres- 
sions that after careful deliberation we have decided we 
cannot allow that letter to pass without giving the trade 
the facts. 

Three members of our committee, Mr. Corey, secretary 
of the National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association ; 
Mr. Kirk of St. Paul and Mr. Norvell of St. Louis, met 
in Chicago to attend to certain business in connection 
with our committee work. We did not go to Chicago with 
the object of calling on Wells & Nellegar Company. How- 
ever, having heard that they were selling very largely to 
the Chicago catalogue houses, we decided to make a 
friendly call and ask their co-operation. 

We had the pleasure of first meeting Mr. Wells. He 
admitted they were selling catalogue houses, and stated 
they used them largely to clean up stock. He seemed in- 
clined to work with us. Just as we were leaving Mr. 
Nellegar came in. Our conversation was reviewed. He 
declined point blank to give us any immediate assur- 
ance that they would discontinue selling catalogue houses, 
but stated he would within a few days write the chair- 
man of our committee a letter defining the position they 
would take in the matter with us. The correspondence 
was published by Mr. Corey in the “ Bulletin,” which 
goes to the members of the Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association. 

The Wells & Nellegar Company is absolutely mistaken 
in its statement that the company was requested to print 
on its stationery “We do not sell catalogue houses.” 
This idea occurred to one of the members of our com- 
mittee a considerable time after this meeting, and was 
not adopted by any jobbers, either associated members or 
independents, until several weeks later. 

At the time we called upon them neither Mr. Wells 
nor Mr. Nellegar told our committee that they preferred 
not to discuss this question with us. The mere fact that 
they agreed to write us a letter within a few days and 
state their position to us clearly, and the fact that they 
did write a letter, bears out this statement. As a matter 
of fact, they did discuss the catalogue house question with 
us at considerable length, and in many of its bearings. 

While it does not say so in plain language, the rest of 
the company’s letter gives the impression that the cata- 
logue house committee spread reports that they were 
about to sell out, about the failing health of Mr. Wells 
and of Mr. Nellegar. Both gentlemen seemed to be in 
excellent health at the time we saw them. As our com- 
mittee knows nothing whatever of such matters, and as 
we have never spread any such reports, we believe this 
part of the letter, either intentionally or unintentionally, 
does us an injustice. 

We are glad to note from its letter that the Wells & 
Nellegar Company will not sell catalogue houses in the 
future, The company, however, gives the impression in 
its letter that it was waited upon by its business com- 
petitors. It fails to state that of the three gentlemen 
who called on the company’s representatives one was 
Mr. Corey, secretary of the National Hardware Dealers’ 
Association, and that in the conference with them he 
spoke as the official. representative of several thousand 
retail Hardware dealers. Therefore the following state- 
ment in the letter seems somewhat out of place: “ Now 
as to the catalogue houses, we are refusing to sell 
them and will not sell them and we decline to sell 
them, because it is to the interest of the retail trade and 
not because of some theory of a competitor.” Mr. Corey 
was at that meeting as the representative of several 
thousand associated retail Hardware dealers, and took a 
leading part in the discussion. 

It seems that the Wells & Nellegar Company was 
selling the catalogue houses at the time our cémmittee 
called. Our committee represented both jobbers and re- 
tailers. Since then the company has had a change of 
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heart, for which we are very glad, and we only regret 

in announcing its new attitude toward catalogue houses 

that it has given some very misleading impressions. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL HARDWARE JOINT COMMITcE. 


——-—— ~> 0 


DEATH OF JAMES N. FRYE. 


AMES NICHOLAS FRYE, for the last half century 

a member of Frye, Phipps & Co., Boston, died 

on the 3d inst., at his home in Brookline. Mr. Frye arose 

about 7 a.m., and was out of bed cnly a few moments 

when he was stricken down by heart trouble, dying al- 
most instantly. 

Mr. Frye was born in Concord, Vt., on October 3, 
1828. He passed his early boyhood days on his father’s 
farm in Concord. At the age of 15 he found himself 
thrown much on his own resources through the death of 
his father, his mother having died while he was in in- 
fancy. He obtained what education he could in the public 
schools, and a few years later he found it possible to en- 
ter St. Johnsbury Academy, being registered with the 
class of 1849. While studying there he held a position in 
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the post office, and it was through acquaintances formed 
in this capacity that he secured the opportunity to enter 
the employ of Montgomery Newell, at that time in the 
wholesale Hardware trade at 83 State street, Boston. 

By making his employer’s interests his own Mr. 
Frye won his way step by step up the ladder of success, 
until in six years’ time he was admitted to partnership 
in the concern for which he had labored so faithfully, 
the firm having then been in existence more than a third 
of a century. 

At the time Mr. Frye was admitted to partner- 
ship, in 1855, the firm name was Wells, Coverly & Co., the 
business having been purchased from Montgomery New- 
ell. Then it was changed to Coverly, Frye & Co., re- 
maining so until 1858, when it became Coverly, Frye & 
Knapp. Two years later it was changed to Coverly, Frye 
& Co., remaining so from 1860 to 1864. In 1865 a co- 
partnership was formed with John A. Phipps and W. H. 
H. Porter, and it was through the combined efforts of 
these men that the house gained for itself an unbroken 
reputation for integrity and high order of business man- 
agement. Thus the firm, through its various changes, has 
had an uninterrupted career of nearly half a century in 
Boston. In the great fire of 1872 the granite store of the 
company on Federal street literally melted out of view, 
but*in 24 hours the firm was re-established in new quar- 
ters and ready for business. 

During the past few years Mr. Frye, although inter- 
ested in the business, had left the detail and management 
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to his partners, E. Loring Richards and Albert M. Wiley. 
He was an active member of the New England Iron and 
Hardware Association, and was a delegate from that 
body to the State Board of Trade, in which organiza- 
tion he held the position of vice-president and a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council. He never relinquished his 
kinship with Vermonters, and was instrumental in form- 
ing the Vermont Association of Boston, of which he was 
vice-president. 

A devotee of the rod and gun, he was among those 
who established, in 1875, the Massachusetts Rifle Asso- 
ciation, of which he afterward was elected president and 
later an honorary life director. Also he was connected 
with the old Tremont Sportsman’s Club, and with the 
Megantic Club until he left to join the Winchester Club, 
whose game preserves lie near Caxton, Canada. 

Mr. Frye was highly respected in Boston as a busi- 
ness man and had a great number of warm personal 
friends throughout the trade. 





Letters from the Trade. 


Our readers are invited to discuss in these columns 
questions of trade interest connected with the manufac- 
ture or sale of Hardware. We shall be pleased to have a 
free expression of opinion on subjects deserving the at- 
tention of Hardware merchants and manufacturers. 


Can an Instrument Be Negotiable Whose Exact 
Value May Not Be Determined at Any Time? 


From a Prominent Merchant: Owing to an apparent 
unwillingness on the part of certain country banks in 
the South (we do not know how it may be in other sec- 
tions) to pay their own or customers’ checks at par, their 
correspondents in the larger money centers have in many 
cases been forced to collect such checks by express. This, 
of course, called for the paying out of currency—exactly 
that result which the smaller bank wishes to avoid. 

Various devices have been employed to get around 
this obligation. A check came into the writer’s hand a 
few days ago in payment of an ordinary debt for mer- 
chandise, which was stamped as follows: “ Negotiable, 
but payable only through a bank or banker in New York 
exchange, less current rates therefor.” This was sent to 
our correspondent bank in the neighborhood, and it was 
returned, inasmuch as it was deemed not negotiable. 

There is no telling what the bank drawn on would 
consider the current rates of exchange, and certainly 
no obligation on the part of creditor to accept less than 
par for the check. 

A great many new banks have been established in 
the last year or two owing to the accumulation of money 
in the agricultural districts, and the fact is that a good 
many of these new financiers have yet to learn what 
their exact obligations are to customers, to the banking 
fraternity and to the public. But the point that the 
writer wished to raise with The Iron Age is whether any 
instrument could properly be called negotiable whose 
exact value was not determinable by its face at any time. 


Neglected Opportunities. 

From the Secretary of One of the Western Hardware 
Associations: Our association is gradually getting 
stronger, and we snow that if all the good merchants in 
our State who feel that they ought to have a hand in 
this movement would get down to the doing it now we 
would have a banner organization. Their neglect in this 
proves to me that the world’s opportunities are yet to 
the swift and strong and the new man need never despair 
so long as his competitor is lax and slow in doing the 
right thing. 


Why Some Business Men Do Not Succeed. 


From a Veteran Pennsylvania Merchant: The writer 
in looking back over a vista of 40 years’ business recalls 
many instances where apparently level headed men failed 
to make a success of business, although they worked hard. 
Some essential element to success was, however, lacking. 
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In some cases the cause is easily traced, as, for instance, 
the writer recalls where an agent had been appointed for 
the sale of a Steam Heater and claimed he could not 
find sale for it. I visited his establishment, and did not 
see one set up for exhibition. I asked him where the 
sample heater was. He pointed to a door in the rear of 
his store and said I would find it out there. I proceeded 
to investigate and found the door opened into a dark 
space. I advanced cautiously, and, notwithstanding my 
caution, I fell over a pile of charcoal. I picked myself 
up and reported that I did not find anything but char- 
coal. “Oh,” he apologized, “the heater is back of the 
coal.” I struck a match, and sure enough there it was, 
just as he had received it from the railroad station, ex- 
cept for the coal dust and cobwebs. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say the agency was given to another. 

In another case the writer traveled almost to the 
Canada line (about 500 miles) to examine a steam heat- 
ing apparatus that was not satisfactory, and found nothing 
wrong except that it needed cleaning. I stayed 24 hours 
and satisfied the owners that all they wanted was to 
know how to handle the heater. The agents had not 
taken enough interest in the matter to give the necessary 
instructions. 

Now these are specimens of methods practiced by un- 
successful business men. As the character of a man is 
judged by the company he keeps, so the success or failure 
of a man can be safely foretold by his surroundings; for 
instance, when you approach a store and find the goods 
in the show windows in utter confusion, the glass semi- 
transparent owing to accumulated dust, and the few 
goods in the windows covered with the same sombre mate- 
rial. You step inside the store and the same careless con- 
dition prevails. If you inquire of his customers they 
will tell you he is good at making promises, but seldom 
fulfills them. Such a man never makes a success of busi- 
ness. 

As I see it, the essentials to success are integrity, en- 
ergy, industry, the ability to forecast the future, and, 
above all, not being afraid to put the shoulder to the 
wheel when business requires it. 


— 


MANUFACTURING COST.* 


HIS is the title of a late and interesting addition 
7 to the literature of cost keeping from the press of 
the Bookkeeper Publishing Company, Detroit, Mich. It 
is by H. L. C. Hall, vice-president of the International 
Accountants’ Society. It contains 180 pages with a 
number of diagrams and forms reproduced in such a way 
as to indicate their use. This small volume contains a 
concise statement of the general principles relating to 
the subject of cost keeping, with a description of ap- 
proved methods in the various departments of the sys- 
tem. After touching upon reasons for keeping a record 
of actual costs of manufactured products, it takes up 
the organization of the factory, the manner of dealing 
with the elements of cost—namely, raw material, labor 
and expense—after which the purchasing department, 
management of storeroom and toolroom are briefly dis- 
cussed, while the keeping track of labor costs naturally 
calls for more detailed attention. The treatment of the 
subject is characterized by clearness and a clean cut 
statement of principles which enables the volume, though 
of moderate size, to cover satisfactorily in a compact 
and condensed form a comprehensive description of 
methods of keeping and recording costs. The book, as 
practical and up to date, is more serviceable and com- 
prehensive than more pretentious volumes. 


— +-e—____- 


W. H. HATHORNE, Western representative of the J. 
R. Torrey Razor Company, and J. R. Torrey & Co., manu- 
facturers of Razor Strops, Worcester, Mass., died at the 
Burnett House, Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 18th inst., after 
a brief illness. Mr. Hathorne had traveled for these 
interests for the past 30 years and had made many 
friends, by whom he was held in high esteem. 


* MANUFACTURING Cost. By H. L. C. Hall: Cloth bound, 
180 pages, illustrated. Postpaid, $2.00. For sale by David 
Williams Company, 232-238 William street, New York. 
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TRADE WINNING METHODS. 


This department is for the description of ap- 
proved methods of carrying on and extending 
business, and a cordial invitation is given to 
merchants to co-operate in the effort to make it 
suggestive and of practical use to the trade. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 


First Article. 


BY SPECIALIST. 


Change advertisements every week. 

fut individuality into your advertising. 

Feature some one thing and give facts cen- 
cerning tt. 

Talk convincingly and use details that will 
interest. 

Make your show windows co-operate with news- 
paper advertising. 

There's more than one kind of good Publicity, 
—so.use all of them. 


THE STORY 
SCISSORS 


Years and years ago, in a big mill where 
shears were the exclusive product, one of 
the master-workmen conceived the idea of 
quietly making a very small,—almost tiny,— 
pair of shears. When they were finished, he 
sent his apprentice for the masters of the 
mill. The boy had simply bidden them come, 
and as he led them to the unusual exhibi- 
tion, he proudly shouted, upon reaching the 


spot :— 
**See, Sirs!’’ 


Thus it was that scissors were named. 


The scissors and shears that we sell 
bear our name etched in the metal. We 
are not ashamed of them. The kind we 
can't guarantee, we don't want to know 
about. 


Everything from manicure scissors to 
12-inch shears, and for every use that 
@& woman can conceive of. 


REMEMBER! Our mail-order depart- 
ment *‘ works while you sleep.”’ A postal 
does your part,—we do the rest. 





There’s an advertisement that sold goods, so it must 
be a good one. Scissors are very prosaic things, indeed. 
Everybody knows what they are. To have headed the ad. 
with just the word “Scissors” would have promised 
nothing, but headed as above it promised to enlighten 
one on a familiar subject. Of course, the story is fanci- 
ful, for the real origin of the word Scissors is of Latin 
derivation. But, as is said above, it sold goods, and 
lots of them, too. (The mail order part of the above 
ad will be covered in a later article. In the mean- 
time you can add a Christmas thought in the above 
and use it. carly suggestion causes early Christmas 
buying.) 

Complexity of Advertising. 


No one rule for newspaper advertising will fit every 
city, for, primarily, the community, its nature, its geo- 
graphical location and its degree of prosperity all enter 
into the subject of the advertising possiblities, ‘but the 
situation, from time to time, will be covered broadly. 
You will have to adapt it to your own needs. 
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Five-Inch Space Best. 


It is very hard to get any sort of value from news- 
paper advertising that measures less than five inches, 
The same uniform space should be used in every paper 
in your town, so that the same “copy” can be used in 
all papers. No one paper covers its field thoroughly, 
but all the papers will. The position of your advertise- 
ment is of great importance, so get it on the local news 
page. Steer clear of those inside pages. They might be glued 
together for all the good the inside pages are to a local ad- 
vertiser. Having the space and the position, then proceed to 


Say Something ! 


Take your subject and give it an interesting head. 
Make it look to the reader whom you would attract to it 
as if it would tell an interesting story. Then 
make it do that very thing. A., Knife  adver- 
tisement, for instance, that I recently saw in The Iron 
Age was headed “ A Woman’s Invention.” It told a 
readable story, and it sold goods, as every advertisement 
made on those lines will do. In newspaper advertising 
you can safely wager that three-quarters of its readers 
are women. Men make the money, women spend it, and 
they dearly love to do it, too. There’s no ethical crime 
in taking advantage of that fact. Appeal to them, then, 
and to make a woman buy there’s nothing like shaving 
a cent off, making a price odd or even, but in penny-end- 
ing amount. Women are inquisitive, and so a story must 
be adequate and meet all requirements of description of 
the featured article. Beware of fine phrases! Be simple 
worded. Be practical. And don’t forget that a sun- 
shiny advertisement makes the readers “ warm to it.” 


Change Frequently. 


A newspaper advertisement ought not to be allowed 
to stand longer than a week, and it may outgrow its use- 
fulness by cleaning a stock out in less time. Frequent 
change of copy, then, is necessary. Have your advertis- 
ing written a week ahead, so you can edit and revise it. 
Then get it to the compositor about Wednesday. Insist 
on seeing a proof, and have type kept standing and cor- 
rections made until proof is O. K. Then order it inserted 
the following Monday. The reason for this is simple. 
Compositors are busy people, and, naturally, Monday (for 
an evening paper) or Saturday and Sunday (for a morn- 
ing paper) are busy days. So if their-convenience is 
considered, they will show their appreciation by giving 
a more studied “set-up,” and that’s very much to be 
desired. 

Window Co-operation. 


While a certain subject is running in the newspaper 
advertising keep a show window to agree. On a Wire, 
so that the bottom of the card suspended to it will be on 
the eye level of the outside reader, have a card printed 
in 2-inch type: 


AS ADVERTISED 


THIS WEEK. 





Many who read your ads are prone to forget, and 
many who see your window exhibition will hunt up the 
advertisement. One helps the other, and both sell goods. 
Should you have two show windows, have the second one 
contain a sign— 


AS ADVERTISED 


LAST WEEK. 





—thus reminding those who may have forgotten to buy 
that of which they made a mental note the “ other day.” 
Keeping two windows up to date will sell goods, anyway ; 
but keeping them in accord with their co-worker in point 
makes the goods go, and the particular means points the 
value of system. 
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“TRADE TIPS.” 


HIS is the title of an interesting pamphlet issued by 
J. J. Snyder & Son, Brooklyn (Flatbush). N. Y., a 
house which is much better known throughout the sec- 
tion cultivated by it as “Snyder of Flatbush.” The 
frontispiece is a portrait of John J. Snyder, Sr., the 
founder of the business, the opposite page containing an 
introductory under the heading of “ The House of ‘ Sny- 
der of Flatbush,’” as follows: 


In 1871 Mr. John J. Snyder, Sr., partitioned 
off a space 15 feet square, in a building on the 
corner of Grant and Locust streets (now Bed- 
ford and Snyder avenues), and called it @ 
“* Hardware store.” Strict attention to business, 
courtesy, honest methods and progressiveness 
made the venture successful. 

While 83 years of diligence have not brought 
a return that is, in any respect, “ marvelous,” 
the steady and ever increasing patronage of an 
appreciative public has made constant changes 
and additions necessary. Our store to-day 
covers a plot of ground 50 x 105 feet, embracing 
a floor space of 10,500 square feet. 

One of the factors contributing to our suc- 
cess has been the willingness with which we 
have imparted information and advice in regard 
to the use of the goods in our varied lines of 
merchandise. 

A friend suggested that we compile as many 
as we could bring to mind of these “ trade tips,” 
publish them in book form, and present them to 
our patrons. We adopted the idea, and hope 
that this booklet will be an aid to those into 
whose hands it falls. 


It will be noted that one of the principles observed 
in the conduct of the business is the special desire on the 
part of the proprietors to be of any possible service to 
customers in the way of advice or information concern- 
ing the lines of goods hardled by them. 


& SECTION OF OUR HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS DEPARTMENT 


“RING US UP” “SEND US A POSTAL 
OR BETTER STILL 


“HONOR US WITH A VISIT” 
Our Lady Patrons will find our House Furnishing Goods Section 
well stocked with 
ENAMELED WARE, 
STOVES. RANGES, PIPE, Erc 
TIN any WOODEN WARE, 
BROOMS axn BRUSHES, 
ROCHESTER NICKELED COPPER WARE 
CARPET SWEEPERS, 
STONE AND EARTHEN WARE. 
TABLE CUTLERY. 
CLOTHES LINE, SHOE ayp STOVE POLISH, POTASH 
CHLORATE OF LIME, WINDOW saxo DOOR SCREENS. 


OF FLATBUSH” 


5 


“SNYDER 





The pamphlet contains 40 pages, one of which is re- 
produced herewith, reduced about one-half in size. Sev- 
eral other illustrations are given of sections of the estab- 
lishment, and one of the store front. The “tips,” from 
which the pamphlet derives its name, occupy about 10 
pages and cover Paint and Painting, Varnish and Var- 
nishing, Floor Staining and Waxing, Enameling and 
Bronzing, Paint Brushes, Paper Hanging and a mass of 
miscellaneous information and pointers of general in- 
terest. 


ORDERLINESS 
AND CLEANLINESS. 


From a New England House: We have come to the 
conclusion that there are two things that are essential 
in the sale of Hardware—oORDERLINESS AND CLEANLINESS. 

Stock must be in a presentable condition, and the 
clerks must know exactly where the different articles 
are A clean, orderly old store is preferable to a hit or 
miss new one. 

Displays nowadays cut a very large figure in the sale 
of Hardware. Coat Hangers, Window Screens, Clothes 
Wringers in the storeroom are slow movers, while the 
same goods well displayed with attractive price cards, 

show sales that are gratifying. Hard- 
Sell Profit- waremen should turn their attention 
making Goods to the sale of goods for which there 

is an everyday call and on which the 
margin of profit is good. 

We believe that it is necessary to change store dis- 
plays at least once a week. This is very important. 
Make people think they can find everything in your store 
and they will surely come for the things you keep. A 
good method for the display of Hardware is the use of 
skeleton steps just fitting the top of a counter. Le 
Page’s Glue, Putz Cream, small cans of Paint, Furni- 
ture Polish make a fine showing. Keep the dust off, 
change often, and don’t forget the display cards. Fold- 
ing shelves through the center of the store are desirable, 
and make a place for Shoe Brushes, Whisk Brooms, Cof- 
fee Mills, Cherry Stoners, &c. 

Advertise the goods you are displaying, and don't 
fail to put in prices. Your competitors are only two or 
three—your customers are hundreds. 

Keep your showcases in order. The best 

Show- $500 investment we ever made was in these 

cases. silent salesmen, but the glass must be clean 

and the goods well arranged. Nickel plated 

sathroom Fixtures in a full display showcase is one of 

the best lines for the up to date Hardware store to 
handle. 

Enough cannot be said about store windows. Do 
not be afraid to use water on the outside and your best 
skill on the inside, and above and beyond all, the fellow 
who has the- best sales is the one who puts the price 
card on the goods. Put good men in charge of show- 
cases and show windows. Don’t leave them to the boys. 
When they get up an attractive window, let them know 

of your approval. They will do it better 
Attractive next time. The knowledge that it has 
Display pleased you is like an “ oasis in a desert ” 

to them. Encourage the clerk to try to 
do his best for you. He will sell more goods, treat your 
customers with more consideration, and be on the look- 
out for your interest, because of the knowledge that you 
are putting responsibility on his shoulders and approve 


of his action. 
—_—_—_oo-o___—__ 


THE SPENCER WIRE CoMPpANY, Worcester, Mass, has 
established a department for the manufacture of Music 
Wire, Tempered Stee] Card Wire and all kinds of simi- 
lar high grade Wires which the company has never be- 
fore attempted to make. The department will occupy a 
new building already completed, 50 x 125 feet and three 
stories. It contains an oil plant for tempering, installed 
by Gilbert & Barker, Springfield, Mass. Charles John- 
son, who has had 20 years’ experience with these classes 
of Wire, has been engaged to take charge of the depart- 
ment. 


THE plant of the Housatonic Mfg. Company, New Ha- 
ven, Conn., will be occupied by a new corporation, which 
will manufacture Automobile Fittings and lines previous- 
ly manufactured by the Housatonic Company. A certifi- 
cate of incorporation has been filed in Connecticut by 
the Burns Mfg. Company, with authorized capital stock 
of $500,000. The incorporators are William W. S. Burns, 
Samuel C. Morehouse and Aaron A. Ailing, the two lat- 
ter being New Haven lawyers. 
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PALACE HARDWARE COMPANY’S STORE. 


PARTICULARLY attractive and well arranged store 
A is that of the Palace Hardware Company, San Fran- 
cisco, the secretary and manager of which is O. F. Sites, 
who is well known to the Hardware trade of the coast 


[IRON 
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&c. The contents of each box is designated by a sample 
conspicuously displayed on the outside. Underneath these 
boxes are drawers of larger size and bins for containing 
and storing larger tools, including Saws, Augers, Trowels, 
&c. On the same side of store is kept the retail stock of 
Screws, Cabinet Locks, Padlocks, &c. On the right hand 


cc) 


Fig. 1.—Palace Hardware Company’s Store, with Galleries. 


as the efficient president of the California State Retail 
Hardware Association. The storeroom, Fig. 1, is not very 
large, the floor measurement being 25 x 100 feet, but 
the ceiling is unusually high, so that galleries are per- 
mitted, which materially increases the capacity of the es- 
tablishment. Only Tools, Cutlery, Flat Ware, bathroom 


Fig 


supplies and shelf goods are handled on the main floor, 
rough Hardware, Nails, Sash Weights, &c., being carried 
in the basements. 

On the left of the store, as one enters, underneath the 
gallery, and running back about 50 feet, are a series of 
shelf boxes, which contain the thousand and one small 
articles which are frequently called for, such as Bits, 
Gimlets, Files, Tapes, Pliers, Snips, Screwdrivers, Hooks, 


side of the store are Cabinet Trimmings and the retail 
stock of builders’ supplies, arranged alphabetically from 
Adjusters to Turns. 

In the left gallery, arranged in similar manner, is car- 
ried reserve stock of Door Bolts, Bright Wire Goods, 
Coat and Hat Hooks, Harness Hooks, &c. In the right 


2—The Art Room. 


gallery, arranged numerically, reserve stock of Locks and 
Bronze Goods is found. Tool stocks are kept in the 
center gallery. No broken packages whatever are kept 
in the galleries or in basements. Cutlery and kindred 
goods are handled through the medium of the display 
cases to the right and in the center of store. Aside 
from glass cases, the company has always found swinging 
boards to be the best form of sampling some classes of 
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goods. Articles always show up well on them, and they 
add very much to the appearance of the store, provided, 
of course, taste is used in arranging the samples, and if 
there is harmony in the color and finish of the goods and 
the board on which they are displayed. 

The floor of the store is covered with heavy linoleum, 
such as is used on steamer decks and in many public 
places. This is referred to as wearing for years, always 
looking well, and as much easier to keep clean than a 
wood floor. 

What is probably the chief feature of this establish- 
ment is the beautiful art room, a view of which is pre- 
sented in Fig. 2. This apartment is on the mezzanine 
floor, and is reached by a staircase near the front of the 
store, as indicated in Fig. 1. This room was designed 
by a prominent San Francisco architect. All the wood- 
work is white cedar, finished in natural wood, waxed. 
The floor is of polished hard wood. The front consists 
of one large frame of Luxfer prisms, with an ornamental 
border of bevel plate glass, and the rear, overlooking the 
store, is of one very large plate of glass. The furnish- 
ings of the room are of the old Dutch school of weathered 
oak. The arrangements for handling samples of Build- 
ers’ Hardware are patterned after those in use in the 
sample rooms of P. & F. Corbin in New York City. All 
mounted samples are kept in cabinets according to 
schools, where they are easily accessible when wanted. 


a oe 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us duplicate copies of catalogues price- 
lists, éc., one copy for our Catalogue Department in New 
York and another for our London office; and at the same 
time to call our attention to any new goods or additions 
to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be made 
besides the brief reference to the catalogue or price-list 
in this column. 

QUEEN ANNE ScREEN COMPANY, Burlington, Vt.: 
Fancy and Plain Screen Doors, Adjustable Window 
Screens, Inside Sliding Blinds, &c., are illustrated in a 
1905 catalogue. 

THE STANDARD Harrow Company, Utica, N. Y.: 
Catalogue F, devoted to the Standard line of Harrows, 
Cultivating Implements, Manure Spreaders, Potato Har- 
vesters, &c. 

AMERICAN WINDOW ScREEN COMPANY, 404 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Philadelphia, Pa.: Illustrated price-list 
relating to the American Adjustable Sliding Screens, 
which will fit any window. These are referred to as high 
grade Screens and are offered in stock sizes. 


NATIONAL SEWING MACHINE CoMPANY, Belvidere, IIl.: 
Illustrated pamphlets relating to Redgeton Sewing Ma- 
chines. 


THE AMBLER Saw Mra. Company, Natick, Mass.: An 
illustrated pamphlet relates to Band Saw Set, Brazing 
Lamp and Forge, Circular Saw Set, Band Saw Filing 
Machines, Brazing Brass, &c. 


THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: Illustrated catalogue devoted to Aluminum 
Cooking Utensils, including Steamers, Kettles, Sauce 
Pans, Tea and Coffee Pots, Pudding and Cake Pans, Tea 
Kettles, Preserving Kettles, Measures, Cups, Dippers, 
Dinner Pails, Chafing Dishes, Trays, &c. 


PHILADELPHIA ScrREEN Mra. Company, Fifty-sixth 
street and Woodland avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.: Cata- 
logue showing styles of Screen Doors, Window Screens 
and Window Screen Frames for the season of 1905. 


THE I. X. L. & GoSHEN Pump Company, Goshen, Ind. : 
Illustrated catalogues devoted to Screen Doors, Window 
Screens, Wood and Chain Pumps, Kitchen Cabinets, Cup- 
boards, Tables and Sinks, Safes, Wardrobes, &c. 


PorTteR ScREEN MrFe. Company, Burlington, Vt.: 
Illustrated catalogue relating to High Grade Screen 
Doors, both plain and fancy, Adjustable Sliding Window 
Screens and Window Screen Frames. Landscaping in 


colors, true to nature, is done by the company; one num- 
ber of Doors and another of Windows, landscaped, are 
carried in stock. 
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HARDWARE STORE WINDOW DISPLAY. 


BY J. A. KRAKAUER. 
NE might describe to a child over and over again 
what a horse looks like, but not until it has seen 
one will it have any well conceived idea of what a horse 
is. Men and women are merely children in the “ Kinder- 
garten of God.” All must have object lessons in that 
which is new to them. All know what a Nail or a Screw 
is, and what they are used for—for all have seen them, 
and seen them used. 

Most, for example, know what a Sprinkler is, but as 
the old toper said, “ All whiskey is good, but some is bet- 
ter than others,” so some Sprinklers are better than 
others. If a merchant has bought a line of Sprinklers 
which he considers better than others—and your own by 
the peculiar workings of human nature is always best— 
he might advertise the fact, tell of what it will do; but 
only a limited number of people will read this descrip- 
tion, and still some of them will not understand the su- 
periority of the article. Some may be interested enough 
to step into the merchant’s store and receive an object 
lesson, but the mapjority, no matter how forcible or well 
worded the advertisement may be, will read, and that 
ends it. Others will not read at all, nor see. 

How is this merchant to reach the vast multitude 
who will not read, not see, and consequently will not 
buy? It is reasonable to suppose that if the merchant 
has a good location, thousands of different people will 
pass his store within a week or two weeks. Then, why 
not put a display of these Sprinklers in a clean, well 
lighted (by all means have good light, at night especially, 
to catch the “ folks out walking”) show window. True, 
but “ the putting,” there’s the rub. 


Old Time and Modern Displays. 


If the old time “hole in the wall” Hardware mer- 
chant were going to display Sprinklers, he would no 
doubt pile a few haphazard in a dirty, dingy window, or 
perhaps pile them up in the original boxes, and no doubt 
forget to take even one out, expecting people to see 
through pasteboard. 

The modern method, I take it, would be something on 
this order: A window with a layer of dirt, some quick 
sprouting Seed sown in it. When it shows green a scene 
tastefully arranged, comprising Lawn Mowers, Lawn 
Chairs, Scythes, Grass Shears, &c. Then a nice piled 
semicircle of Sprinklers for a background. Goods piled 
or on boards serve best as backgrounds; or, better yet— 
and it has been tried—cover the bottom of the window 
with tin, secure drainage, some potted plants, foliage, &c., 
tap the nearest Water Pipe, put in a Cock, run a piece 
of Hose to the Sprinkler in the middle of the window, 
give it enough pressure to show its workings and still 
not hit the sides. An attractive window can say, “I 
came, ‘they’ saw, I conquered.” 

The Use of the Windows. 

And how should a merchant best marshal his forces 
in window display to conquer? If he has two or three 
windows, utilize one or two for a display of goods, 
changing them frequently. The other window should be 
used for ingenious displays of one kind or the other. 
The value of such displays cannot be overestimated. In 
the first place, they attract people to stop and look at 
the windows, and from admiring the clever they will 
pass to the examination of the useful. Secondly, in 
small Western towns where distances are great a skill- 
ful display serves as an advertisement for the visiting 
country people, who will remember some well conceived 
display long after it ceases to exist, and in connection 
therewith will remember the merchant who had it, and 
recall his name when in need of anything. 

Get Talked About. 

Advertising, after all, is the alpha and omega of all 
success in modern business. The best form of advertis- 
ing for a politician, a merchant, a store or a city, is to 
get himself, or itself, talked about; and there is hardly 
a better medium to create talk about a store than a clever 
window display. : 

To illustrate: There was held in our town a mid- 
winter carnival, and, realizing the great advertisement 
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show windows are, we devoted time and care in arrang- 
ing our four windows. In one we had a display of Paints 
and Brushes showing our full line. The bottom was cov- 
ered with small compartments made of wood filled with 
different hued Dry Colors, making a very pretty effect. 
A large middle window was divided by a drapery of 
American Colors into two divisions. In the one we put a 
battle ship, such as was once shown in The Iron Age, only 
fitted up on a more elaborate scale, having in the dis- 
tance a lighthouse made of remnants of Belting, sur- 
mounted by a Conductor’s Lantern, in which was placed 
an electric light. In fact, electrical effects were quite a 
feature—one light served as a search light, another, red 
in color, was concealed in the funnels, so at night the 
effect of the ship under steam was perfect. 


Moving Displays. 

In the other division we had a Ferris wheel, made of 
Carriage Rims, bolted together. Screw Drivers, Auger 
Bits, Hack Saws, &c., served as Spokes. All were 
mounted on a stand covered with Bells, &c. The motive 
power was obtained by dismantling an Electric Fan, con- 
necting it by Pulleys and Belt to the wheel. The cars 
were made of Tin, suspended by Jack Chain, filled with 
small articles of Hardware. Around the base were Tools 
tastefully arranged, and a sign reading: 

“ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER; VALUE FOR VALUE I8 
OUR MOTTO.” 

The wheel was covered with electric lights, which at 
night as they revolved made a glorious and stunning ef- 
fect. 

In the third window we had a small electric skeleton 
performing on a miniature stage. This contrivance was 
run by Batteries. In fact, to call in the aid of an elec- 
trician will prove profitable and novel at all times. 
Banked on tiers below the “ theater ” were specialties of 
all kinds, Carving Sets, Knives, &c. 


Results. 

The effect of these displays, especially at night, was 
marvelous. Crowds surrounded them. They were one of 
the attractions of the festival. On all sides were heard: 
“ Have you seen ———— - ’s windows?” 

“ Did we sell any goods directly through them?” 

“ Perhaps, perhaps not.” 

“ Were we advertised?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Does being advertised eventually sell goods?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then does a tasty or clever window display on any 
and all occasions pay?” 

“Yes!” 








{= Came to See the Display. 


Not long ago a man walked into the store, and, on 
being asked what he wanted, said: “ Nothing.” He was 
a stranger “ looking around,” but in reality had come by 
to see our show windows. Being from Louisiana, some 
one on the train in East Texas had spoken of our car- 
nival windows, and told the gentleman, by all means, if 
coming the way, to see our displays, which had by this 
time been changed. 

“Did the man who remembered and spoke the w 
dows buy anything?” 

“ Not sure.” 

“Did the man who came to see them buy anything?” 

ity No.” 

“ Did they both advertise us?” 

“7.” 

“ And the town?” 

“ Yes.” 

So having a clean, well stocked store, clever, skill- 
ful and tasty show windows not only helps the store, but 
helps the town. That which helps the town helps the 
merchant. A reputation for fine stores is the best a 
town can enjoy, so get your stores talked about, remem- 
bered, and I have no hesitancy in saying the show win- 
dow will do it if anything can. Follow up your displays 
with clear pithy, forcible newspaper locals and space ad- 
vertising, and you will have a “combination of locals” 
that even discriminating rates on the railroads cannot 
beat. 
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SAFETY OF CARTRIDGES AND LOADED 
SHOTGUN SHELLS. 


INCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, 
W New Haven, Conn., has just issued an interesting 
booklet entitled “ Tests Showing the Safety of Cartridges 
and Loaded Shotgun Shells When Subjected to Careless 
Handling, Falls, Shock and Fire.” The company was 
prompted to issue this booklet in view of the commonly 
existing misconception on the part of the transportation 
and fire insurance people as well as firemen as to the 
safety in handling and stocking Cartridges and loaded 
Shotgun Shells. ‘The company has found that where 
handling and stocking Cartridges and Shotgun Shells is 
deemed dangerous the belief is due to classing Cartridges 
and loaded Shotgun Shells with bulk powder and other 
high explosives. This is an entire misconception of the 
properties and characteristics of the goods. In the in- 
troduction to the booklet attention is called to the differ- 
ence between Cartridges and loaded Shotgun Shells and 
high explosives in bulk, and by tests which are described 
the company proves the truth of its contention. 

Since preparing the booklet the company states that 
it has gone more fully into the subject of the action of 
Cartridges and loaded Shotgun Shells when subjected to 
fire, and has compiled. statistics which satisfy it that 
this class of goods is much less combustible than many 
other lines carried in the ordinary Hardware dealer’s 
store. The company wrote 1322 dealers in metallic Cart- 
ridges and loaded Shotgun Shells asking them whether 
or not in their experience they had had any fires 
due to the explosion of metallic Cartridges or 
loaded paper Shot Shells while in storage, and if 
they had had fires from this or any other cause 
to state whether or not the fact that ammunition 
was in stock interfered with the firemen in con- 
trolling the flames. As a result of the correspondence 
the company found that none of the parties written to 
had suffered from fires caused by the explosion of am- 
munition. One hundred and ninety-one dealers replied 
that they had suffered from fires, but that the presence 
of ammunition in the buildings interfered in no way with 
the work of the firemen. Thirty-nine dealers that they 
had had actual experience with fire, but made no refer- 
ence to firemen. Seven who had fires stated that 
the firemen were somewhat afraid to approach the build- 
ings on account of the fact that bulk powder and ammu- 
nition were stored in them. The remainder of the dealers 
written to had never had fires and expressed the opinion 
that metallic Cartridges and loaded Shotgun Shells were 
not as combustible a stock as many other lines of goods 
which they regularly carried. 

————_-- o_—— 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, &éc., relating to general lines of goods. 

REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, é&c.. 
have been received from the following houses and are re- 
ferred to the manufacturers: 

From Hype & FAICHNEY, Massena, N. Y., successors 
to J. L. Hyde & Son in the Shelf and Heavy Hardware 
business. 


From McGrecor & CAMPBELL, Chesaw, Wasb., who 
are enlarging their premises to make room for a large 
stock of Shelf Hardware, Agricultural and Miners’ Sup- 
plies, Guns and Ammunition, &c. 


From J. B. Matitory & Sons, Uniontown, Ky., who 
have lately entered the Shelf and Heavy Hardware, 
Stove, Tinware and Sporting Goods business. 


From TuHos. Exxis, Columbia, 8. C., who is making 
arrangements to embark in the wholesale and retail 
Hardware business at that place in the near future. 
Mr. Pllis is well and favorably known to the Southern 
trade, having traveled that territory in the interest of 
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prominent Eastern houses, manufacturing and jobbing, 


for the past 27 years. He is now fitting up the estab- 
lishment for the reception of goods and will soon take 
up the purchase of stock. 


From S. B. Hicks & Son Company, Seattle, Wash., 
which has increased its capital stock to $100,000. The 
company will move into new quarters February 1 next, 
where it will have much improved facilities for the con- 
duct of its wholesale Heavy Hardware business. 


From Rice & Barnes, Lovilia, Iowa, who are suc- 
cessors to John Rice & Co., in the Hardware, Stove and 
Implement business. 


FRoM SHELBY SuppLy Company, Shelby, Ohio, which 
has succeeded O. W. Jones in the Hardware, Stove and 
Implement business. 


From 8. G. Stack & Co., Tifton, Ga., whose estab- 
lishment was recently destroyed by fire. 


From H. A. BrerzKe, Blue Earth, Minn., who has 
lately opened a new store, handling Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves and Tinware, Paints and Oils, Sport- 
ing Goods, &c. 


From Gro. T. SELLERS, Gap, Lancaster Co., Pa., whose 
Hardware, Stove, Implement and Plumbing establishment 
was burned out on the 18th ult. 


From F. E. LuMpKIN, Bellaire, Kan., who is successor 
to Rice & Kitterman in the Hardware, Stove, Implement, 
Paint and Sporting Goods business. 


From R. N. Cox, Steinauer, Neb., who has lately com- 
menced business in Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, 
Implements, Paints, Sporting Goods, &c. 


From T. A. Lex, Collinsville, Ind. Ter., successor to 
Lee & Bentley in the Hardware, Stove, Paint and Sport- 
ing Goods businéss. 

From M. Barps & Son, Portland, Ore., who have suc- 
ceeded Barde & Gregory in Iron, Steel and Metals, whole- 
sale and retail. 


From M. F. RicHey, Thornton, Ind., successor to J. 
E. Leatherman in the Hardware, Implement and Stove 
business. 


From O. C. Stange, Peoria, Ill., dealer in general 
Hardware, who desires especially catalogues and price 
lists relating to Guns and Sporting Goods. 


FroM HAyYMI Bros., Manassa, Col., who have suc- 
ceeded R. M. Haymi in Hardware, Stoves, Agricultural 
Implements, Sporting Goods, Wagons, Buggies, Harness, 
Furniture, &c. The firm is building a new store, 27 x 
124 feet. 


From A. L. ARMSTRONG, Bethany, Ill., who will em- 
bark in the Hardware, Stove and furniture business 
about December 10. 


From StTarK & WECKESSER, Dayton, Ohio, who are 
contemplating the addition of Shelf Hardware to their 
Cutlery, Bicycle, Gun and Sporting Goods business. 


From UPSHUR HARDWARE COMPANY, Buckhannon, W. 
Va., which has lately commenced business in Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Agricultural Implements, 
Paints, Sporting Goods, &c. 


FROM THE RUSSELL-MONTAGUE HARDWARE COMPANY, 
Wills Point, Texas, who will commence business De- 
cember 1, with a capital stock of $10,000. 
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BRITISH LETTER. 


Offices of The Iron Age, HastTincs Hovss, } 
NORFOLK St., Lonpon, W. C., November 26, 1904. § 


The Week’s Hardware Trade. 

HE steady improvement to which allusion has been 
T made in previous weeks, so far as the lighter trades 
are concerned, has probably reached its limit to the end 
of the year at least. There is a good demand for fancy 
goods, but, for the rest, orders are only average. The 
building trade has become slack owing to the severe 
weather, and this somewhat retards the builders’ iron- 
mongery department, although, as a general rule, build- 
ers may be sufficiently advanced by now to get on with 
indoor work. 

The outstanding feature of the trade at the moment 
is a cutting in prices of Cycles. A good Cycle can now be 
obtained in this country for $30. I suppose this will go 
on for a little while, until stocks have been cleared out, 
and then Cycle makers will come to their senses. There 
can be no doubt that the trade is undergoing a crisis, and 
it is not easy to foretell the immediate outcome. One 
hears of reconstruction of various Cycle companies, but 
there is no definite news. 

On overseas account there is increased buying from 
several markets, particularly Hoes and Plantation Tools. 
West Indian trade is well maintained, the principal busi- 
ness being in Shelf Goods and General Hardware. More 
animation is observable in Australia and New Zealand, 
and South African dealers have this week sent larger 
indents than for some time previously. The European 
market is quiet, but a good volume of merchandise is 
being shipped to India and other Eastern markets. 


Ironmongers and Direct Trading. 


Following the instructions given at a recent meet- 
ing of the Birmingham and District Ironmongers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Advisory Committee have drawn up a circu- 
lar to be sent to manufacturers who are in the habit of 
carrying on direct trading. They state in the circular 
they have had printed that the members of the associa- 
tion have lately given much thought to the question of 
direct trading, which is proving so great an evil in this 
district that it seriously menaces the stability of the 
ironmongery trade. They felt that in the past they had 
allowed this evil to grow into a custom without united 
protest on their part, and manufacturers had therefore 
grown up in the belief that they were fully justified in 
retailing their wares in the city of their production. Be- 
ing fully alive to the evil, in conjunction with federated 
ironmongers throughout the country, the committee now 
make a united protest, and appealing to the sense of fair- 
ness of manufacturers ask them to help in the effort to 
suppress direct trading, the abolition of which, it is 
stated, must mean increased prosperity to the loyal man- 
ufacturer. The committee have, therefore, decided: 

That wherever practicable preference will be given in buy- 
ing to those manufacturers who are willing to dispose of their 
goods through retail trade channels. We ask manufacturers to 
refer applications from consumers or retail buyers to the near- 
est ironmonger, and to advise the ironmonger so that he may 
solicit the order if necessary. And we are also determined that 
business passed to the retailer shall be transacted with the 
manufacturer in question, and that goods of any other manu- 
facturer shall not be substituted. Should manufacturers have 
cause for complaint in this respect, the committee will be glad 


to be informed. 
—__~-o —_—___ 


ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


T is announced that the annual meeting of the Illinois 

Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association will be held 

at Peoria, Ill., on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
February 14, 15 and 16 next. 


—_-e___ 


W. A. Campspett has severed his connection with 
Wadsworth-Howland Company, Chicago, and is now rep- 
resenting the Buffalo Oil, Paint & Varnish Company, 
Buffalo, N. ¥. He will open an office and warehouse in 
Chicago, and will have under his care the general jobbing 
trade. 
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S. R. SLAYMAKER. 


R. SLAYMAKER, Lancaster, Pa., has bought the 
* entire business, machinery, patterns, tools, con- 
tracts, records, &c., of the Thomas Slaight Lock & Mfg. 
Company, Newark, N. J., said to be the oldest manu- 
facturer of ‘‘ Made to Order” Padlocks in the United States, 
and who made a line of the highest grade of “ Made 
to Order” Padlocks for the Government, railroads and 
other large corporations. This line has been removed 
to Lancaster and will be manufactured by Mr. Slay- 
maker in qa department which will be devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of the Slaight “ Made to Order ” Locks. 
The department will be under the supervision of the 
former superintendent of the Slaight plant, so as to con- 
tinue in every particular the excellent grade of goods 
made by the Slaight Company. These goods, added to 
the line of “ Made to Order” Padlocks already produced 
by Mr. Slaymaker, and to the line of Padlocks made for 
the genera] trade, enables him to offer an exceptionally 
large and effective line of Padlocks for all purposes. The 
Slaight Company also made Coach Locks and Car Hard- 
ware generally. The manufacture of these goods also 
will be continued by Mr. Slaymaker, and there will be 
practically no interruption to the supply of Slaight goods, 
orders for which should in future be sent to Lancaster, 
Pa. John H. Graham & Co., 113 Chambers street, are 
New York and export sales agents. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Acme Ball Bearing Casters. 


The Smith & Hemenway Company, 296 Broadway, 
New York, manufacturer of the Acme ball bearing 
casters, has improved the form of its product by the 
substitution of a solid rim instead of fingers and claws, 
as formerly, to hold the balls in the shell. The solid rim 
is slightly above the center of the ball and is beveled 
so as to maintain the balls in their proper position in 
the shell, thus obviating any chance of bal!s dropping 
from their normal place. 


A Mechanics’ Soap. 


The Ulika Soap Company, Southington, Conn., is 
manufacturing the Ulika hand and household soap. It 
is intended for mechanics, compositors, pressmen and 
others and is guaranteed by the manufacturers to re- 
move stains of various kinds, iron rust, ink or paint, 
leaving the hands clean and soft. It is described by 
the company as an antiseptic, nonacid, pure vegetable 
compound, quick in action. It is also recommended as 
a good household cleanser which can be used, if neces- 
sary, for scouring pots, pans, &c. 


Metal Window Screen. 


Watson Mfg. Company, Jamestown, N. Y., has re- 
cently been allowed a patent on a metal window screen 
which is constructed entirely of bronze metal, including 
wire cloth. It is light and stiff, having the wire tightly 
stretched, inconspicuous lifts, attachable springs and 
other novel features. The screen will be furnished in 
all colors of baked japan, also finished in various met- 
als, including oxidized finishes. 


> Oe 


Showcase Display, Assortment A. 


The case shown in the accompanying cut is 14 inches 
long, 10 inches deep and 10% inches high at the 
back, and is filled with the following assortment of Star 
Safety Razors and supplies, made by Kampfe Bros., 8-12 
Reade street, New York: Six No. 1 Star Safety Razors, 
complete ; three No. 2 Star Safety Razor Blades; two No. 
3 Stropping Machines; two No. 25 Star Stroppers; two 
No. 26B Diagonal Strops; one No. 4 Jewel Case, one 
Blade; one No. 5 Star Case, two Blades; one No. 6 Star 
Case, three Blades; one No, 7 Star Case, four Blades; 
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one No. 9 Traveling Case, two Blades; one No. 24 Com- 
bination Outfit. The case is furnished free when the 
foregoing assortment is purchased. The case provides a 





Showcase Display, Assortment A. 


convenient and desirable method of making an effective 
display of a judiciously selected assortment of these 


goods. 
—_ se ——___—_ 


Stamped Steel Sash Lock and Cupboard Catch. 


The Shelby Spring Hinge Company, Shelby, Ohio, is 
offering the stamped sash lock and cupboard catch shown 
herewith. The lock, Fig. 1, is made of heavy stamped 





Fig. 1.—Stamped Steel Sash Lock. 


steel. It is explained that it cannot be opened from the 
outside, and is thus burglar proof. The locks are packed 
one dozen in a box, two gross in a case, and are furnished 
in all the regular hardware finishes. The cupboard catch, 
Fig. 2, is made of stamped steel, in three lengths, 1, 156 
and 2 inches. The manufacturer has taken particular pains 
to have the catch as neat in appearance as possible and 





Fig. 2.—Stamped Steel Cupboard Catch. 


to work with the least amount of friction. The knob is 
made from turned steel with polished head. The catches 
are packed two dozen, with screws, in a box, and are fur- 
nished in all the hardware finishes. 

—_—__ 4+ 


The Japanese Wheelbarrow. 
The tray of the wheelbarrow shown in the accom- 


panying cut is round in form, having beveled tongue and 
grooved staves held firmly together by round hoops which 
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are sunk into grooves which are cut in the staves diag- 
onally to prevent the hoops getting out of place. The 
hoops are also provided with compression springs at 
their ends, which makes an elastic hoop, connected so 
that when the tray is made the spring is compressed. 
The springs act automatically, and their purpose is the 
overcoming of any shrinkage or expansion that may oc- 
cur after the tray is made. ‘This style of barrow car- 





The Japanese Wheelbarrow, 


ries the load in more compact form near the wheel with 
less weight at the handles, and admits of the contents 
being dumped either at the front or sides. The tray is 
made of selected hard wood, and has the same capacity 
as the company’s “ Queen B.” The frame is also the same 
as the “ Queen B,” and is equipped with either No. 0 or 
Hubbard 16-inch wheel. The barrow is offered by Puffer- 
Hubbard Mfg Company, Minneapolis, Minn. The com- 
pany states that it is very strorg and neat in appear- 
ance, and that while it may appear odd at first, it will 
be found to more than meet the requirements of an ordi- 
nary barrow. 
——_»-e_____ 


Bell Coffee Mill. 


The Arcade Mfg. Company, Freeport, Ill, is placing 
on the market a new coffee mill, shown herewith. The 
mill has a glass front in the hopper, permitting the op- 
erator to see at a glance the quantity of coffee in the 
hopper. It has also an adjustable glass receiving cup, 





Bell Coffee Mill. 


the adjustment consisting of a spiral spring that will 
permit the use of a glass of any hight’ and hold it firmly 
against the metal top. Another feature of the mill is 
adjustable high speed grinders. The mill is attractive 
in appearance, the wood work having antique oak finish 
and the metal either Arcadian bronze or oxidized 
copper. 
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The Victor Adjustable Alligator Wrench. 


Acme Hardware Company, Newark, N. J., is offering 
the adjustable alligator wrench shown herewith. It is 
made of best tool steel, hardened and tempered, and is 
alluded to as combining strength, simplicity and rapidity 
of adjustment. There are no springs used in construc- 
tion, all parts are visible, and the tool is guaranteed by 
the maker. The adjustment permits use on a nut from 
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The Hayden Cleaning Appliances. 


Hayden Implement Company, 46 Duane street, New 
York, is offering the modern cleaning appliances shown 
herewith. In Fig. 1 is illustrated the Hayden reversible 
reservoir scrubber. The frame that holds the brush 
acts as a reservoir and takes_a considerable quantity of 
water from a pail. The rubber, or squilgee, as it is 
termed, on the front of the brush, is for driving the 





The Victor Adjustable Alligator Wrench. 


3-16 up to % inch one minute, and on a pipe the next min- 
ute. The wrench is designed as a high grade tool for use 
by plumbers, gas and steam fitters, wagon smiths and 
mechanics generally. The wrench is furnished in 7, 8 
and 10 inch sizes, full nickel plated. Beginning with the 
season of 1905 the company expects to be in position to 
furnish the wrench in black finish in addition to nickel 
plated, the black finished goods being designed for house- 
hold articles. We are advised that the price of the 
black finished goods will be very moderate. 


—— 
Reversible Hinged Pipe Vise. 


The hinged pipe vise shown in the accompanying 
illustrations contains the important feature of being re- 
versible so that it will open either at the right or left 
side, which is accomplished by reversing the top. When 
in use the jaws, which are self locking, are held in place 
by means of a latch, following the modern practice of 





Reversible Feature. 


Brass or Nickel Pipe Jaws. 


Reversible Hinged Pipe Vise. 


this type of tool. The vise is made of malleable iron, 
with jaws of crucible steel, milled and tempered, which 
can be resharpened. The screws are made of machinery 
steel. The tool is made in two sizes: 1A, taking pipe % 
to 1% inches; 2A, from % to 4% inches. The 1A 
vise may be quickly fitted with jaws for holding brass or 
nickel pipe from 5, to 2 inches in diameter, as shown in 
the cut to the right, and these jaws will not mar the pipe. 
The manufacturer of the vise is the Conne¢ticut Tool 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 


dirty water off the floor and thus assists in drying it. 
The frame is made of best galvanized steel to make it 
durable. The handle is firmly secured so as not to come 
out. On account of the brush being reversible it will 
wear more evenly and longer than a nonreversible brush, 





Fig. 1—The Hayden Reversible Reservoir Scrubber. 


and the parts are quickly interchangeable. The brush is 
referred to as of best quality, extra long and guaranteed 
not to mat. An operator, it is pointed out, can scrub 
quickly and with less labor on account of the light weight 
of the device. The brush is sold with or without the 
squilgee attachment. The device is designed for use by 
hotels, hospitals, offices and public buildings, fire depart- 
ments, railroad and steamship lines, stables, cafés, &c. 





Fig. 2.—The Hayden Felt Broom and Duster Combined. 


The Hayden felt broom and duster combined is shown 
in Fig. 2, the adjustable handle of which allows it to be 
placed at any angle. The handle can be detached and the 
broom part used for dusting furniture, pianos, &c. The 
manufacturer states that the broom does not dislodge 
dust or germs, to settle elsewhere, but takes them up and 
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holds them until shaken out; also that it takes the place 

of unsanitary feather dusters, rags, &e. The broom 

may be used for sweeping polished, stained or painted 

floor margins, for cleaning walls, ceilings and cornices. 
———_s- oe —_ 


The Myers Sure Grip Sling Unloader. 





The accompanying cuts 
put on the market by F. E. 
"The machine extra 


represent a sling unloader 
Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio. 


has an long truck, with malleable 





Fiy. 1. 


The Myers Sure Grip Sling Unloader. 


pulleys that come down to the wagon. In Fig. 1 the ma- 
chine is shown as a simple hoist, and in Fig. 2 with a 
triple hoist attachment. The machine has a swivel re- 
versible sling carrier, which elevates the bundle at right 
angles with the track, so that when the load is dis- 
charged in the mow it lies parallel with the load on 
the wagon. This is referred to as an important advan- 
tage, as it obviates giving the load a quarter turn. The 
unloader is designed to meet every requirement for use 
in unloading hay and grain with one or two hay forks, 


with slings, and with simple or triple hoist, the 
operator being able to change from using slings 
to forks or the reverse in a moment. The ma- 


chine is reversible, adapted to wood or stee!] track and for 
any size rope from % to 1 inch without any changes. The 
unloader is constructed entirely of malleable iron, is 
heavy and of sufficient strength, it is explained, to with- 
stand the hard usage to which such machines are sub- 


ant ? b 
White Lead, Zinc, --- tb Green, Chrome, —. — od @s 
. zead, Red, bbis., »bis. an egs: 
Lead, English white, in Oil.. 94@ 9% ; and. Bes ib or der ee - @ 6% 
Lead, American white,, in Oil: Lots less than 500 tD.......... @7 
Lots of 500 Ib or over........ «- @ 6% Litharge, bbls., % bbls. and kegs: 

Lots less than 500 Ib.........+ +. @t Lots 500 th or over............ @ 6% 
In_ Barrels........ eecccsencees wo oe @E Lots less than 500 ib........ .. @T7 
Lead, White, in oil, 2 & tin y, | Ocher, American....... # ton $8.50@ 16.00 
pails add to ke Bis ‘tin --@ %| Orcher, American Golden...... 24@ 3% 
Lead, White, in oil, 12% tb tin | Orcher, French............ss+0« . 1%@ 2% 
pails, add to keg price...... .. @1 | Orcher. Foreign Golden........ 3 @4 
Lead, White, in oil, 1 to 5 bb 1 } Orange Mineral, English....... 8% 10% 
ass'ted tins, add to keg price .. @ 1% | Grange Mineral, French....... 10%4@ll% 
Lead, American. Terms: For lots 12 | Orange Mineral, German...... 7 @w 


tons and over 4¢ rebate; and 2% for 





ver ep Mine d ican.... @ 84 
cash if paid in 15 days from date of eg iy pecan Sue Big 
invoice; for lots of 500 Ibs. and over | Rug’ Indian, American........ 3 @3% 
2% for cash if paid in 15 days from | Req’ Turkey, English.......... 4 @l0 
date of invoice, for lots of less than | R24’ Tuscan, English.......... 7 @ 
500 Ibs. net. ,¢ | Red, Venetian, Amer..# 100 Th $0.50@1.25 

Lead, White, Dry in bbls...... .. @ Red’ Venetian. English, .100 ™ $1.15@1.75 
oe ——. dry....+++ vee+ 156@ 4% Sigene. jtalien, Burnt and 3 “ 
Hie, oh: ANIL. 2. conitpabenenbins aipe @ 
Paris, Red Seal, dry...........++0+- *~ Sienna, Ital., Raw, Powd....3 @ 6% 
Paris, Green Beal, dry. peenescoeweas , % | Sienna, American, a 1%4@ 2 
Antwerp, Red Seal, dry.........-+-- ‘2 Sienna, American, Burnt and 
Antwerp, Green Seal, dry....... «8% | Powdered ......0..-ececeeceees 1%@ 2 
Zivc, V. M. French, in Poppy Oil: Talc, French.........-. # ton $20.00@30.00 
Green Seal: ean | Talc, American........ # ton $13.75@25.00 
Lots of 1 ton and over...... ll @ 12" Terra Alba, French..# 100 fh 90 @1.00 
Lots of less than 1 ton...... 12%@12% | Terra Alba, English..# 100 90 @1,00 
Zi c. V. M. French, in Poppy Oil: Terra Alba, Americar; # 100 
R-1 Seal: | Mens send sétensgaiease ts No. 1..60 @70 
Lots of 1 ton and over...... 10%@11% | yerra Aiba, American, ® 100 
Lots of less than 1 ton...... SEY WR  cnccccnccducnescunces No. 2..45 @50 


liscounts.—French  Zine.—Discounts | [jmber. T’key. But. & Pow.... 24@ 3% 
















to buyers of 10 bbl. lots of one or mixed | tmher Turkey, Raw & Pow.. 24@ 3% 
grades, 1%; 25 bbls., 2%; 50 bbis., 4 Umber. Burnt; Amer.......... 1%4@ 2 
Umber, Raw, Amer.. -- 14%@ 2 
Dry Colors— #% | Yellow. Chrome..............-.. ll @l4 
Black, Carbon.............+++0++ 5 @10 | Vermilion, American Lead....10 @B 
Black, Drop, Amer.. ..-» 4 @6 | Vermilion, Quicksilver, bulk.. .. @6 
Black, Drop, Eng.... oo S @ Vermilion, Quicksilver, bags.. .. @66 
Black, Ivory.......... 16 @20 | Vermilion, English, [mport.... 
Lamp, Com... one ¢ pen prene Chinese........+0+0- 
Blue, Celestial. . .4@ 
Blue, Chinese... 1129 @32 Colors in Oil— 
Blue, Prussian........ 7 @H Black, Lampblack............... 2 @u 
Bine, Ultramarine. ... .. @ Blue, Chinese. ......eccccccccss 3% @46 
Rrown, Spanish...........+++++++ %@ i PE 6 snpocdsneutoadé 32 @3% 
Carmine, No, 40...........+..+. $3.55@4.00 | Blue. Ultramarine............... 13 @16 
<ireen, Chrome, ordinary....... 3%@ 6 Brown, Vandyke................. ll @M4 
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jected. Slipping of the rope through the lock as a result 
of overloading a carrier has been overcome, as the ma- 
chine is arranged so that the heavier the load the greater 
the tension of the rope lock. The unloader operates auto- 
matically, and is tripped by the sling pulleys striking 
a plate immediately under the machine. It is also ar- 
ranged with a separate trip rope, by the use of which the 
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Fig. 2.—The Myers Sure Grip Sling Unloader for Double 
Steel Track. 


load may be carried into the mow at any elevation de- 
sired without going entirely to the top of the barn. The 
triple hoist arrangement, Fig. 2, is accomplished by at- 
taching a pulley to one side of the carrier, through which 
a rope is passed, and then attached to an eye in one of the 
sling pulleys, which is especially designed for that pur- 
pose. 


AND COLORS 


#R j # D 
Ce a 10 @I15 Vi B Occcceces cocccccccccccesess OO @ 
Gee, PatiPacececetocccccecces - -» GA 
Sienna, BP auvsesecsescoecsscees 12 @15 Animal, Fish and Vege- 
Ne  unanencdsgeccsucete 12 @15 table Oils— =» gal 
Umber, Baw. ........-ceerereees It Gl4 | Linseed, City, raw....2-seeese0. 1 @2 
Umber, Burnt.........++.++s+00+ 1 @1 Linseed, City, boiled............ 43 @44 
Miscellaneous— | Linseed. State and West’n,raw. @40 
Barytes, White, Foreign..... Linseed, raw Calcutta seed...... @55 


Lard, Prime, Winter........... 58 @59 
Lard, Extra No. .-.48 @49 


9 ton $17.50@20. 
Coe. Ti acdvnesahusduendhamins 


Barytes Amer. floated.#? ton 16 
Barytes, Crude, No, 1..2% ton 10.00@11. 
Chalk, in bulk........ # ton 3.00@ 3. 


















3% G38 
| Cotton-seed, Crude, f.o.b. mills.19 @19% 


’ : Cotton-seed, Summer Yellow 
Chalk, in bbls........ 7 MOD... @ : : ” 6 
China Clay, English..% ton 11.00@17.50 | Cotton soe gan mearetaaace <a 
Cobalt, Oxide......... # 100 250@.... | Cottonseed, Summer Yellow, _ 
Whiting, Common...? 100 b $e 48 | OF BFades. -.....---eeeeeereeene. Wears 
7 tee? 74 ) Sperm, Crude.......... ocsec Me ‘Giles 
Whiting, Gilders....9 100 .55@ .57/¢ , - = 
aoe e Cialis Sperm, Natural Spring..... 53 @55 
Whiting, Extra Gilders...... a Bleact ‘ = = 
C & . ‘ * wa 
F100 = .58@ 60 | erm, Natural Wintes 3 ase 
Putty— Sperm, Bleached Winter........58 @59 
- ingeeee ervucdedsneteness ee a PE tkdnptaiodane 48 @50 
Oe: i a diet # 100 } 1.056@1.15 | Whale, Crude...................... @.. 
In cans, 1 fh to 5 b........8 h 2%@4 Whale, Natural Winter......... 5 @.. 
In cans, 12% to 2% D....... # Ib 1%@2 ee Winter.......@ @.. 
2 Menhaden, Brown, Strained....27 @28 
Spirits Turpentine— x gal. | Menhaden’ Light, Strained....28 @29 
In Of] Dbis............sccceeeeves 30'2@51 Menhaden, Bleached Winter..30 @32 
De CD Dcscccsccsecdacess 51 @51% a pa Winter.. = es 
Menhaden, Southern............ ‘g(a 
: Glue— #m Cocoanut, Ceylon........... # ih 6%@ 7 
Cabinet spgtcaren evsencecsoseses 4 es Cocoanut, Cochin........... ? th Th@ 7% 
ommon OTE. cee eeeeeeeseeeees e Cod. Domestic. ..........0.sse00 Hw @% 
NS enn antduanwiginepeueee 18 @a ‘od New 
Foot Stock, Witites.2.000200220. 1 oe beer eee aa 
oct Stock, Brown.........-... 7 ee Red Saponified.............. #  4%@ 5 
EEE ennns cones son cenehatey Olive, Italian, bbis........... 52S 
> incepta icn eambctahalaba voome Neatsfoot. prime....... SD a5 
—_ eiecme-ennrsneeeee ceoneses 3 an Palm, prime Logos........ 8h 5%@ 6 
4 ’ Pee cccsesesscccccoesese 
Medium White....2.0000000014 @1T Mineral Oils-— 
Gum Shellac 1° th Black 2 gravity ~~, cold ; . 
"a e errr gal. | ai2 
Bleached Commercial..........43 @44 Black, 29 gravity, 15 cold test..12 @13 
SSS SF | Black, Summer............. ...11 @2 
BROOD noseccccccsecccescovcesoess 4 @60 | Cylinder, light filtered.........184@19%4 
eS 9 @.. Cylinder, dark filtered. ........162@1T% 
zm ie ncansacanenide a ae | Paraftine, oo gravity... eS eis 
Be, Gh, Geivctcdecceencacecs 5 @A4 | Paraffine, gravity...........12 @1% 
itt , Eiceetnnintenetcedectaate 1.00 @.. | Paraffine, 883 gravity.......... 94%@10 
Metawon B........... steseeeee-d @55 | Paraffine, red..............--+++- 12 @i% 
a ae ee ae 49 @52 In small lots %¢ advance. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 
Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer—are printed in Jtalics, and the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


trom 


manufacturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 


type 


ers, who are responsible for their correctness. 


(Roman) relate to goods of particular manufactur- 


They usually 


represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by 


means of the symbol @. 


Pweuews. Blind— 
Domestic, # doz. $3.00.. 

North’s 

Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. 


Window Stop— 
Ives’ Patent.... 
Taplin’s Perfection 


Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, dc. 


Anvils—American— + 
Eagle Anvils 
Hay “Budden, Wrought aes 
Horseshoe brand, /rought 
Trenton eb 
Imported— 
Peter Wright & Sons........ 8 th 10%¢ 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00 15&10% 


Apple Parers— See Parers, 
Apple, é&c. 


Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 


Hull Bros, Co 
Livingston Nail Co 


Augers and Bits— 
Com. Double Spur... .75@T5é10 
Boring Mach, ‘Augers. Wk) 09 
Car Bits, 122-in. twist. a 
Jonntnge. Pattern. .60é1 ris 
Ford’s Auger and Car Bits....... 
Forstner Pat. 
Cc, E, ext. ti. 
No, 10 ext. lip. R “jennings” list. .25% 
No. 30, R. Jennings’ list 4&7 7%, 
Russell Jennings’ Od! 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits 
Mayhew’ ‘ owntesnians Bits 
Uhi 0 Tool 1 C Bail A a. 
io - 0.’8 ey Auge> an 
Car 0&1 10% 
Pugh’ 8 nck cidupene cqnéegobon coe 
Pugh’s Jennings’ Pattern. 
Snell’s A 
Snell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits.. 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist... .60. 
Wright’s Jennings’ Bits (R. Jennings, 


Bit Stock Drills— 
See Drills, Twist. 

Sapa Bits— 
Clark’s small, $18; large, -50&10% 
oe Pattern, No. » J iss’ ahd: 
Ag be lark’s Pattern 
Cc. E., Jennings & Co., Lecnwarhs Pat. Be 


Gimlet Bits— 
Common Dodie. Cut. gro.$3.00@3.25 
German Pattern.. ..yro.84.50@}.75 

Hollow Augers— 
pombey Pat., per doz.$9. 10 ie 
¥ 

= Patent.. 
Universal oe 
Wood's Universal 74 

Ship Augers and Bits— 
Peres ncwowswwvccspecnoveces pcepoccesess 0% 
Oo E, Jennings & Co.: 

.’ Hommedieu’s 

Wet 
Ohio Tool Co. 
Snell’s 


Awl Hafts— See Hafts; Awl. 


Awls— 
Brad Awls: 
Handled gro, $2.75@3.00 
Unhdled, Shldered. ..gro.68@66¢ 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro.66@70¢ 
Peg Awls: 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro. 31@34¢ 
Unhdled, Shldered. .qro. 65@70¢ 
Scratch Avls: 
Handled, Com...gro. $3.50@}.00 


Handled, Socket. .gro.$11. “oe 
Hurwood 


Awl and Tool Sets—See 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 


Axes— 


Single Bit, base weights. 
3% Ib.) 
First Quality 
Second Quality . 
NOTE.—Heavier Weights add eevee as 
per regular schedule 
Axle Grease -— 
See Grease, Acle 


(up to 


Thus 33'/, @ 33'/, & 10% signifies 


Axles— Iron or Steet 
Concord, Loose Collar. - IGVAt 
Concord,. Solid Collar... -@i ¢ 
No, 1 Common 31,@3% ¢ 
No. 1% Com., New Styl ern TSS 
No. 2 Solid Collar Wi @i¢ 
Nos. 7, &, 11 and 12.... 5% 
Nos. Tie 10TEA % 
z 08. - 604 10604 104.10 Y, 
Nos. 


15 to 18.. 


Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, not turned 


lb. 44@e4e 
Common and Concord, turned. 


Half Patent 


Bair 
A Bait. 


Ib. 5@5%¢ 
1b. 949%4¢ 


Fishing— 


Balances— 
Caldwell new list 
Pullman 


Light Baa Balances 
Es Balances 
Circular Balances 
Large Dial / 
Barb Wire—sce Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow- 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 Ib. 
per Ib. 2442%¢ 
Towel - 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..® gro. $8.50 


Beams, Scale— 
Scale Beams..... 
Chattillon’s No. 
Chattillon’s No, 2 

Beaters, 


Holt-Lyon_ Co. 
No, = b gee Coppered # doz. Oe: 


Carpet— 


nned 
Na. "10 Wire —- .B doz. $1.75 


Western 


No. 2 
No, 3 


Holt, No. 

Holt; No, 
Holt, No. 
Lyon, ie. 


Lyon, No, 
Tal in, Mfg. Co. : 
0, 60 Improved Dover 
No. 75 Improved Dover 
No, 100 Improved Dover 
yo. 102 Improved Dover, Tin’d. .$8. 
Yo, 150 Improved Dover, Hotel. .$15.00 
No. 4 imp'd Dover, Hotel, ra. 7. = 
. 200 Imp'd Dover Tumbl 
ee d Dover Tumbler, Td 50 
300 Imp’d Dover Mammoth, 


Western, W. G. Co., Buffalo 

Wonder (8. 8. & Co.). # gro. net, 
Bellows— 

Blacksmith, Standard List.. 

60£ 10@704 10% 
Blacksmiths’— 

Inch.. 30 32 34 36 38 40 

Each.$3.25 3.50 4.00 4.50 5.00 5.75 
Extra Length: 

Each.$3.75 4.25 4.75 5.25 6.00 7.00 

Hand— 
Inch. 6 7.2.9 10 
Doz... $h. 50 5.00 5.50 6.00 6.50 
itettere— 


Inch. 9 » tf 2. 
Doz .$8.00 9.00 10.50 12.50 14.50 


Bells— Cow— 
Ordinary goods 
High grade 
Jersey 
Texas Star 


Abbe’s Gong.. 

Burton Gong.. ail 
Home, R, & E. Mfg. -55& 10 7, 
Lever and Pull, at 8... 606108 10° 
Trip Gong 10@50&10&5° 
Yankee Gong. 55°? 


that the price of. the goods in question ranges from 33'/; 
per cent. discount to 33'/, and 10 per cent. discount. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 


also Tue LrRon 


AGE DIRECTORY, 


issued May, 1904, which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 


thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, 


Machinery trades. 


Hardware and 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of “Standard Hard- 


ware Lists” 
many leading goods. 


has been issued and contains the list prices of 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants. 


Hand— 
Hand Bells, Polished, Prass.. 
GOL 5 QOIE 1085 7, 
White Metal 607% 


Nickel Plated. 

Swiss 

Cone’s Globe Hand Baris.” 

Silver Chime 

Miesétianoumee’: 

Farm Bells i 

Steel Alloy Church and Schoo 
50d 10h5 605 %, 

‘oeeee Tube & Stamping Co 

70n, 


Table Cail DOES. oo ccccccssosed 50@50& 10%, 
Belting— Leather— 


Eetra Hvy, Short Lap .60@60é5% 
Regular Short Lap.. .65410@70% 
Standard TOL5@I04 107, 
Light Standard 104 10@75 % 
Cut Leather Lacing......60€10% 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. ft. 
17%,@18¢ 
Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade). 

B@ISES % 
. -W@NWEL10% 
65470 % 


Common Standard.. 
Standard 

Extra 60L5@60E 10 %, 
High Grade.. - » 50L5@iIE10Y, 


Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender 
Green River Tire Benders 


setters 
ening 


Detroit er 8 ‘tire * 
1, $4.25 
, $10.50; No, 4, $16.25; 


0. 5 


Lpeetters. No. 


Bicycle Goods — 
a S. Leng’s Son’s 1902 list: 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 
Blocks— Tackle— 


Common Wooden. ee seas! 
Hartz St. Tackle Blocks 
Hollow Steel Blocks, with 
Patent Sheaves 
Lane's Patent Automatic Lock 
Junior 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iron.. 
Stowell’s joadin 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Boards, Stove— 


Zinc, Orystal, déc...30&19@eé10% 


Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards, 


Bobs, Plumb— 
Keuffel & Esser Co 


Bolts— 
Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage: 
% 2 6 and Smaller. ..75€10@80% 
Larger sizes T5Q@T5ES 7, 
Phila, Eagle,$3.00 list May we vy 
I 


0% 

Bolt Ends, list Fev.14, 95.75 @75457, 
Machine, % @ 4 and smaller 

WEES % 

Machine, larger and longer .75a5% 
Door and Shutter— 

Cast. Iron Barrel, Round Brass 

Knob: ‘ s ‘ 


Per doz..80.30. 96 45 56 .75 
Cast Iron Spring Foot: 
h 6 10 


8 
p $1.15 1.40 2.00 
Cast Iron Chain Flat,Japunned: 
10 


Per doz... i" 25 1.55 
Cast Iron Shutter, bane Knobs: 

Inch 6 8 10 

Per . 90 1.20 
Wrt Barrel Japd 80GS8IL 10%, 
Wrt “Bronzed... .50@50é 10% 
Wrt. Spring... 70&1@70d 10410% 
Wrt. Shutter... .. .50&5@50E 1045 % 
Wrt. Square Neck HQT 10% 


Wrt Square.66 2% £10@64 %, &10€10% 
Ives’ Patent Door 
Stove and Plow— 
WE 1QAIE 1065 %, 
BEUGQ|8E GAS, 


Common 
Norway Iron 
American Screw Company: 
Norway Phila., list Oct 
Eagle Phila. list Oct. ib, 
Bay State, list Dec, 28, 
Franklin Moore Co. : 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16 heer 
Eagle Phila., list Oct, ol’ "BA. 
Eclipse, list Dec, 28, sh 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward iicit “é 
Nut Co. 
Empire, list Dec. 28, ’99 
Norway Phila., list Oct., 
Upson Nut Co.: 
SE? MEN ch dudsbicrdeseudoevedices 72% 


Borers, Tap— 

Borers Tap, Ring, with Handle: 
Inch % 1% 1% 
Per doz. ..84.30 6.00 5.75 
Inch y, 


Rntepeee “Mfg. Co., No, 1, 
$1.65; No, 3, $2.50 each 
Boxes, Mitre— 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co 

Langdon 
Perfection 
Schatz 


Common Bail, American.$1.15@ 1.2 
Barbe! Sag Oa lve me 
Fray’ ‘. ‘Gennine 8 
| Pray *s No, 70 to lL 


C. E, Jennings & Co.. 
Mayhew’s Ratchet 
Mayhew’s Quick Action Hay Pat.. 
Millers Falls Drill Braces 
P., 8. & W. Co., Peck’s Pat. wages 
Brackets — 
Wrought Steel 
Bradley's Wire Shelf: 
Full ° 
Broken cases... 
Griffin’s Pressed Steel.. 
Griffin’s Folding Brackets. 
Stowell’s Cast Shelf 
Stowell’s Sink 
Western, W. G. Co., 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 


Broilers— 
Western, W. G. © 
Wire Goods Co 


Buckets, Gatckdinea— 
Price per dozen, 
Quart...... 19 12 
Water, Regular...1.40 1.70 
Water, Heavy.....3.49 3.70 
Fire, Rd. Bottom. .2.30 2.55 
Well 2.55 2.87 


Bucks, Saw— 


Bull Rings—sSee Rings, Bull 
Butts— Brass— 


Wrought, list Sept., a. eee 0% 6 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s.. c 
Cast iron—_ 

Fast Joint, Broad... .50@50¢é10% 
Fast Joint, Narrow. *% 

Loose Joint 

Loose Pin.... 

Mayer’s Hinges 

Parliament Butte.  45@ 70410°' 
Wrought Steel— 

Table and Back Flaps.. 

Narrow and Broad 

Inside Blind.. 

Loose Pin 75% 

Loose Pin, Ball and Steeple 

Tip ie 


% 


SO. 
Jeponned Ball Tip Butts. 


79410% 
Bronzed, Wrt., Nar. and In- 


side Blind Butts... .55410% 


a Bird— 
Hendryx, Brass: 
3000, 5000, 


ae 
-_—_—- OF —J 
OL 10 10€ 1065 


Ee. 
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Calipers—see Compasses. | 


Calks, Toe and Heel— 
Blunt, 1 prong. . per W4b4%e | 
Sharp, § BORG. « “per 1b., VAGI% ¢ 


Gautier, Mccshecccoveesaceecns 44% ¢ 
EE MEI, coauscscesncccevan iigashe 
Perkins’, Blunt Toe.......... Th 3.65¢ 
Perkins’, Sharp Toe.......... th 4.15¢ 

Can Openers— 

See Openers, Can. 
Cans, Milk— 
5 8 10 gal. 
Illinois Pattern..... $1.35 1.85 2.05 each 
New York Pattern.. 1.50 2.20 2.45 each 
Baltimore Pattern.. 1.50 2.20 2.45 each 
pe ree 1.35 1,60 1.75 each 
Buffalo Family Oil Cans: 
5 10 gal. 
$18.00 60.00 129.60 gro., net. 

Caps, Percussion— 
Brews B. Biéusvcusan +  52@55 ¢ 
Oe. det ’osvaws au’ per M 34a35¢ 
PF  Diveccvevs wees per M 4O@42¢ 
Ode casein ....- per M 48@a50¢ 
Musket ...........per M 62@63¢ 

Primers— 


Berdan Primers, $2 per M .20&5% 
B. L. Gees (Sturtevant Shells) 


OE OO OE nn occ se cteecsncese 20% 
All other primers per M.$1. 52 1.60 
Cartridges— 
Blank Cartridges; 
SO. 0, Mes. tcivewun 105%, 
EE A APT 1045 7, 
SS oat,, Rim; O1.60...0 6006 105% 
82 cal. Rim, $2.75........ 1065°% 


B. B. Caps, Con. Ball, Sw a $1.90 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball. 
EG rere > oY 
Target and Sporting Rifle. 
Primed Shells and Bullets. 15410" 








Rim Fire, Sporting..... 50% 
Rim Fire, Military....... . 155% 
Casters— 

Sr ac vas oa kh bomnees WGAMWE10% 
BOO: oscdes 60k 10G60E 1045 % 
Philadelphia ......... 1575410 
Acme, Ball Bearing.............-.. 33% 

TIOEB cccceccsccsocccccecsccucedt «++ -T0&10% 
Boss Anti-Friction.......... .»-70&10 

Gem (Roller BOOTIE) 6 6 oo cee ccpee vas 807, 
Martin’s Patent (Phoenix).......... 45% 
Standard Ball Bearing...... 45% 
Tucker’s Patent low list ‘ 30% 
Yale (Double Wheel) low list...... 50% 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 
Chain, Coil— 


American Coil, Straight Link: 
3-16 Y% 5-16 % 7-16 % 9-16 
7.40 5.10 4.15 8.45 3.30 3.20 3.15 
5% &% 1 to 1% inch, 
3.10 3.00 gis 2.95 per 100 Lb. 

German Coil. ..... .60&10410@70% 

Halters and Ties— 

Halter Chains.. .60£10@604€10410% 

German Pattern Halter Chains, 
list July 24, ’97......60&10410% 

Cow Ties........+++ -60G@60E10% 

Trace, Wagon, &c.— 

Traces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 
6 8, Str’ght, with ring .$23.50 
644—6-2, Str’ght, with ring. $24.50 

—8-2, Str’ ont with ring .$28.00 
644—10-2, St ght, with ring $32.00 
— r ir for Hooks. 
ot Traces oa pair higher than 

Straight Link. 

Wagon and Fancy 

Chains ........60&5@60E 10457, 

ae a 


Jack Chain, list + does sak siebeos ioas 


IFOR. wyiso% 

Brass .. * sea toeneatoate® 
an Chain... ... TG 7541065 7, 
Gal. ui? & Chain... .tb. ore 
Yovert g. Co.: 

alte 40&2" 


Wes 
_ 





Oneida Community 
Am, Coil and 
Am. Cow 
Eureka Coil and Halter... 
Niagara Coil . Halter.. 


Niagara Cow Ties..... 45a 5@ esas; 
Niagara Wire Dog Chains. —e 
Wire Goede Co. : 080% 


Ons cncacchvcccstncstspeve 
Universal "Dii. Jointed Chain...... 0a 
a ne Jobbers. ) 


Carpenters’ Blue.... .gro. 35@38¢ 
Carpenters’ Red.....gro. 30@33¢ 
Carpenters’ White... .gro. 25@28¢ 


See also Crayons. 
Checks, Door— 


Bardsley’s 
Columbia 
Ec 


Chests, Too!l— 


American Tool Chest Co.: 
Boy’s Chests, with Tools....... +02 BK 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools........ 40° 
Gentlemen’s Chests, with Tools. 30% 
Farmers’, Carpenters’, etc., aa 








with Tools 
Machinists’ 
Chi 
Tool “50% 
% KE, Jennings & Co.'s wees rs 
GE CRAB cs vvedcccccdccecoses 33%&10% 


Chiscls— 








SocketFraming andFirmer 
Standard List..... V0k1O@I5£10 % 
Buck BEOB....cccccccccccccccccvecvcccoes %e 
CORN DEE a cvovcceccoccedes geesseees 2Y, 
C. _E, gounings & Co. Socket Firmer 
Ne DM eaaiubesttcnetecaecesaxnndyés 60% 
Cc. E. poe & Co. Socket Fram- 
ing No. spaspeceeenseeyseedsecoened 60% 
Ohio Tool Co.’s «107% 
SE hai rthimsaceds «-. 107% 
L. & I. J, White.. . «» B0@W&5 7, 
Tanged— 
Tanged Pirmere, . . -Wa5GWE 107, 






Buck Bros..... . : 
Charities Buck. ...ccccsres 
C, E. Jennings & Co. N 19 
) a “> ie hite, Tanged 


Cold— 
Cold Chisels, yood quality .13@ 15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair — 11a@i2¢ 
Cold Chisels, ordinary. 9@10¢ 


Chucks— 


Beach Pat.. each $8.00 
Pratt's Positive Drive.... 








SD snivuccuedsamesented 

Blacksmiths’ ...........sesecscccegerss 

Skinner Patent Chucks: ” 
Independent Lathe Chucks.... 50 





Universal 
Combination 
Drill Chucks, 
Drill Chucks, 
Drill Chucks, 


Skinner Pat., 0 


oo ean ks, Skinner Pat., 3, 4; 
Drill Spee Positive Drive...... 30 
Planer Chicks. .......ccccccccececces 25 
WRSe. Piste JAWS. os ccccccccosccccses 40 
Standard Tool Co.: eM 
Improved Drill Chuck...........+++ 45 
Union Mfg. Co.: ¥ 
Combination .......cecceeeeeeeeeeee ed 00 
CE Seb arshinéensesnieinnsskecus ieee 
Combination Geared Seroll........ 40 
Geared ScPoll.....ccccccccocccccsccees 40° 
Independent .........+.++5 : ademenante 
Independent Steel 
Union Dprill............ 
UIGIUOTORE « vcccccevcecnctccesensecccecel 





Independent Iron F. Plate Jaws.40 
Independent Steel F. Plate Jaws.40”, 
Westcott Patent Chucks: : 
Lathe ChuckS..........ssesesssceees 50 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill......50 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill. .50 


Little Giant Drill, Improved...... 50 
Cobia . DTI. ccccecccscccsccvcccevses 50 
Scroll Combination Lathe.........50 
Clamps— 
Adjustable, Hammers’......... 20@20&5 
Cabinet, Sargent’ Dreccasccthsganeus oe 
Carriage Makers’, P. 8S. & W. Co.. 
Carriage Makers’, Sargent’ Revewhiens 
Besly, Parallel..............++---33%4&10 


Lineman’ s, Utica Drop Forge & Fool 


Saw “Clamps, see Vises, Saw ifiiers* 
Cleaners, Drain— 


Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable...... 55% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary........ 45% 
Sidewalk— 


-P doz. $4.0 net 
.# doz, $3.24 net 


Star Socket, All Steel. 
Star Shank, All Steel. 


W. & C. Shank, — Steel, # doz., 

7% in., $3.00; 3. 

+ eeDana Sucked! 
WORE TIGB. wc ccccccccgsccocegecsesceess 30% 
New Haven Edge Tool Co.’s. 45% 
Fayette R. Plumb......... SSH@IS6107 
Tn & EB. db. Witt Beccccceccvevcseocccess 

Clippers— 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Company: 

"98 Chicago Horse........... $8.75 2 15° 

1902 Chicago Horse......,.. 610.7) . 

20th Century Horse, each, $5.00...20% 

Lightning Belt......... .... $15.00 15” 

CON MER nccns cnccecssons $20.00 § 42 

Stewart’s Patent Sheep, $12.75....20% 


Finger Nail Clippers— 
Smith & Hemenway Co.? doz. net $2.00 


Clips, Axle— 


Eagle, 5-16 and % in. .7%5@75410% 
Norway, 5-16 and % in. " 60é 1070 


Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, éc. 


Cocks, Brass— 
Hardware list: 


Compression, Plain Bibbs, 
Globe, Kerosene, Racking, 
Gig COMME vise eci 70410@75 % 


Coffee Mills— 
See Mills, Coffee. 


Collars, Dog— 


Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens & 
Shs Milnks snnwicnbtinnedeetddoucandd 40% 

Leather, Walter B. Stevens & Son’s 
UE d00 ei. c6naddes 0iabe dees cre.dnsccnsses 40” 
Combs, Curry— 

Metal Stamping Co................... 40% 
Mane and Tail— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... 60&10% 

Compasses, Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods..... 1545 pen 
Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool 

SPN” wun crandbscesedheqktatscescd 65% 

Calipers, Double................0.55- 65” 
Calipers, Inside or Outside........ 65, 
Calipers, PU n cadens tdenabsdeaencae 60", 
era ee ae 50% 


Conductor Pipe, Galva.— 


L. C. L. to Dealers: 
Territory. Nested. Not nested. 
A Eastern.... .75&5% 15% 
B, Eastern... .75&10% V5ES %, 


Central - 545% WEES 
Southern ... .W&kT™4% WER, 
8S. Western. ... 745% 70% 


Terms, 60 days; 2% cash 10 days. Fac- 
tory shipments general ally delivered. 
See also Eave Troughs, 


[RON 





AGE. 


Coolers, Mae wee’ 
Gal, each.. 2 


3 
Labrador ‘ $1.20 $1.50 sto st 2°70 


Teenie. 210 $2.40 $3.00 


@-.@* 


| 
Galy. Lined, ea.$1 85 $2.00 $2.25 $2.90 = 90 | 


- Lined, side handles, 


2 3 4 6 8 
Each. $1.95 $2.15 $2.40 $3.30 $4.15. .25 
Coopers’ Tools— 
See Tools, Coopers’. 

Cord— Sash— 
ro... a ee lb. 35¢ 
Braided, White, Com. .1b.22@23%4¢ 
Cable Laid Italian........... 

lb., A, 18¢; B, 16¢ 
Common India...... Ib. 10@1044¢ 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tw’ . LI@Ii¢ 


Patent Russia........ -@iy¢ 
Cable Laid Russia... “Ib. --@15¢ 
India Hemp, Braided. .lb...@18¢ 


India Hemp, Twisted. .lb. 122@13¢ 
Patent India, Twisted.lb. 12@13¢ 
Anniston ( ‘ordage C 0.: Braided Cotton, 
Old Glory, Nos. 7 to 12....@D2 ¢ 
Anniston, Nos, 7 to 12....@b2 ¢ 
Old Colony, Nos. 7 to 12..@h22 ¢ 
Anniston Drab, Nos. 7 to 12.9826 ¢ 
Pearl Braided, cotton, No. 6, th, 
23% ¢; No. 7, 22%¢; Nos. 8 to 12, 221 


Eddystone Braided, Nos. 7 8. 9 and 
it cttuanntaebeeeenadvttbeumaad # ba ¢ 
Eddystone Braided Cotton, No. 6.. 
BHD ¢ 
Harmony Cable Laid Italian, Nos. 7 
MUM Mi neadnquscdccudssasaiacewee PHB ¢ 
Peerless 
Cable Laid Italian................ 16 
Cable Laid Russian............... 4 ¢ 
Cable Laid India.............c0e0- 12 ¢ 
NE I ia x ealndi we cedernchee 18 ¢ 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 
Braided, Drab Cotton...... Pm ¢ 
Braided, Italian Hamp....# 40 ¢ 
Braided, Linen.............. PMS ¢ 
Braided, White Cotton or Spot.... 
PHS ¢ 
Massachusetts, White....... # bw ¢ 
Massachusetts, Drab........ # bh 32 ¢ 


Phoenix, White, Nos. 8 to 12, 24¢:; 






No, 7, 2448 ¢ ; No. 6, B*¢. 
Silver Lake: 
Se Is a ccccceeecacnceces 40 
A quality, White.. .35 
B quality, Drab. 


B quae, White 
Italian Hemp.... 
Linen 


Wire, Picture— 
EMO Oth ADs 6 6 Cin ts He twod 


85 10€ 1085 104 1045 % 
Hendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord, 





85d 1085‘ 
Cradies— 
Gea ae keep Ocuraas 4041214 % 
Crayons— 
White Round Crayons, gr. 54@é6¢ 
Cases, 100 gro., $}. 00, at fac tory. 
D. M. Steward Mfg. Co 
Jumbo Crayons........ gr. $3.50 R 


Metal Workers’ Crayons, = 2.50 |. 
round, fat is 
Ce Ss seccandescaunecac gr. $1.50 
Rolling Mill Crayons...... gr. $2.50 


Pencils, 3 
Railroad Crayons (composition) | z 
gr. $2.00 JO 


Soapstone 


Zelnicker’s Lumber: 


Red, Blue, Green.......... ? gro. $6.50 
MEL: scnwsncatbadddencdedndad on. $3 
See also Chalk. 


Crooks, Shepvhe rds'— 


Fort Madison, Heavy........ ¥ ace Ls 

Fort Madison, Light......... ® doz. 
Crow Bars—sSee Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 

I isan st ie costs eedtsseedi 50° 


Cutlery, Table— 


International Silver Company: 
No. 12 M’d’m Knives, _ “Bt dor. $3.50 





Star, Eagle, Rogers amilton 
eee # doz. $3.00 
Wm. Rogers & Son........# doz. $2.50 
Cutters— Glass— 
H. H. Mayhew Co 
ns a secncuacscsaenie 
Smith & Hemenway Co 
WIE ‘ogev nadsecackeuchatiecatiaées, 
Meat and Food— 
CIES  cwaness ccngexecctadadieiiiaas 3% 
Di askanweciede & 32°58 
Bc adesessce $5 $7 $10 $25 $50 $60 
mao aieuccevecqmegnetedl H@AB&T 
ree 5 10 2 22 32 
Each adctGedeed da $2 $3 $2.75 $4.50 36 
Nhe adieu coudinns # doz. W&10@40" 
Nos..... l 2 3 4 
$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00 
WE oscseucgntcccddigeas sanendt 40& 10450 
Little Giant............. ait don, Seto 
Nos.... 305 310 322 


$35.00 $48.00 $44.00 $72 00 $68.00 
x E. Food Choppers................. / 
New Triumph No. 605, # doz. $24.00. 

es 


Rasen Food, No. 1, 
Didecacheasncswenamaaes ie is&io, ib: 
Ww seee’ s ° @ 





$15. 
Enterprise Beef Shavers......... ax 


Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &c............ 40 
Kraut Cutters, 24 x 7, 
I is chateitapndtdastbtseatnem since 55% 
Kraut Cutters, 36 x 12, 40 x 12....40% 
J. M. Mast Mfg. Co.: 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife.. ..-# doz. $3.00 
Combined Slaw Cutter and, Corn 
GE: Ganstdcladncckseciabeos # doz. $4.00 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
BS COs cients scene canecediasie 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife..® gr. siaaso5 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife..® gr. $22@$36 


| 














71 
Tobacco— 
All Iron, Cheap. . doz. $4. 5G 54! 50 
BIEUEING  cnnccuibhetdcecaccaxenaci 2a 30 
National, ®# doz., No. 1, $21; No. 2 
eid tigudiuapninbedenasé oh beusaeaees 5. 
Sargent’s, # doz., No. 2.............. 60% 
Sargent’s, Nos. 12 and 21........ 0& 10% 
‘Washer— 


Appleton’s, ® doz., $16.00....50&10&10°% 


TL inetntn Post Hole, &c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole Auger..per doz., $9.00 
Iwan’s Imp’ved Post Hole Auger.40&5% 
Iwan’s Vaughan Pattern Post Hole 


AUGCTS 22... .0cecsreesecccess #@ doz. $6.25 
Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole Digger. 
doz. $8.25 
Iwan’s Split Handle Post Hole Dig- 
GO ccituis cawenstuneceuaeseat doz. 
Kohler’s Universal........... doz. 15.00 
Kohler’s Little Giant......@ doz. $12.00 
Kohler’s Hercules............ doz. $10.00 
Kohler’s Invincible.......... # doz. 00 
Kohler’s Rival............... doz. $3.00 
Kohler’s Pioneer.........4... doz. $7.20 


Never-Break Post Hole Diggers, 
Ga I 0 ck. cedddatakvaceecresiwdece ‘ 

Samson, # doz. $34.00..............0.. 7, 
Dividers—sSee Compasses. 


Doors, Screen— 


Phillips’, style E, % in....#@ doz. $10.50 
Phillips’, style 077, % in....@ doz. $8.00 
Phillips’, style x-y, % in....#@ doz. $11.00 


Drawers, Money— 


Tucker's Pat, Alarm Till No. e 
doz., $18; No. 2, $15; No. 3, Le 
No. 4, $18 


Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 


Dressers, Emery Wheel— 


Diamond Emery Wheel Dressers. ...35% 
Diamond Wheel Dresser Cutters. ...36°2 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 


Common’ Blacksmiths’ Drill, 
CO eta csanawaces ed $1. coast 75 
Breast, pats Ts re Waesececuuues 10% 
Breast, P.. ee Wath decades "ous? 2 
Goodell etal 4 -£&5@NK107, 
Johnson’s Automatic Drills, Nos. 2 : 





WIE annannedesannintncecessussiuguae 1646 °% 
Johnson’s Drill Points.............. 16342 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills.33'4&10% 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis............ 257% 
Ratchet, Parker’s............. 7 
SOR, WONNEEE Ui coacscedceescccess 33 
Ratchet. Whitney’s, P., 8. 

Whitney’s Hand Drill No. 

Adjustable, No, 10, $12.00........ 

Twist Drifie_. 
Bit Stock.. - 60 10604 104 10 % 
Taper and Straight Shank. 
60 10606 104.5% 


Drivers, Screw— 


Screw D’ver Bits, per doz.45@60¢ 
Balsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, # 





doz., 2%-in., $6; 4-in., 50; ¢-in., 
etalncenenanuses@adsedeacetecasnedus yA 

Buck Bros.’ Screw Driver Bits...... 30°7 
Champion hlesdutsedudusaehesedenanedad 50% 

UE 6tnatdiidonnndeduesciavestinidanakl 60% 
Fray’ 8 Hol. H'dle Sets, No. 3, $12. 50 
Gay’s Double Action Ratchet......: 
Goodell’s Auto.. "sd 0g 1nes0ac0R ida ? 

ETERS 6tdnecacenocecesncoesesucatecte 
Mayhew’s Black Handle.............. 407 
Mayhew’s Monarch................ 40&10°7 
Millers Falls, Nos, 20 and 2i....25&107 
Millers Falls, Nos. 11, 12, 41, 42.. 151075 
DE Beis cnsddaindtecoudhautidated 60” 
New England pees QW eccnessces “ 
Sargent & Co. 

Nos, 1 and 6. bcoccecegeeceses 

Nos. 50 and 55............ 

BOE, Be GHD Gti cccccuteneséocauai 
Smith & Hemenway enemeiinnd 


H. D. Smith & Co.'s Perfect H’dle.40” 

Stanley R. & L. Co.’s 
no 64. vam. Handles. -0@60&10&10% 
— 70@70& 10& 107, 





10% 
E Trough, Galvanized— 
Territory. L. C. L. 
Mn ME ia 6 as two R0ETLY 
po ee 804 1244 % 
Se ba Wepc bees sateen B0ET YQ % 
BOG 2 hace 8&0 WEk20k 10% 
Bis GEN Wie ad ceeds T5E IDLY, 
Terms.—2% cash. Factory ship- 


ments genera y delivered. 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows. 


Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments: 

Plain Rd., and Cor., 2, 3 and 

en Gb. o dae 4 dk haem 3 510% 
— Rd., and Cor., 5 and 6 


Cain eee h dace. ena’ 60% 
Perfect Elbows (S., S. & Co.)...... 40% 


Emery, Turkish— 
§t046 54t0150 Flour 


Eee h.5 ¢ 514¢ 34¢ 
| re 1b.5%¢ 5%4%E I%E 
rr ane ed 1b. 5 ¢ 6 ¢ 
10-i1b. cans, 10 
im case...... 644¢ 7 ¢ 6 ¢ 
10-1b. cans, lesa 
mee 2...08 ¢ Oe 8 ¢ 


NOTE.—In lots 1 to 3 tons a discount 
of 10% is given, 

Extractors, Lemon Juice 

See Squeezers, Lemon, 


F ictenigces Blind— 
ED neuspscdaacasdeanaiaee 5&10% 
IN Siicudine sc csdadtteienececad 452 


Cord and Weight— 

















Barn Door, New England Pat- 


Gimlets— nee — oo Re gular: 


Nail, Metal, ‘ 
Spike, Metal, Asst., 
il, Wood Handied, 

gro. $L.@ 2°00 
Spike, Wood Handled, 


gro. $4.25@4.50 
Glass, American Window 
See Trade Report. 
Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co 
Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Bottles or Cans, with Brush. . 


Faucets— Single Cut— 


Cork Lined 
ic Key, Leather 


eecoeereeeene 


4 
gro. "$2.80048.50 “sit 30 1.85 2.50 3.00 


ere £6 oe chieagy Sorin Butt Co.: 


John Sommer’ 8 Peerless Tin Key.. 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key. 
John Sommer’s Victor Mtl, 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal ier. 09 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock z 
John Sommer’s I.X.L, Cork Lined. ..507 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined.. 


John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined. 4 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork taped. 
John Sommer’s No Brand, Comat. 
John Sommer's Perfection, 
McKenna, Brass: 

Burglar Proof, N. 

Improved, % and % inch 
Self Measurin 


ic 
Chisholm & Moore 


Cronk & Carrier Mfg. 
Roller Bearing. 


Cans (% pts., Roller Sotsine. No. 


Roller Bearing, :* 
22, $18. 


International Glue Co. 


Hinged Hangers, $16.00... *@oai0? 


Lane Bros, Co.: 


Grease, Axle— 


Common Grade... 


Dixon’s Everlasting..10-b pails, ea. one 
Dixon's verlasting, in boxes, 
1 


. gro. $4.50@5.50 


eaten eee eens Dae 


Parlor, a Modei 
New Champion 


10° 
sane. bicnaering. ve doz, $36.40& Barn Door, Standard. Gd 104&¢ 


Felloe Plates— 

See Plates, Felloe. 

Domestic— 
List revised Nov. 

Best Brands 

Standard Brands.i 





Grips, Nipple— 

Perfect Nipple Grips........... 40& 102°, 
Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pike Mfg, Co...........+0 33% @33%4&10% 

Grindstones— 


Bicycle Emery Grinder 
Bicycle 2 Wem each 


Fe ee ee 





Clipper, No. 75 


10d 107545 %, 
5k 1AIL 104107, 
75k 104 10@80e 10 Y, 
eared 

Stubs’ list, July, 


hehe Fire Door— 


ee es 


ee ad 


‘so; Single Sets,” $1.25 


Improved Family Grindstones, 
tubs’ Ta ers, Stubs’ list, JULY | noe trnch, BD Gowen nc. 0 82.00 Foe f Re 2 OtM ecw cece eee eeeeceees 
Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July, | per inch, B doz... 


» Mower and Tool Grinds. 


wc ae Co. : 


Velox. Ball Bearing, 
Iron Frames, eac 


Hinged Hangers, 
Meyers’ Stayon 
Richards Mfg. 

Pioneer Wood Track No. 3.. 
St'l Track No. 10. 
Roller B'r'g St’l Track No. 12. 
Ball B'r'g, St’l Track No, 13. 
Koller B’r’g St’l Track No, 14, 
Adj. Track No, 19 50, 
Adjustable Track Tandem a 


Steel Track No. 8 
Auto Adj. Track No. 22..40 


1 aiters and Ties— 
Oppent rt Mfg. Co.: 


Expansion Bolts 
Grindstone— 


a mp Ro: 
Covert’s Saddler 
Web and Leather Halters he 
Jute and Manile Rope Halters... .70° 
60&20%, 


Jute, Maodies and Cotton Rope Ties. 6 
Sisal Rope Ties 60&10 


Hammers— 


Handled Hammers— 


Heller’s Machinists’.. 
Heller’s Farriers 


Per dos $2.1 15 f 
# is nntnnaccente ° oe wens 
Bergen’ Hardware Co 





Stowell’ s Grindstone Fixtures, Extra | a... 


Stowell’ s Grindstone Fixtures, t.. ag Cidemenes F. 


-40&10@40& 10&10 
40.& 10@40& 10& 10 7, 
Mogpetie Ewen Nos. 1, 2, 3. 3, 


$1.7 
Peck, “Stow & 
Plumb, A. E. 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors. 





Palsce, Adjustable 


son 
Ives’ wees Track mei eoaepe S218 


se huasiniaat % 


d atigab@soe WOkTigAs 
, seen 50&5@ 50K 1085 7 


eh 
Sargent’s C. 8. New List 


Heavy agente on” 


Base Discounts Aug. 1, 1899, list: 

Hay, 2 tine 
1 Fish, 2 tine. 
Hay & Boys’, i 
Hay & Bows’, 
Champion Hay 
Hay & Header, long 3 tine. 
ST £2... See 
Barley 4 & 5 tine, 
Manure, : tine 






Riveting and Tinners’ Roller Bearings Nos. 
43, 


Anti-friction No, ‘0 
Folding Door B. 
135 ng 


Under 3 Ib., per Ib. 
3 to 5 Ib., per Ib. 


Safety Door Hanger Co. : 
Storm King 8 

8S. Standard Hin e 
Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Co. : 
Acme Parlor Ball Bearing.. 


Potato Digger, 6 tine. 
Sugar Beet 
Coke & Coal 
Heavy Mili & Street 


Extra 5@10% often given. 


804k 104 1085 
Over 5 Ib., per Ib -. omen 
Wilkinson's Smiths’. 


Handles— 
Agricultural Tool Handles 





Climax Anti-Friction. 


Freight os Door 


Victor, Header. 
H 


Fork, Shor el, Spade, ée.: 
Long Handles. 
D Handles 


one Se 


ee ee 


Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 





Hawkeye "Wood Barley............... 
w. . Potato Digger 

Aeme Hay... yiressnesco ental 
Dakota Header 
2c kson Creel Barley 
1 Pavoriie Wood Barley... .:: 
Plated. —See Spoons. 


Frames— 


White, S'g’t Bar, per doz.7 
Red, S’q’t Bar, per doz. .$1. 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz $1. WAL. 50 


deere Ice Cream— 





Underwriters’ ire’ Door. . 
Wild West Warehouse Door. 
Zenith for Wood Track. 

. Sweet Iron Works 


Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 


Auger, assorted. . .gro. $2.50@$2.85 


gro. $1.65@$1.85 
Chisel Handles: 
Apple Tanged 


$2!40@ 
Hickory Tanged wwe gro. 


Hy vio BE eesceccvoccccsoel 
Pil 


Apple Socket sevesersessenees ovens 


Hickory Socket Firmer, gro. Western Pattern 


8 F’y Co.'s Kia.” 


$1.25 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 ing .50&15&10&5% 


Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 

Fry Pans—Scee Pans, Fry. 

Per 1000 Feet. 


d 
Hickory =e Framing, gro. 
gro. $1. 30@$1. ~ 


File, assorted 
Hammer, Hatchet, Awe, &c. 


Hand Saw, 
80€85¢ ; Not Varnished. . 
Plane Handles: 

Jack, doz. 39¢ ; Jack, Bolted.75¢ 


Fore, doz. H5¢ 5 rere, Bolted.90¢ 
“Carving he. ° 





Waterproof Sgl. 
Waterproof Dbl. 
Waterproof Tpl. 


104214% 


neer Roller penne: -- 
Underwriters” “Roller ee ® 


Gates, Molasses ana Oil— Wilcox Auditorium Bap Br 


Stebbins’ Pattern .80€ 10@380E 1045 % 
Gauges— 
Marking, Mortise, &c 


50 108 5@50E 104 1085 % 
Chapin-Stephens Co. 
ortise, &e. W&10@50K 10&10% 
50& 10@50& 10 10°” 
@50& 10%, 





al 122% 
Wilcox Ely. Door. No. 
Wilcox Fire Trolley, 
NDS cctavbocentaccenedstant % 
Wilcox A Roy Noiseless Ball 


Pee eee eeeeeeeene 


Bearin 40 
Wilcox “New, ‘Century. ‘iin 


Nicholson Simplicity File fiandlos 
# gro. $. 


Hangers— 

a RE oe Door Hangers 
Scholl’s Patent Dear Mongive map without ¢ 
qo 7 ne 






Barn Door, New Pattern, Ro J 
Groove, Reguiar: Round Wilcox Trolley Ball iariie’ "40° 


. Brown & — Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge. | 


wi ire, Morse’s.......... 


x 


For Track, see Rail. 
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Hangers— Garment— 


Pullman Trouser, No. 1....#@ gro. $9.00 
Pullman Trouser, No. 4....# gro. $24.00 


Victor Folding............... P gro. $9.60 
Oe OW. ee ee 70&10% 
Gate— 

Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, # doz. 
BOS ccecwescvcvccecccecqeaecssgeabous Hw 

Hasps— 
McKinney's Perfect Hasp, ® doz. .50% 
Hatchets— 


Regular list, first quality..40@..% 
Second quality $1.00 per doz. less 
than first quality. 
Heaters, Carriage— 


Cnn, No. 5, $1.75; No. 5B, $2.00; No. 
3, $2.25; No. 3D, $2.75; No, 7D, $3.00; 


No. 3K, 89: No. 1, $3. ees scala 15% 
Clark Coal, doz, $i Perv ebissvdiace 10% 
H aan 


Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
(Victor; National; 1868 O. P.; 
Niagara; Clark’s O. P.; 
Clark’s Tip; mae.) 
Ne ee she aon etic 3 5 
Doz. pair. $0. 85 1.75 3.50 
Mortise Shutter: 
(L. @ P., 0. &., on. ge:) 
Oe i S06 1 2144 
Mortise Reversible ‘Shutter (Buf- 
falo, &c.): 
eee 1 % 2 
Doz. pair..... $0.75 = .70 ~~ =~.65 
North's Automatic Blind ete: 
No. 2, for Wood, $9.00; 
BRICK, GELB. cc cccccce 
ET ccacsssegue 
Reading’s Gravity. 





Sargent’s, Nos. 1, 3, 5, li and i3. $39 

Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
# doz, sets, poms screws, $0.90; 
with screws 

Wrightsville ba lolirnee Co. : 


©, B., BA BB PosteRisscccescs 75&5 % 
Acme, Lull & Porter.............. 75% 
Queen City Reversible.............. a” 
Phepard’s Noiseless, Nos. 


, 


. ween eae tesagine" tet 
iagara ravi in, Os. 
3&5 e - 


1868, Old Pat’n, es, i Z & 5 
Tip Pat’n, Nos. 
Buftalo, Gravity ‘Locking, N 





Champion Gravity Locking, No. 75. 5 183 
Steamboat Gravity tocsing. No. 10. 15% 
Pioneer, Nos, 5 & 157 
Empire, Nos. EO eee cea 
H, Co.’s Mortise Gravity Lock- 
kee eee ketene 60% 
Gate Hinges— 
——_ or Shepard’ s—Doz. oate: 
er 1 3 
Hinges with L’t’es.$2.00 2. 70 00 
Hinges —--: «++ 1.40 2.05 3.80 
Latches only. -70 .70 35 
New England: 
With Latch..... doz. .. .@$2.00 
Without Latch.. .doz. ...@$1.60 
Reversible Self- Closing : 
With Latch. doz. ...@$1.75 
Without Latch... doz. . | @$135 
Western: 
a Pe ee doz. $1.75 
Without Latch....... doz. $1.15 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 
Shepard’s or Clark’s, doz. ots. 


Nos. 1 3 
Hinges with Latches. .$2.00 2.70 5.00 
Hi ae 1.40 2.05 3.80 
Latches only........... 70 «.70 1,36 
Pivot Hinges— 
Bommer Bros, Piyot................ 40% 
Lawson Mfg. Co, Matchless........ 45% 
Spring Hinges— 
Holdback. Cas -“— as wls's)s bie 
ro. $9.00@$9.50 


Non-Holdback, Cast SPE das 5s 
0. $8.00@$8. 
J. Bardsley : 6 one 


Bardsley's Non-Checki - 
tise ge Sines... wise 


Bommer 8 Hinges 
Chicago Spring Butt Co. : 
Chicago 8 Hinges 





3 
le En i --- 50% 
Chkeago ‘Bat ae Bearing) Floor 


Acme, Wrought Steel.” boobed 30% 
BE, TOMB de dnvics ciccdevvind 339 
BOND nak Tikasnocsteadaatvedl 30% 
Columbia, No, 14...... ¥ gr. $3.6 
Columbia, No. 18...... $25.00 
Columbia, Adjustable, Xo Te 
gr. $12.00 
SE Br ee a 30 
Clover Leaf............. # gr. sin 
ig ® eee pueenseasahon 6 
Wson ‘oO atchless. . 
Richards Miz. ‘0. : ih 
_ Double Acting Floor 
She nges pediiann ed. 40 ¢ond coeoeeienn 40% 
Iby ge Co.: 


Buckeye ne TY 1 Hol 
Door ee oldback 


Chief Ball B’r’g Fi H 
One at Detachatle ad lor Hinge.50% 


Extra 10% often given on most of these Hinges, 


The Storer Mfg. Co. 8 apatite 
° 16, Detachabie, 2 
ar. 

Ideal, BS Mi adds teakl . 
New Idea Dcaand Per = 3 
New Idea, Double Ac ine... . 45% 
_New Idea’ Floor.............-.. 45% 
Van W r 


























kee 


- _ PS ee Ee 
oven Reale cee Bins fonts 


Reet, 


j 
| 
| 
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Wrought Iron Hinges— 
and T Hinges, éc., list 


Strap 
March 15, 1901: “ 
Light Strap Hinges. .806€5% | = | 
H’vy Strap H’g’s .80& 20610, => | 
Light T Hinges.. .1é 1065 % = | 
Heavy T Hinges . + 155% aT 
Ketra H’vy T H’g’s .80&20% <3 | 
Hinge Hasps.......... 10% 5) 
Cor. Heavy Strap.80&20é107, 8 | 
Cor. Er. Heavy T.. .80€20%,) ®& 
Screw Hook { 6to 12in. .Ib. 34¢ 
and Strap. 414 to 20in..1b.3 ¢ | 
| 22 to 36 in. 1b. 2%¢ | 
Nerew Hook and Eye: | 
MH 80 2-EMOR. 6. ccvee 1b.6 ¢ 
SE cd tabtiacecs bes lb.7 ¢| 
Of ESE eee b.9 ¢| 
Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers....35° 
Hods— Coal— 


Per doz. 


SOE Ges ccs 6c ee a ee 
Gale. Open... ...$2.50 2.75 3.00 3.25 
Jap. Open...... $1.90 2.10 2.25 2.55 
Galv, Funnel... - $3.00 3.30 3. 60 3.99 
Jap. Funnel. ... .$2.45 2.65 2.85 3.30 


Masons, Etc.— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co. : 





Steel Mortar.... . each $1.45 
Steel Brick...... -each $1.10 
Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern. 
60€10@ 60d 10&. 10% 
Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899........ 
Wk 10754 10% 
D. & BH. Seovil...cccccccccscccccccccs : 
Handled— 
August 1, 1899, list. 
Field and Garden...... 70410% 
Smith’se Patent...........4 50% 
Meadow & Rhode Island. .757 
Black Diamond......... 70410° 
Mortar and Street. . .70&104107% 
PEE. acean er > 5b 1244% 
GE, wet ck copie tae Wd 10 107% 
Cotton Chopper...... .75&124%4% ‘a 
Weeding Hoes....... .66%,415% 
Steel Weeders...... . .66%&15% 
Malleable Weeders.. . .66%4415% 
Ft. Madison Cotton Hoe... .70&10&10 


it. Madison Crescent Cultivator toad 


# doz 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes: ; 
Regular Weight........... # doz. 66% 
Junior Size...........-..+-+- doz. $4.00 
Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe..#? doz. 50% 
tt, Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe 


Kretsinger’s Cut Easy.... 
i SO 








WwW. & C. MI exes aa she sc con A 

8B. B. 6 in., Cultivator Hoe........ 15 

a Oe ear 35 

Acme Wedding......... # doz., net, $4.35 

W. & C. L’tning Shuffle Hoe, Pdoz. 85 
Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 
Holders— Bit— 

Angular, @ doz. $24.00............ 15&10% 

Door— 

ID cc ccncocenn teas ccactccnsepusesne 50% 
SURE, cnnsmasbcccscvasapeiesncsacet 457, 
File and Tool— 
Nicholson File Holders and_ File 
PEE Wachnquguxecencstesddex 33%4@40%, 

Hooks—Cast Iron— 
Bird Cage, Reading % 


Bird Cage, Sargent’s Lis 60& 10%, 
Ceiling, Sargent’s BeGscavses nee 
Clothes Line, Reading List. 1& 10° 

Clothes Line, Sargent’s List ‘oa male? 


Coat and Hat, Sargent’ s List...500&10% 
Clothes BE MEE Bice svucscesares 70% 
Coat and Hat, Reading......... 45207, 
Coat and Hat, Stowell’s............ 70”, 
Coat and Hat. Wrightsville........ 6%, 
Harness, Reading List..:........... 6635 %, 
Harness, Stowell’s.........cscssseeeees 60% 
School House, Stowell’ Meusetusttecane 70% 
Wire— 
a Serr ere eer re 80€10@ . .% 
Wire C.. 4 T,. MeeRes os202 22> 
ThE 1OQ@IE 1065 7. 
Atlas, Coat and Hat: L 
SEE SN, oo con ndenansnbeesengand 75 
Tach occ sceenetaecnns 75&10°%, 
Columbian Hdw. Co., Gem...... 60&10% 
Parker Wire Goods Co., King. .75&107 
Van Wagoner, Coat and Hat........ 70% 
Western W. G. Co, Molding...... 75% 


Wire Goods Co.: 





Wrought Iron— 


Bor. 6 in., per doz., $1.00; 8 in., 
$1.25; 19 in., $2.50. 
ne reer ae doz. $1.05@$1.25 

Wrought Staples, Hooks. éc.- 
See Wrought Goods. 
Miscellaneous — 


Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 


Bush, Light, doz. $4.75; Medium, 
$5.35; Heavy, $6025 
Grass.....Nos. 1 4 
Best ee e $1. ie 17 2.60 
Common “$1.30 1.30 ae 1.60 
Potato and Manure...... 60 15%, 
WN hs ok 1b. 54%@6e 
Hooks and Eyes: 
Bye k's 4'o% & 6 60k 104 1079 % 
Malleable iron. ;: 70450708109 


Covert Mfg. Co. Gate and Scuttle 
Hooks ‘ 


35% 
Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Locking 
Gate and Door Hook.............. 60° 


THE 








Ft. Madison Cut-Easy Corn Hooks, 

} doz. $3.25 net | 

Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 

Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 
Horse Nails— 

See Nails, Horse. 
Horseshoes— 

See Shoes, Horse. 
Hose, Rubber— 

Garden Hose. %-ineh: 
Competition .....ft. #u@5 ¢ 
3-ply Standard... .ft. eG 7 ¢ 1 
h-ply Standard... .ft. TH@S8 ¢ | 
ply ewtra......-ft. sti ba 9 ¢ 
ply exrtra.......ft. 10 “@10% ¢ 

Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled: 
Low Grade.......ft. 6 @7 ¢ 
Fair Quality..... ft. 8 @9 ¢ 

= Sad— 

wreet 4 00-20. on os 008 1b. 2%@3 ¢ 

B. B. Sad Irons..... lb. 3Y4Q3%E 

Chinese Laundry....lb. 44@i_ ¢ 

Chinese Sad.......:. lb.4 @4he¢ 

Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: 
eG. ... --- 50 55 GO 65 
Jap'd Tops Bers 62 59 72 69 
Tin’d Tops.... 65 62 %5 ‘72 

New England Pressing .lb. 34@4¢ 

Pinking— 

Pinking Trons........doz. 50@60¢ 
Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, 2% & 3.20@21¢ 
Were Be kes coe s eeelese 

Jacks, Wagon— 

Covert Mfg. Co,: 

MI CN i a Dads ncbictsndccndixce 0&5 

MED. cndédcndtunedebavsccseedcsines 5&2 
Covert’s Saddlery Works: 

Daisy 

Victor 

Lockport 

Lane's Steel ° 

Richards’ Tiger Steel, No. 130...... 

ee 

Brass, Spun, Plain...... 20425 % 

Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware, 

Hollow. 
Knives— 


Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.... 30 
Smith & Hemenway Co........... "40&10° } 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co 50” 

Corn— 
Withington Acme. # doz., 
Dent, $2.75; Adj. Serrated. 
Serrated, $2.10; Yankee No. 
Yankee No. 2, $1.15. 
Drawing— 
Standard List..... VOL 10@75 10% 
C, E. Jennings & Co., Nos, 4%, 46..00 
Jennings & Griffin, Nos. 41, 42...... 60 
Pe TS Gil Mi citeesesesccnenadieenhael 70° 
Swan's : T0KIOKI% 
ET Mich dteiavancepsecadpecamanats 16% 
a Ge CY Ce Se kccnscctsdcel W&e Had 


Hay and Straw— 
Serrated Edge...... per doz. $5.50 
Iwan’s Sickle Edge......... : doz. $9.50 
Iwan’s Serrated.............. ? doz. $10.00 

Mincing— 
iulnatedhirmadk madaied # gro. $13.09 
Miscellaneous— 
PUNO. aicddu 60s doz. $3.0°@3.25 
Wostenholm’s .......... # doz. $3.00@3.25 
Knobs— 
Base, 2%-inch, Birch, or Maple, 
a ee gro.$1.15@1.20 
Carriage, Jap., all sizes...... 


$2.65; 
$2.20? 
1, $1.50; 


Buffalo 


gro, Wasie¢ 
Door, Mineral....... doz. 65@70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz. 7075 ¢ 
Door, Por. Nickel. .doz. $2.05@2.15 


Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutters &c¢.15 
Picture, Sargent's............. 60& 10&10 


acewtcien Leather— 
See Belting, Leather— 
Ladders, Store, &c.— 


Sais tatnenisecksccadhubestl 5 
Ladders... .50% 


Lane's 
Myers’ Noiseless Store 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Noiseless, 
Climax Shelf, No. 
EE: SE ic ckecancavtceseuiens 


Ladles, Melting— 








L. & G. Mfg. Co. (low list)........ B% 
i. sh MT wep eanntinedgaredees 50” 
Reading 60 
EGE “anedécrentatecaseotnerthe 10” 


Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular Tubular, 
doz. $4.35@4.75 


Lift Tubular, No. 0. doz. $4.75@5.25 


Hinge Tubular, No. 0........ 
doz. $4.75@5.25 
Other Styles..... HOE 1067 HOE 1045 % 
Bull’s Eye Police— 
No. 1, 9%-tmeh......... $2.50@2.75 
Re eae $2.75@3.00 
Lasts and Stands, Shoe— 
Stowell’s Atlas, Malleable Iron.....50 
Stowell’s Badger, Cast Iron......... 50”, 
Latches— Thumb— 


with screw... 
doz. 35@40¢ 
Door— 
Richards’ Bull Dog, Heavy No. 125.40 
Richards’ Trump, No. 127...... ... 50° 
Leaders, Cattle— 


OE aiie dias * doz. 50¢; 
Covert 7 


Roggin’s Latches, 


large, 60¢ 
354 


IRON 








AGE. 


Lines 

Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
Fl So Oe $2.20 2.00 1.65 
Psi asi 5 ah $1.80 1.70 1.30 


Samson Cordage Works: 






Gy Gece ssicecevengueneocess 
Masons’ Lines, 
White Cotton, Ne 
$2.00; No. 42, $ 


2 


Solid Braided Chalk, Nos. 0 to 3..40 | 
Silver Lake Braided Chalk, No. 0, 

$6.00: No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7 S: No | 

5 | 

| 


$1.75; No. 4, } 
Linen, No. 3%, | 
No. 4%, $4.50. sentatenadacte 
Tent and Awning Lines: No. 5 
White Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton, | 
GE Mandate dvedenges 20 
Clothes Lines, W hite Cotton : 50 ft., 
$2.75; 60 ft.. $3.25; 70 ft., $3.75; 75 
ft., $400; 80 ft. $4.2 25; 90 ft., $4.75; 
We Wire We ae tena echccecsaas . .209 
Anniston Waterproof C lothes. 50 ft., | 
# gro.. $24.00; Gilt Edge, $22.00; Air | 
Line. $22.00; Acme, $17.00; Alabama, 
$15.00; Empire, $14.00; Advance, 
3.50: Oriole, $20.00: Albemarle, 





$13.50; Eclipse, $12.50: Chicago, 
$11.00; Standard, $10.00; Columbia, 
$8.50; Allston, $12.50; Calhoun, $11.00 
Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks. . .33%,@33%47% 


Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 
NOTE.—Net Prices are very often made 
on these goods. 








Reading Hardware Co............ 45&20 
ee S OMicnescsdcecune 40 
re re {0& 10 
Stowell’s Steel Door Latches...... 50 
Elevator— 
ID i: ic. tt enacadacadsaaeawenaceenaie 
Padlocks- 
Wrought Iron... .7&MWkjIG80ES% 
R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrought Steel and 
eee TXaT5& 10 
Sash, &c.— 
Ives’ Patent: 
re 62% 
Crescent 50& 10 
DORR cdi n Gingginsegasadesauaaker 6242 
Window tilating.. sean 60 
Robison Patent Ventilating Sash | 
SR yar venenaetenle 
Wrought Bronze and Brass........55 
Wrought Steel...... 55 
Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock. .25 
EEE badeweisiaeces 60 


iets tienen. 

Com, Upr't, without Augers .$2.00 

Com, Ang’l’r, without Augers.$2.25 | 
Without Augers 


R. & E. Mfg. Co.: Upright. Angular 
Improved No. 3..$4.5 No. 1..$5.00 
Improved No. 4.. 3.75 No, 2.. 3.38 
Improved No, 5.. 2.75 

Jennings’. Nos, 1 and 4.........-35&5 

Millers’ Falls...... a 5.75 

Snell's. Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 

Corking— 


Reisinger Invincible Hand Power 


# doz. $48.00 
Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Machines....each, $5.50 
Hoisting— 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Diffe wential 
DE Mn inns snnmeni ben caaount 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lack 
PDF ih ay abies censesandéGecendsece 
Ice Cutting— 
CRIES. oc 6 cnn deatann the ssaseescnc 12%% 


Washing— 


Boss Washing Machine Co. : 


Cnampion Rotary Banner No, $54.00 
Standard Champion No, 1 4 8 
Standard Perfection............ . $26.00 
Cinti Square Western............ 30.00 
Uneeda American, Round........ 29.00 
Mallets— } 

DRUM cv ekecediedct pk5A50 % 

Tégmamerte 2. cccecss p55 50% 

Tinners’ Hickory and Apple- 
| er doz. 50055 % 
Mangers, Stable— 

Swett From WoOKks......ccccccccccess MI 
Mashers, Vegetable— 

Western, W. G. Co., Potato....60&10° 
Mats, Door— 

Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.)..........10 


Mattocks— 
See Picks and Mattocks. 


Milk Cans—sSee Cans, Milk. 


Mills, Coffee, &c.— 


Enterprise ue De cchednawt 
National list Jan. 1, 1902............ 30° 
Parker’s Columbia & Victoria .50&10@60° 
Parker’s Box and Side. 50& 10@60° 
Swift, Lane Bros. Co............++«++ 30” 


Mowers, Lawn— 

NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 
Cheap ........@ll sizes, $1.7542.00 
eee all sizes, $2.25@2.50 

10 12 1, 16-in. 









High Grade.4.25 4.50 4.75 5.00 
G&5 


‘ TRUROMAEE cccccccccccccsde Sgecsees 5 
Great American. ..........-cepecseces 70° 
Great American Ball B’r’g, new list.70 
foo CIBY. .cccccrcccccccccceccvees .70 
III, ost cicsinlencn tiie amncnee 60&5 
Pennsylvania, Jr.. Ball Bearing... .60 
Pennsylvania Golf............-. 0 
Pennsylvania Horse............ BOS: 
Pennsylvania Pony................ 10&5° 
Philadelphia: 
he OR a Sh, ee T0&5 
Style A, I. cc pasauad H&5 
Style E. High Wheel....... 70& 1085 


Drexel and Gold Coin, special list .50° 


Naiis— 


Wire Nails and Brads, Papered, 
List July 20, 1899... . .9@9&5% 

Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 

Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’ &c. See Tacks. 














a 
-~ 








Horse— 
Nos. 6 7 §& 910 
Anchor ....... Bp 20 19 18 ...40&5 
Champlain SBA D......B 
Coleman Be Bk EB cces 
New Haven 3 21 D 19 18 ...40&5 
Putnam Sm Ds B....w% 
New Putnam. 19 18 17 16 16 _..10&10 
, er ee # Ib 84¢ 


Jobhbers’ Special 


per 1D. 88, ¢ 


Picture— 
m™% 2 2 3 3M%in. 
Brass H’d. 45 .60 70) .95 1.00 gro 
Por. Head... 1.10 1.10 1.10 . gro 
Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 
Cold Punched: Off list. 
Virs. or U. 8. Standard. 
Square, plain....... $9.10 
Hexagon, plain........... $5.60 
Square, C. T. & R a «pee 
Heragon, C. T. & R...... 36.00 


Hot Pressed: 


Vifrs., U. S. or Nar. Gauge Stan’d, 
Square, Blank........ $5.8001 5.90 
Hervagon, Blank...... $6.30016.49 
Square, Tapped. ..... $5.8 (5.90 
Hexagon, Tapped..... $6.30716.40 


Casa~ 


Best or Govrernment..... Ih. 64% 
OE otc dadapdiaveiews lb.5 ¢ 
Os ti ea Wewtanwteie Ib6 ¢ 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum.... .24%4¢ 
In carload lots \%¢ Ib. off. f.o.b. 
New York, 
Oil Tanks— See Tanks, Oil, 
Oilers— 
Brass and Copper........ DIES 
0 ew | ee 
SR aaa de 4-adaed ceed. x ale G5410% 


Chase or Paragon: 


Brass and Copper... .45é10@50% 


i kt fl ere 654k 10% 
[ PEAS 654 10% 


Malleable, H: mae * 
$3.60; No. 2. $4: No. 8, $4.40. 2? doz. 20 

Malleable, Hammers’ Old Pattern, 
I ia i ches gtrsineratansteeneeeee 

American Tube & Stamping Co.: 


 hmpist No. 1, 


Spring Bottom Cans....... Ta T0&10 
Railroad Oilers, &c....... 60@60&10 
Openers— Can— 
UR hina baie nbaies kee doz. 35¢ 
Tron Handle......Per doz. 25@27« 
Sprague, Iron Handle 
Per doz. 35 40¢ 


Sardine Scissors.. 
National 


. doz. 6.7 7 5a$3 00 
Stowell’s Sprague. ; 





E 

NE? SR lama dadad # doz., $2.00 
RR,” pee # doz., $4.00 
Packing— 
isbestos Packing, Wick and 

en Pe lb. 14 15 ¢ 

Rubber— 

i ile Wiest cede widens sale 


7 eae 9a lie 
Ee at a « 66 wind 10a 14¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum........ 065 ¢ 
BOER Reb nd <n. Ca dewees p00 504 
Jenkins’ '%, # Db 8¢........ 2a 2&5 
Miscellaneous— 
imerican Packing...lb. 7@10 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... lb. 16425 ¢ 
Italian Packing......lb. 9@12\%.¢ 
ls on dé aku a ene > ed lb. 4@ 4%e 
Russia Packing......lb. 8@11 ¢ 


Pails, Creamery— 
8S. S. & Co., with gauges—No. 1, 
$6.25; No. 2, $6.50 ® doz. 
Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 
Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List.. .60€10@60é 10410 
Fry— 
Common Lipped: 
iwi ck 2. 8 Oe 
Per doz. .30.75 0.80 0.90 1.10 1.3) 
Refrigerator, Galva.— 
IE a asics se 14 16 18 
Per doz.... .$1.95 225 2.80 3.15 
Roasting and Baking— 
Regal, 8., 8. Co., @ doz., Nos. 5, 
$4.50; 10: $5.25; 20, $5.75: 30, $6.25. 
Savory. # doz. net, Nos, 200, $9.00; 
400, $15.00. 
Simplex, ® aro.: 
No. #0 50 | «GO 140 150 160 
$30.00 35.00 42.00 34.00 39.00 46.00 
Paper—Building Paper 
Asbestos: Th. 
po ES ry 
Mill Board, sheet, 40r40 in.3 


Mill Board, roll, thicker than 
BE BIG cccccntanaeecin 3, ¢ 
Mill Board, 1-16 inch thick 
aa shai a eee 2%¢ 
Per roll 
Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 sq. ft. 


Light weight, 25 lbs. to roll 
35 ye 
Medium weight, 30 lbs. to roll, 
00 45¢ 
Heavy weight, 40 lbs. to roll.. 
5641604 
Black Water Proof Sheathing, 


500 sq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢ ; 2 ply, 
85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply, $1.25. 
Deafening Felt, 9,6 and 4% aq. 
ft. toWb. ton. . $38.00@ 40.00 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 aq. ft. 
GOP Ses sinc wncanee ens $1.75 
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Tarred Paper— 
1 pl roll 300 sq. ft.), ton. 

* $32. 50@. 35. ‘50 
2 ply, roll 108 sq. ft...... 5560 ¢ 
3 ply, roll 108 sq. ft..... T8@85¢ 
Slater’s Felt (roll 500 aq. ft.) .75¢ 
R. R. M. Stone Surfaced Roofing 

(roll 110 BQ. FE.) .ccccccvcccccseees $2.75 

Sand and Emery— 


Flint Paper and Cloth BOGE 10 7, 
Garnet Paper and Cloth. .25% 
Emery Paper and CUh. 50é 10@60°, 


Parers—. Apple— 








Advance L. .00 
Baldwin b. -00 

manza Improved.........-.- each 30 
BEET sonccsanécnoncccounseees # doz. .00 
DOOMED scccccccescoese yesoouanent each $7.50 
Eureka Improved.............- each $20.00 
Family Bay State.......... # doz. $15.00 
Improved Bay State........ # doz. 00 
TAttle Btar.......ccccccccccces # doz. 
New Lightning............... ; .00 
Reading 72.......... : 5 
Reading 78.........-. b. 2 
Rocking Table...... b. .20 
Turn Table '98..........-+++- r. $6.00 
White Mountain z. $5.00 

Potato— 

Saratoga ...........- ...-¥ doz. $7.00 





White Mountain # doz. $6.00 


Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb. 23, 1899. .70&10@75&105, 


Pinking lrons— 
See Jrons, Pinking. 


Pins, Escutcheon— 
BOOB. ocr s ease evRsren 60604 10 %, 
Iron, list Nov, 11, ’85. " 60(a60d 10% 


Pipe, Cast Iron So |}— 


Standard, 2-6 in......... 50€10%, 
Extra Heavy, 2-6 im........ 65% 
FRAPS. 2 oc cvcescccperspes 70% 


Pipe, Merchant— 
Carload Lots. 
Steel. Iron. 
Blk. Galv. Blk, Galv. 
¥€u% in. .69% 538% 67 % 51 % 
% & lain. .73% 61% T1 h 59 7% 
% to6in..77% 67% 514% 657 
7 to 12in...72% 57% 7014% 55 % 
Pipe, Sewer— 
Jobbers’ Prices— 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, 2 
to 24 in.: 
New Bagland......csercces 67% 
New York and New Jersey .707 
Maryland, Delaware, EB. eS, 72% 
West. Pa. and West Va. "739 


o 


PIED. 4 n9064 > 0 05 056 040% 75%, 
Ohio, Michigan and Ky. 15% 
EE »6'osapimess eens 7% 


NOTE.—Carload lots are generally de- 
livered. 


Pipe, Stove— 
Edwards’ Nested Stove Rup: LC. 
5 in., per 100 joints.. , oo $8. 
6 in., per 100 joints.. 50 8. 
7 in., per 100 joints.. : 8.50 9. 


Planes and Plane lrons— 


Wood Planes— 
Bench, First qual. . .40€5@40&10%, 
Bench, Second qual .50dé Fie 4109 
Molding os. + + O51 CGSGS €10%, 
Bailey's (Stanley R. & L. Co.)...... 

sa lo@zseioaio:, 
Chapin. Stephens Co. 


Bench, First Quality........ 404 40&10", 
Bench, Secon Quaiity;: -50@50& 10 7, 
SEGREDE coy cnavinneneoesy SiaasSis e& 10%, 


see? 


Toy and German..........+- @40&10 
CURIE n.c.cccsnvapesncccccssesacensed , 
Ohio Tool Co. a 

Bench, First Quality...... manen % 







Bench, Second Quality... 
Molding Bias! 
Adjustable Wood Bottom... 

Unicon 





Iron Planes— 


Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.).. 
2510 Be 104 10° 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes............ 50& 10% 
Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley R. & 
is, CMSs csdsbssteatanen D&l 10&107% 
Ohio Tool Go.’s Iron Planes......... 
EGISS sceconccéboancnecece 










Union 


Plane Irons— 


Wood Bench Plane Irons. of 

304 5@ SOE 10% 
Buck Bros. ......caidds ve cas Wecdhnctoses 30% 
Chapin- Stephens C 





SD “ROE CD. 0. 0sccsecsacpoenaseueneen 3% 


Stanley R. & L. Co. 28 10620810819” 
Union 


me Oe OE, J. WeRicactscosckcke aaseos 
Planters, Corn, Hand— 

Kohler’s Eclipse.............. # doz. $8.50 
Plates— 

SDD 5:> '>,4.s o'nn waa Ib. Kale 

Self-Sealing Pie Plates (S., S. 
ee a, BR nos cacthecancsen Soy 


Fliers and Nippers— 
Button Pliers........ .75&€10@80% 
Gas Burner, per doz., & in., $1.25 

@ $1.30; 6 in., $1.45 @ $1.50. 


Gas Pipe.. 7 . 10 = 12-in. 

=e $2.2 $3.00 $3.75 
Acme: Nigmers..............ce0e 50@5045 % 
Cronk & pester Mfg. Co.: 


American Button 

GREW Suicne schbs skins 

Improved Button. 

SEE WP DIN don dEE8s ne vcedivcouind ‘ 

Combination and others.......... 33% 2 
Heller's Farriers’ Nippers. Pince 

and Tools.. 
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Ca & & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nip- 
-eneneee tiated ehtp ahaha 30@30& 10% 
Swedish Side, End and Diagonal Cut- 
OE RR a 509 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds...... 40% 


Plumbs and Levels— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 


x 


Plumbs and Levels...... @30&10& 10%, 

Chapin’s Imp. Brass Cor.40@40&10&10%, 

Pocket Levels............ @30& 10&10°, 
Disston’s Plumbs and Levels........ 70% 
Disston’s Pocket. Levels...........+.. 70% 
Cc. > Jennings & Co.’s Iron...... 33%% 
Cc, athe Jennings & Co.’s Iron, aorta : 
Stanley R. & L. Co..W&l @30&10&10°7 
Stanley’s Duplex.......... D 10&10”, 
Woods’ Extension............+ oo0ee dd fo 


Poachers, Egg— 


Buffalo Steam Egg Poachers, # doz., 
fo. 1 $6.00; No. 2, $9.00’: No. 3. 
No. 4, “$12.00 bovssavesonneont 50% 


Points, Glaziers’— 


Bulk and 1-lb. papers....1b.8 ¢ 
MOOD, GOROTE s « cecescevss lb. 8%¢ 
EGO, DENUE. sac ccccess lb. Ne 
Pokes, Animal— 
Ft. Madison Hawkeye...... # doz. $3.25 
Ft. Madison Western.......% doz. $4.00 
Police Goods— 
Manufacturers’ Lists. P5G@25E5% 
UO Bh Sood e6nnss vccteedcnnecvcetoceued 
Polish—Metal— 


Prestoline Liquid, No. 1 (% pt.), ® 
doz., $3.00; No. 2 (1 qu.), $9.72....40% 
i Ms <. . os sdunnnen chev’ 40&10%, 
George William Hoffman : 
U. 8S. Metal Polish Paste, 3 oz. 
boxes, # doz. 50¢; # gro. $4.50; 
% t boxes, # doz. $1.2; 1 
boxes, # doz. $2.25. 
8. Liquid, 8 0%, cans, # doz., 
$1.25; ® uro., $12.00. 
Barkeepers’ Friend Metal Polish, # 
doz., 1.75; # gro., .00. 
Wynn’s White Silk, '% pt. cans, Pg 
TR.  cepececoetkadiastdcwutevekeepieel 00 


Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 th cans, 
#8 th 10¢ 
Black Eagle, Liquid, % pt. cans.. 
doz. UPA 
Black Jack Paste, % T cans, g: 
Black Kid Paste, 5 tb can, ., ca0 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, er. a VPs cs cee sO 
Joseph Dixon’s, # gr. $6.75.........- 10% 
Dixon’s Plumbago wae saateveaenian # th 8e¢ 
EE. on scedlaee en scdenadeete # ar. $2.50 
Bam, FW Be, Fe Bbcccccscccccescasecsss 10° 
GOED cc coccvescocnsescesceed ¥ gr. $3.50 
SD Es ocnnnn sen casesocnocned gr. $3.50 
Peerless Iron Enamel, 10 oz. cans. 
Ww # doz. $i. 50 
— ‘Silk, 6 & mabe. .nccsiyes each rd 
Black Silk, % ™® box...... doz. 
Black Silk, 5 oz. box...... doz. 3 
Black Silk, % pt. liq...... doz. $1.00 
Poppers, Corn— 
el, eee gro. $9.00 
OG. BOG. sia00s weed gro. $10.00 
1% qt.. Squarc........ gro. $11.00 
Sa. Gs iie <8 Whos gro. $13.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, é&c. 
Posts, Stee!l— 
Steel Fence Fests. men. 5 ft., 42¢; 
6 ft., 4¢: 6% f 48¢. 
Steel Hitching Posts bon enctesey each $1.30 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 










Pots, Glue— 
ee ee 0% 
SEE ccs ao deuscanemieen 35% 
Powder— 
In Canisters: 
Death 2H So <. 68 08a% each 45¢ 
Fine foe ting, 1 Ib... .each %5¢ 
cS * ere each 15¢ 
Rifle, 1-10. ... 2.20000 each 25¢ 
Kine’ s Semi-Smokeless : 
ne © (2% t bulk)......... -$6.50 
Half om “ am) .$3.50 
Quarter (6% th bulk 1.90 
Case 24 (1 fh ‘cos cans aa) 50 
Half case (1 th cans bulk) 50 


King’ . ee eieee Shot Gun. Rifle. 


Kee, DRO cove tauste o $12.00 $15.00 
Half og. (i 4 Pe... 62 7.75 
uarter (6% tb bu Ki. 3.2% 4.00 


4 (1 cans bulk).. 14.00 7 
Half case 12 (1 fh) c bk) 7.2 
Robin Hood Sm’less “shot Gun. oan: 


Presses— 
Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co..........000 NeB% 


Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, ®@ doz., $20.00...... 50% 


Pruning Hooks and Sheers 
See Shears. 


Pullers, Cork— 


Invincible Cork Puller............. $21.00 
Pullers, Nail— 
DINED . nvetassnnmoahaes des uiienieaena 
Miller’s Falls, No. 3, ® doz., $12.00.. 
33% &10% 


Morrill’s No. 1, Nail Puller, # doz. 
TD Rpemsecvess 50% 
Pearson No, 
each $30.00 
Pelican, # doz. $9.00 
Scranton, Case Lots: 
SG -M SEIDD, cittnb cave sshunewe tel 
No. 3B (small)....« 
Smith & Hemenway 
Diamond B, No, 2, 






# doz. $6.00 

Diamond B, No. 3, case lots........ 
# doz. $5.50 

Giant No. doz. $18; No. 2, 
$16.50; No. %. BPo ne ceascancssapessed 40% 





Pulleys, Single Wheel— 


FRE. iv semuses 3 2 2% 3 
Awning, doz...... $0.55 85 1.15 
Hay Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye. 

doz., 4 in., $1.05; 5 in., $1.35 

PGA» s'k.ons usd 2 ey, 2% 
Hot House, doz...$0.70 .90 1.25 

ON 5's «cele Oe 1% 1% 1% 2 


Screw, doz... .$0.16 19 23 .30 
EMOR 6 a 060000 ee 
Side, doz......$0.30 .40 .55 .63 


SUE is wae e's: 1% ™% 2 2% 
Tackle, doz... .$0.30 42 .58 1.00 
Stowell’s: 


Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction. .60&10% 
Dumb Waiter, Anti-Friction. .60&10% 
EE BS a di con ideccocdescegend 60%, 
Side, Anti-Friction.............. 60&10%, 
Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame; Square or 
Round End, per doz, th and 
i ea cia 5 de Bae a . 16@19¢ 
Auger Mortise, no Face Plate, 
per doz., 1% and 2 in. .16@19¢ 


pe: -. 16¢; 2 in., 19¢ 
Fox-All-Steel, in. 3 and 7, 2 in.... 
doz. 50% 
Seand Rapids All Steel Noiseless. .507 
GR 5. vccadnccdoccspepaveuniedie snes 70&10%, 
Ning ae Scape tase 16¢ : 4 in, 19¢ 
26, Troy. ig in., wings 2 ry . ig 
Bear Bovthosovsioten 1% i ¢; 
Tackle Blocks—See ‘Blocks. 
Pumps— 
Oleterm . spiro esos + -60G60E107, 
6 ee 80G80E5 7, 


Wood Pumps, Tubing, éc. §5@50%, 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list). ans 


Barnes’ Pitcher Spout............... Vo 

Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm No. 
iy Ae at. OK. Sc avesmiabennnt $16.00 

Daisy Spray Pump.......... # doz. $7.20 


Pp 
Flint & Walling’s, Fast Mail Hand, 
PT “Mh is scneeanponagnes cenehhhiiel 
Pint & Walling’s Fast Mail iow 


Flint & Walling’s Tight Top Pitcher.80”, 
National Specialty Nife. Co., Measur- 
Sh? Mins bpsixe leben Bédaeie bate vein 30° 
Mechanical Sprayer..........cesc++es 
Myers’ Pumps (low list) 
Myers’ Power Pumps...... fe 
Myers’ Spray Pumps............-.++- 50”, 
Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Lower Vailve—Per 
gro.: 
FON c cle 24 2% 2% 
$2.20 2.50 2.75 3.00 
Inch... $ 84% 3% 38% 4 
$3.30 3.60 3.85 4.10 4.40 
—— Cup Leathers—Per 100: 
Inch... 2% 3 3% 
$2.75 3.85 5.00 edo 
Punches— 
Saddlers’ or Drive, good.. 
doz. 50@75¢ 
Spring, single tube, good qual- 
PRs eee $1.75@2.00 
Revolving (§ tubcse)..... cose. 
doz. $3.50@3.75 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast St’l Dawe. 10% 
Bemis & Call Co.'s Check.. 
Morrill’s No. 1 (ABC.), # do -50° 
ok, 2 eG, Mach oben oe SOL 








Hercules, each §$7.50.. 50% 
Niagara Hollow Punches.. -- 40% 
Niagara Solid Punches........... 55&10%, 
Steel Screw, B. & K. ae ahi 50% 
Tinners’ Hollow, : B&W. C0 3585 
Tinners’ Solid, P,, 8. & W. -Z 

re eee ee err eae % 

ee Door, &c.— 
Cast Iron Barn Door; Flange 


Screw Holes for Rd. Groove 
Wheels: 


% in. 
$1.70 $2.10 $3.00 100 feet. 
Angular for Sq. Groove Wheels: 
Small. Med. Large. 
$1.50 $1.90 $2.60 100 feet. 
Sliding Door, Iron Painted.... 
214@2% ¢ 
Sliding Door, Wrought Brass, 
Be Gh, TO., BG oc civ ecce on 
Allith es, Oo. : 
No. Reliable i. Track, # ft. He 


No. 2 Reliable Track, ® ft. 7¢ 
Cronk’s 
Double prpeed Steel Rail.. --# ft, 3¢ 
IE ner ey 2%e 
Grime ae 


xxx, # 100 ft., LZ 3-16 in., $3.00; 


-, 3.50. 
mine's Han, . 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 
» $3.10; 1 -16 in., $3.60. 


ee Track. ® 100 ft., 1 in., $3.70; 


$4.40. 
‘ 100 ft., 1 i 75; 1% 
in., cat in., 4.00.” = 
ls Wilccctansin tale # 100 ft. $4.00 
Lawrence 


Tos. 
ree No, "201, $4.00; No. 202 12. 
ew York, 1 x 3-16 in., # 100 ft. $2 
Mer inney, 8: 

Hinged Hanger Rail, # ft., 11¢..50% 


6, scenseaanwnean ft. 3%¢ 
EE ores cten ein ahbebane ft.4 ¢ 
ere Sta lis. ce 7 abecbsdddvoccoed % 
& 
Common x 316 in., #3: 1% x 
spent Be: % act § Rati $4.40 
a ni an .. Reet ) 
Fire Doo eiitack, +. % x %, 
x %. 
san ‘ioe Rail, "So. ee neias eed 40° 


Gau ona Track, # ft.. No. a 
Oe: No. 32, 15¢; No. 33. 24¢. 
Safety _ Door slanger Co.'s Storm 


EN nie nied nese ow a’ 
Safety Door Hanger Co.'s Il Ss 
MI ntécdcctcscacdusesuesdpprcad 60% 
Stowell’s: 
OG OO # ft. IN¢ 
EE Se, TL, on nc adnun ie oeacans y 
Wrought Bracket 1 3-16 in....# ft. 3 
Wrought Bracket, 1% x 5-16..% ft. 7¢ 
Swett's” s Hylo, # ft. 11¢............-. 0° 
P. L. B. Steel Rail...... # 100 ft. $3.00 
SU We We WO iascccccstat # 100 ft. $2.75 


Rakes— 


Net Prices, Malleable Rakes: 
10 12 14 16-tooth 
Shank ...$1.50 1.60 1.75 1.85 
Socket ...$1.65 1.80 1.95 2.10 
Steel, Garden and Gravel, Aug. 
a 99, TAG . . <item SS beware 6 00 
Malleable Iron, Garden, . .70&10° 
Lawn Rakes, Mtl San per doz. 
a, » insects - $3.25@3.50 
ae ee ° . 83. 50@3.75 
Weldless Steel Garden............ T5&5 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn.. =i 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn....$2.7 
Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, # 
CO eee 25 
ohler’s : 
Lawn Queen, 20-tooth...... # doz. $3.45 
Lawn Queen, 24-tooth...... PP a. 3.60 
Paragon, 20-tooth........... doz. $: 
Paragon, 24-tooth........... doz. 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth... doz. $2.88 
Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, # doz 
$1.75@ 2.00 


Rasps, Horse— 


Tin. don caten oss svudeatabbanestns 

BE TENUL oc cccnceesces TasaT0ei0Ks 

McCaffrey’s American St’d...60&10&5 

New Nicholson.........+ seawee 70&10@75 
See also Files. 


BER 550s Genet chance dnbidebenkewesene 60 
Fox Razors, No. Se = 
Fox Razors. No. Gon: So g 
Fox Razors, No. 5 ana 
1 doz. $25. 

SR odie o ddinina ob Pelee sunbed 0 
Silberstein : 

SD, MMIII... ccsacbocceasoeons 18.00 
Griffon, No, 65 15.00 
Griffon, No. $12.00 
All other Razors.................0+ 40 


Safety Razors— 
NE 0c pb ttenec on vdtbnthcesdxccce: 40% 


Reels, Fishing— 


a x: 





Q 6, A 6. B 6, M 9%, M 16, 

a of 16, B 16, 4008, Rubber, 
Be Nickeled Populo....... % 

Aluminum. German Silv., Bronze.2 
140 N, 124 LS pine eimehdahestsetuiers's 
6 RM. 
‘ 24 N, 






Competitor 102 B PN, 
202 PN, 102 PR.'22 PR.!.......2 


304 P, 304 PN, 00304 P, 00304 PN 3% 


Registers— List July 1, 1903. 
Black Jap 
White Jap 
Bronzed 


Revolvers— 
Bingle Action............ 85 90¢ 
Double Action, except 44 cal.$1.90 
Double Action, 44 caliber... . $2.05 
MEE Sic eb an oaceees o< $3.60 
PRONOP OOD ERTS io cs ose $4.10 

NOTF.— Jobbers frequently cut the 
shoes prices of manufacturers for small 


"Riddles, Hardware Grade 


giao per doz. $2.25@$2.59 
Ne per doz, $2.50@$2.75 
fe coe per doz. $2.75@$3.00 


Rings and Ringers— 
Bull Rings— 
2 24% Sinch. 
Steel .......80.70 0.75 0.80 doz. 
Copper ..... $1.00 1.15 1.40 doz. 
Rea’ ~ Improved Self-Piercing. Cop- 
rt. += doz., $1.25; 2% in., 
n. 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Hill’s Rings, gro. bowres, $4.00@4.25 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron..... 

doz. 50@55¢ 
Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron. . 

doz. 70@75¢ 
Blair’s Rings. ..per gro. $4.75@5.00 
Blair’s Ringers .per doz. $0.60@ .65 
Brown’s Rings. . per gro. $5.00@5.25 
Brown’s Ringers. per doz. $0.65@ .70 


Rivets wae Sone 


Copper ..... cee ee « COMBIES Y 
Iron or Steel. « - TE@T5ES % 
Rollers—_ 


Acme, Stowell’s Anti-Friction...... 50% 
Barn Door, Sargent’s list 60 
WUD GUUER. 5.0 sidecedeacrunecce.ccncd 72¢ 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoff. . 
I Oo cnntbnesodbecn<tilsstocesund 
Richards’ Stay: 

panes Adj. and Reversible No. 53.50% 

_ . Adj. and Reversible. No. aa 245, 

Lag Screw, nom 5 and 57........ 

Fire Door 59 

Favorite. Ry Eich M oad 
Stowell’s Barn Door Stay..# doz. a 00 
Swett’s Anti- pusotion. 

Screw and Spike Stay. 








-P doz. te 


Hinge Adjustable Stay .# doz. %¢ 
Rope— 
Manila, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
EE O66: etme ooo 0 UD., NGI ¢ 
SR: cis seasons 1b., 124%@Q12%¢ 


Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
SD hts but bo Mp0 1b. oye 


PES ee n06 stm oar 1b., PRONE 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale 
Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 

ye 1b., 844¢ 


-1b., 9%@ Ne 


oo ee ee a ee 








F 
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Tarred, 


Sisal, Medium Lath 
Yarn: 
SEE Ss srv he cane scare 1b.,8 ¢ 
PP Joe tihs becdae 1b., 94GI4L¢ 
Cotton Rope: Lb. 
Best, %4-in. and larger.. ioe 


Medium, \4-in. and larger. ‘Lie 

Common, \4-in. and larger. 10%4¢ 
Jute Rope: 

Thread No, 1, ta in. & up. 1b. 644¢ 

Thread No. 2, \4-in. & up, lb.5%¢ 


on Colony Manila Transmission 
DE io cca gina couudcxe ote # tb 17% 
Wire Rope— 
CEE ob 6 0 s.c.ccnc nen SMok5 
PIGEE cccnceae Crowe voevene 5565 


Ropes, Hammocks-— 
Covert Mtg. Co.: 









EE drcchitensentdeencah deekebonnend 5045 ? 
BEE decukaitanaiiarsancesnen sopaa4 35854, 
Covert Saddlery Works............ 6045 7, 
Rules— 
DE icutetiucnen 60410410 %, 
Pere 35 103541045 7 9 
Chapin-Stephens Co. : : 
Boxwood ........ eaantedoenaaa 60@ 60& 10? 
FOOET . orcecccccescvccccosens 3543510410 %, 
Miscellaneous ........... 50@ 50& 10&10 
Combination .........seeeees 55@55& 10° 
ee RR 10@10&10? 
Keuffel & Esser Co.: 
Folding, Wo0d..........ss.ssss: 35&10 %, 
Folding, Steel 
Lufkin’s Steel........... 
Lufkin’s Lumber 
Stanley R. & L. 2 : 
DOR WOOG oc cccccccccccccccesss 60@60& 10° 
BOY néevncsasnescacsceess 35@35&10&10 
Upson Nut ¢ 
MRE cécnccccncnstapineaed 60@60.& 10% 
BVGES ceccccccesscecces 35& 10@35&10&10 7, 


Sen Balances— 


See Balance, Sash. 
Sash Locks— 

See Locks, Sash. 
Sash Weights— 

See Weights, Sash. 

Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
‘See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 
Saw Frames— 

See Frames, Saw. 
Saw Sets— see Sets, Saw. 


Saw Tools—see Tools, Saw. 





Saws— 
Atkins’: 

Circular 

BEE” Acts shatssGdeccosaces 

Cross 

Mulay, Mii and Drag.....«....++++ 508 

ET TRUE bcs caccsieccahcantatnied 40% 
Jood Saws.......-..+. J 

Hand, Compass, &c 





Opapin. ‘Stephens Co. : 


Turning Saws and Frames. .30@30&10% 
Diamond Saw & Stamping Works: 
Sterling Kitchen Saws...... 30K 10K5 %, 
Disston’s: 


Circular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth.50% 
Band, 2 to 14 in, wide 
% to 1% 








Narrow Crosscuts..... 
Mulay, Mill and Drag 
Framed W 
Woodsaw Blades.... 
Woodsaw Rods.. 5% 
Hand Saws, Nos. 12, 99, 9, 16, am. 





Dh RE ere % 
Hand Saws, Nos, 7, 107, 107%, 3, 1, 

0, 00, Combination................ 30% 
Com Key Hole, &c...........- 25% 
Butcher ‘Meus and Blades en cenaiee< 35% 

E. Jennings & Co.'s: 

Sr ML chaabsees oeencendcecéecen’ B% 
PE Daa check ince cesecctoans 307, 
Compass and Ke Hole Saws. -35&5 7, 
Framed Wood Saws.............-. fe 
BE Tn ono 6n0 co0ces seebueune W&2% 

Wood Saw Blades...............0.++ 35% 

Millers Falls: 
Butcher Saws.........ccssssceses 15&10% 
Star Saw Blades................. 15&1 0” 


Peace & Richardson’ s Hand Saws.. 
Simonds’ : 
Circular Saws.............s0+ss+ 
Grescent Ground Cross Cut Saws. Fa 
One-Man Cross Cuts............ 40&10 
Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag Saws. ane 
Band Saws.. 





Back Saws.. 
pa Saw r 
an ws 
Hand Saws. Bay State iivand one 39 
as os Key Hole, &c.. ri? 
spr ngfield Mach, Screw Go.:— . 
amond ee Saws... .40&1) 
Butcher Saws Blades.......... $ 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemson tf. 
Co.’s Cross Cut Saws......... 00 OX 


Hack Saws— 

Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..3% 
Disston’s : 

Concave Blades.. 

UNIO. cade dndneesee 





Hack Saw Frames 30% 
Fitchburg File Works, The Best.. 25% 
C._E, Jennings & Co.’ 

Hack Saw mes, Nos. 155, we ee ais 
Hack Sawa, Nos. 175, 180, coma 
Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades......... 5 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Frames. .35&5&10% 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades... .35&5&10° 

Springfield Mach, Screw Co. : 
amond Hack Saw Blades........ 35% 

Diamond Hack Saw Frames...... 50% 
Star Hack Saws and Blades...... 15&10% 
Sterling Hack Saw_Blades.......... 35% 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames... .30&10&5° 

Scroll— 
ge ep oa 3% 
Barnes’ Scroll’ Saw Blades.....-.... 40° 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
without boring attachment, $18: 
with borin attachment, AP wy 

Lester, complete, i desrpetek 15&10 
Rogers, complete, M00 Lesneaebe aie? 








THE 


Scalers, Fish— 


Covert’s Saddlery Works.......-.- 60&10% 
Scales— 
Family, Turnbull’s.. . .50@50&10% 
Counter: ; 
Hatch, Platform, % oz. to 4 
BO cctwiceranenee doz. $5.50 
Two Platforms, % oz. to 8 
TG icatecctweenn doz. $16.00 


Union Platform, Plain.$1.70@1.90 
Union Platform, Stpd.$1.85@2.15 
Chatillon’s: 


WUPeKS .nccccccccccscsccccccescvccstos 25% 
Favorite ...-.ceeesceeeeeeereeeseeeess 40° 
Crocers’ Trip Scales ecccccccccccegece 50% 
Chicago Scale Co. 3 
The “‘ Little Detective ’ ..25 ths 50 


Union or Family No. 2. Vemecensane 
Portable Platform (reduced list).. 
Wagon or Stock | (reduced list). Bass 


“The Standard ’ Portables........ 
“The Standard ’’ R. R. and Wagon. 309 
Scrapers— ‘ 
Bow, 1 Handle..... doz. $2.00@2.25 
Bog, 2 Handle..... doz. $2.60@2.85 
Ship... . Light, $2.00; Heavy, $4.50 
Adjustable Box Sc raper’ (8. R. & L.. 
CO.), $6.00........ceecccceeses 30@ 30K 10% 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Box... .50@50&107, 
Screens, Window and 
Frames— 


Flyer Pattern Screens. CORSOMESESE 
Maine Screen Frames.......... 40& 10, 
Perfection Screens...... wasaoasare 
Phillips’ Screen Frames. 60&5@60&5&2% 7 
See also Doors. 
Screws—Bench and Hand 
Bench, Iron, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ 
2.75; DA, $3.00@3.25 ; 114 .$3.50@3.75 
Bench, W'd, Beech. doz. 0@30€5 7, 
Hand, Woo0G. . secs 303045 7, 
R. Bliss Mfg. Co., Hand... .30@30&10 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Hand. -30@30&10 
Ohio Tool Co., Be neh and Hand. .30% 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
Lag, Common Point, list Oct. 
0 Os ences id ae gaa 80@80E 10% 
Coach and Lag, Gimlet Point, 
list Oct. 1, '99. .75&10&5Q8045 % 
Hand Rail, list Jan. 1, ’81.... 
704 10@75 % 


Jack Screwe- 


Standard List. - 5k 10G@80E5S % 
DEROTS WR Bwscvcesccccceosncas 50&10&10%, 
Millers ra a 50&10°2 
PES GP Wi catcenacenecdcédexkes 50@50&5 7, 
BNE. Sc tipaivchdlvechains«teeiaeens 70& 10% 
Swett Iron Works.......... 7T5& 10@804&5 %, 
Machine— 
List Jan. 1,798: 
Flat or pK Head, Iron. 
50a 50k. 10 % 
Flat or Round Head, Brass.... 
50506 10% 


Set and Cap— 
Set (Iron or ane .80% ) Betra 


Sq. Hd. Cap. 15 % 1085 
Ilex. Hd, Cap. often 
Rd. 


or Fillister tia om. 
COP cctv ce ccee wanda % , |g gi 


W ood— 

List July 23, 1903. 
Manufacturers’ printed discounts: 
Flat Head, Iron..... 87k 10@. . % 
Round Head, Iron...8 &10@..% 
Flat Head, Brass....85 &10@..% 
Round Head, Brass. .80 &£10@..% 
Flat Head, Bronze. . .774410@. . % 


Round Head, Bronze.75 £10@.. % 

Drive Sorews..«.ccccecs 87M 10% 
Scroll Saws— 
See Saws, Scroll. 

Scythes— Per doz. 
Prices announced for nert season: 
Clipper Pattern, Grass...... $6.20 
Full Polished, Clipper Sere $6.75 
Grain ..... ore rr Ter $8.00 
Clipper, Grain. OPTS re 
Weed and Bush..... eeccee of 

Seeders, Raisin— 

RID concgnensqhouscennaes «++ -2@WY% 


Sets— Awl and Tool— 
Brad Awl and Tool Sets: 
Wood Handle, 10 Awls...... 
doz. $2.00@2.25 
Wood Handle, 14 Avwls, 6 
Tools ....... ‘ » Gon. OGRE 


oO, e doz. 3000 Vesene 18 01062109 
Fray’ 4 eas, Tool  Mencios, Nos. 1, $12; 
o” ft me wee G, Gee © Mlecaccesass 50% 
Jennings « Co.’s ‘Model To. 


Cay 
Millers ‘Rails Adj. Tool fae, No. 


12; N No, 4, $12; No, 5, $18....15&10% 
stan ey’s Excelsior: 
No, 1, $7.50; No. 2, $4.00; No. 
WAN Retatevaddderdsseaes 30@30& so 10% 


Garden Tool Sets— 
Ft. Madison Three Plows, Hoe, Rake 
GRE GROWER vc iksccctiies # doz sets $9.00 


Beeagre «ce per gro. $2.25@2.50 


Round, Bik. and Pol., assorted. 
gro. $1.8002.00 

Octagon ..... - 970. $3.50@3.75 

TE Me ecccecevscthdshtentsennecse 27% 


Cannon’s Diamond Point, # gro. $12. 5°) 


EE. an ssctnmeadatnennnaks $9. 
Snell’s Cannon’s Diamond Point.... 
gro. $7.20 
Snell’s Cor’gated, Cup Pt.. gro. $7.20 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt gro. $7. 


Springfield Mach. Screw Go.: 
jiamond Knurled Cup Pt. ? gro. $7.50 


Rivet— 
Megan MBs 6.3% sides T5Q@75410 %, 
Saw— 
Aiken’s: 
GORNND. “cccccccvaveccccsocsszece< 50&10 
TERURREEOM cccccccccccccssccctcsess 50&10°% 


IRON 





AGE. 


Atkin's: 
IE «a cngvusccdugtécunsidacnseiees 
Adjustable 

Bemis & Call Co.'s 
I Cinder ns ddantdevandenviagunndil 30% 
Plate 

Disston’s Star and 

Morrill’s No. 1, $15 








Nos. 3 and 4, c TOSS CG ut, $20.63... .50 
No. 5, Mill, RA eetSee: 
Nos, 10, 11, %, $15.63.............. 50°” 
No, 1 Old Style, Webs accecaher 50 
| A 50 
Giant Royal, Cross Cut...... # doz. Py 50 | 
ES Na wensovetcccctes # doz. $5.00 
Taintor Positive.............. #® doz. $6.75 
Shaving— 
Fox Shaving Sets, No. 30............ 
# doz., net, $24.00 | 
Sharpeners, Knife— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co........ 65% 
Shaves, Spoke— 
ES acaw as nae te eae doz. $1.00@1.15 | 
eMacecuntaawea doz. $1.75@2.00 
Bailey's (Stanley R. & L. Co.)........ 
WAWK10K 10° 
Chapin- Stephens Co....... W@3W&10& 10° 
Goodell’s, @ doz. $9.00............ 15&10° 
Wood’s Fl and F2........ccccccececee 50% 
Shears— 
Cast Iron... 7 8 9 in. 
Best - $16.00 18.00 20.00 gro. 
Good ...$13.00 15.00 17.00 gro. 
Cheap .. $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 


Straight Trimmers, éc.: 
Best quality, Jap... .70@?a&100% 


9 


Best quality, Nickel. .60@60&10% 

Fair quality, Jap... .80@80€57, 

Fail quality, Nickel. .75Q@754100% 
Tailors’ Shears....... 40@ yoe10% 


Acme Cast Shears.............. wanes 
Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears.......... 
Wilkinson’s Hedge, 1900 list......... 
Wilkinson's Branch, Lawn & Border. 40! 





Wilkinson’s Sheep, 1900 list........ 50 
Tinners’ Snips— 
Steel Blades........ L5G 24 10% 
Steel Laid Blades.....! jOk 10@50%, | 
Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berlin, 
a 
Heinise h’ DB cnccnaccecaseacccencss 
Janae & Griffin Mfg, C 0.’s, 6% to 
Dbistichivaddbdnedssccasdbundacneees 
Niagara Snips....... seceueue 
P., 8. & W. Co 
Pruning Shears and Tools 
Cronk’s Grape Shears..............334% | 
Cronk’s Pruning Shears............ 33% 
Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 
and Saw, # doz. $18.00............ 25 
Daeu's Pruning Hook, # doz 


John T. Henry Mfg. Co.: 
Pruning Shears, all grades. -40@40&5° 
Orange Shears.......... 50K OSU: 20 
40, 












SE a i: c10@50 

Tree Pruners.. 8D 
P., 8. & W. ‘ 

Sheaves— Sliding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction............... 
Patent Roller, Hattfield’s, 

Tl ‘nanpiceastaginasanudeeestawseid ae 0s 
Reading ...... 





R. & E. list 

Wrightsville Hatfield Pattern 
Sliding Shutter— 

Reading list 

R, ©. list 

Sargent’s lis 


Shells—Shells, Empty— 





Brass Shells, Empty: 
First quality, all gauges........ 0&5? 
— Club, Rival, 10 and 12 
suites cbedeiie ubeetkeddeabedte 6545 % 
pioer “Sheiis, Empty 
Acme, Ideal, ro New Ra id, 
Magic, 10, i2, 16 and 20 gauge. bY, ; 
Blue Rival, New Climax, Challen 
Monarch, Defiance, Repeater, Yel- 


low Rival, 10, 12, 16'and 20 gauge. -20% 
Climax, Union, League, New Rival 
10 and 12 GUGOR, sntcnantatindtsss<< 3% 
Climax, Caren, ——, New Rival, 
14, 16 and 2 gauge ($7.50 list). .20% 
Expert. Metal Lin and Pigeon, 10 
12, 16 and 20 gau 3 
Robin Hood, Low Brass. Z 
Robin Hood, High Brass........ 30&10%, 


Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 





medium grade........... HOLS % 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
es a6 Knee es 404k 10410 % 


Robin Hood Smokeless Powder: 
Robin Hood, Low Brass.......... 50% 
Comets, High Brass.......... soaioas? 
Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 

FP .o.b. Pittsburgh: 


ARSE ee per keg $4.00 
EE adie t dsenmee ox per keg $3.75 | 
Burden’s, all sizes............ # keg $3.90 
Shot— 
Drop, up to B, 25-lb. bag... .£1.65 
Drop. Oe WR + cb acne cas 
per 25-lb, bag, $1.90 
Buck, 25-1b. bag..... ceades see 
Chilled, 25-1b. bag...... e . $1.90 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902.40% 
Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation........... 
gro. $10.50@11.00 
Hunter’s Gen 
per gro, 


— Metallic mined. 8. 
16&18 


$13 So $13.50 $14.40 
Shaker (Barler’s Pat.) Flour Sifters. 
# doz., $2.00 2% 


Sieves, Seamless Metallic 
——Per dozen.—, 











BG Ss caane uy 16 18 20 | 
Tron Wire... .$1.05 1.05 1.10 1.20 
Tinned Wire. .$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.30) 


wn 


Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested... . doz. $0.9000.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.0001.05 
Mesh 24, Nested... .doz. $1.30@1.40 


Sinks. Cast Ilron— 
Standard list......... BOR GIE 19°% 


NOTE.—There is not entire uniformity 
in lists used by jobbers. 


Skeins, Wagon— 
Cast Iron...... .80&1G@80E 104 10% 
BOE cccicviatianan«es OG E107, 
Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 


| * 2? GR bas a cece SOG VE 10%, 


Uneaxcelled Noiseless. . 
6065 tens 

Véotar BA, MOWONMEGs «<2 6acas se 

604 tens €5% 


Slaw Cutters— See Cutters. 


Snaps, Harness— 
oe ree pO Ok 10% 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 

Derby ... 

High Gra 

Jockey 

Trojan 

 inncencusetuinnad ed “ ; 

Yankee, Roller................. W&5&2” 
Covert’s Saddlery Works: 

Crown 


Eureka, 









Triumph 
Oneida Community: 
a. 8 a ror 60 
Sargent’s Patent Guarded... .66754&10 
Snaths— 
BeytRe 2... cccccececcees 45£ 107%, 


Snips, Tinners—sSee Shears. 


Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 
Good Quality.......: Hee 10605 7, 
GE Ai vak ale dteaweles 6060 10%, 
International Silver Co. : 


1847 Rogers Bros. and 
Hamilton 





Roge rs & 
W& 107 


Rogers & Bro., William  Roge rs’ 
Eagle Brand.. ‘ .. -.-0&10 
Anchor. Rogers Brand. Nexetianse 60° 
Wm, Rogers & Son. ~.60&10°2 


Miscellaneous— 
German Silver.........60Q@60é5% 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co. : 





Seneca Silver. d gbcoaneedee 
Tinned Iron— 
Seer rere per gro, 4550¢ 
TORE citwces per gro. $0.90 $1.00 
Springs— Door— 
Chhenme (eb. ceccccccccccccccces 40&10% 
CE, SEM cthnt cecnueecsenecansdhenens 204 
EE GU xadusncasaudacecesategns 2% 
| Reliance (Coil) ; 
Star (Coil)...........-..0+- 
Torrey’s Rod, 
Victor (Cot oe indie 


Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 


1% in. and Wider: Per Ib 
ME aiaee ss dceserare 504 
BO DORR... ccivievswes 4a 4' we 
OO rere sa 4%¢ 

Painted Seat Springs: 

POS 6 Wi. cceunaes per pr. 42¢ 
ie See Saas per pr. 70¢ 


Sprinklers, Lawn— 
SD: scincoader<cssduneiawesnn 
Philadelphia No. 1, % 

2, $15; No. 3, $24 

Squares— 
Nickel plated. . 





) List Jan. 5, 1900. 


Steel and Iron. § VAS % 
Rosewood Hdl. Try Square and 
ie err 604 108 1070 %, 
Iron Hdl. Try Squares and T- 
ee 5a illo (0k 10.404 104 10%, 
Disston’s Try Sa. and T-Bevels....70% 
Winterbottom’s Try and Miter........ 
49& 10@40& 10K 10% 
Squeezers, Lemon 
Wood, Common, gro., No. 9, 
$5.25@35.50; No. 1, $6.25@$6.50. 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: 
esr doz. $1.00 
ne A dk Eee doz. $1.25 
Tinned Irom....... doz. ce 75@1.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined. . . doz. $1.75 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind.......... 1b. 64614¢ 
Electricians’, Association list. . 
804 104 10 10%, 


Fence Staples, Plain, $2.25 ; Gal- 
NE Sila d act tatin Maa a nie «a $2.55 

Poultry Netting Staples....... 
per Ib. 34,@3%4¢ 


Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list. .80&10% 
Steels, Butchers’— 
NE tescdinadishacsces uendsadeunnensd 30% 
BT Minne eindrusigetibaxennsind’ 30 
Se Oe aes TTL ccadecuscrencsds 40% 
Steelyards — - G@30£ 107, 
Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksmiths’ ... - 0G 10% 
Curtis Rev’ble_ Ratchet Die Stock. .25 
Derby Screw Plates................. 5 
Gardner Die Stocks No. 1......... 50° 
| Gardner Die Stocks, larger sizes... .40 
GREE: TOR cnctccedgaseseccuscccucéecs Ss 
| Lightning Screw Plate........+++++ 257, 
|. RAED, Gn cncinnneceiacensncveeecenes 27% 


Reece’s New Screw Plates.. 002 DY 


Stone—Scythe Stones— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co.: 
Gem Corundum, 10 in., 8.00 #2 
gro., 12 in., $10.80. 
Norton Emery Scythe Stones: 
Less than gross lots........ # gro. $9.00 


One gross or more......... # gro $7.20 
Lots of 10 gross or nade. ibe. $6.00 





Pike Mfg. Cc Co., 1901 list: 
Black Fil S. S..#% gro. - 
Lamoille 
White Mount ain 8. 5.2? gro. 
Green Mountain 8, 8..% gro. 
Extra Indian Pond 8.58.? gro. 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8.8.2 gro. 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8. ‘ gro. 
Leader Red End 8. 8.# gro. 
Emery and Corundum, e in. 
Pure Corundum, 10 in., 
Cresceut 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat, $8 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat, $10 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat: 12 
Balance of 1904 list 33%% 


Oil Stones, &c.— 
‘hicago Wheel & ) fg. Co., 1901 list: 
Gem Corundum 0,1, Double Grit.50% 
Gem Corundum Axe, Single or 
, Double Grit %, 


sks seeesses 


7: GS 
Ein’ a! 
& 


Gem Corundum ae Hones... .50, 
ike Mfg. Co., 1901 list: 2 Th. 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 3 to 5% in.$2.80 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 5% to 8 in.$3.50 
Arkansas Slips No. $4.00 
Lily White Washita, 4 to 8 in. 60¢ 
Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in..60¢ | y< 
Washita St., Extra, 4 to 8 in.50¢ | 
Washita St.; No. 1, 4 to 8 in, 40¢ 
Washita St., No. 2, 4 to . | in. ae 
Lily White Slips... j 
Rosy Red Slips. 
Washita Slips, 
Washita Slips, No. 1.. 
Washita Slips, No, 2 
India Oil Stones (entire list 
Quickeut Emery and Corun um Oil 
Stone, Double Grit 33% 
Quicke ut Emery and Corundum Axe fl 
Stone, Double Grit 33147 
Guic kcut Eme ry Rebbing Piste. ee 


indostan No. 1, R’g’lar. SR os 10¢ 


Extra 


Yy 


Hindostan No. 1, Small. 
Axe Stones (all kinds)............ . 
Turkey Oil Stones, Extra, 5 be +S 

| a 


8 
uéer Creek Stones, 4 to 
ueer Creek Slips 40¢ 

Stone J 


Sand 6¢ 
German and Swaty on 


‘Belgian, 
Hones 
Natural 
Hones 
Ck 
sleumted Kitchen Sand Stone. 
# doz. $1.50 j 


Stoners, Cherry— 


Enterprise 


Stoppers, Bottle— 
Victor Bottle # gro. $9.00 
Stops— Bench— 
Re 15&10% 
Morrill’s, ® doz., No. 
Morrill’s, No, 2, $12.50 


Chapin-Stephens Co 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co 


Straps— Box— 
Cary’s Universal, case lots. .20&10&10% 


Hame— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, St’l Points.doz. 55@60% 
Socket 
Excelsior Stretcher and Tack on 

mer Combined, ? doz. 20% 


Stuffers, Sausage— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co @B&T% %, 
National Specialty Co., list Jan. 1, 
1902 3&5, 


Sweepers, Carpet— 
National Sweeper Co. : # doz. 
Auditorium. Roller ‘Bearing (26 in. 

case), Nickel 
Mammoth, Roller Bearing (30 in. 
case), Nickel +» « $60.00 
Marion, Roller Bearing, 
finishes, full Nickel 
Marion Queen, Roller Bearing, 
Nickel 
Monarch, Roller peering, N’kel. cite 
Monarch, Roller B’r'g, Jap’ned 
Transparent. aoe Bearing, wate 
Glass To 
Monarch 
(17-in, Nick el 
Monarch Extra Roller 
(17-in. case), Ja 
National Queen, Fancy Veneers.$27.00 
Perpetual, Regular B’r’gs, NkI. .$20.00 
Perpetual, Regular B’r’gs, Jap.$18.00 
NOTE.—Rebates: 0° per dozen on 
three-dozen i: $1 per en on five- 
dozen $2 per dozen on ten 
3°.) pe zen on twenty-five-dozen lots’ 


ee Brads, &c.— 


List Jan, 15, 99. 

Carpet Tacks y be 
American Cut Tacks. .90€25@.. 
— des Cut Tacks, MES0E 10€5@. . 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks. 
WELL 045@.. 


case), 


Gimp Tacks. 
Lace Tacks Ss 
Trimmers’ Tacks. 9k 306 106500... 
Looking Glass Tacks.70&10€5@. . 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad 
Tacks ...........9&45€10@.. 
Hungarian Nails... .80&30€5@. . 
Common and Patent Brads... 
RE 1045. % 

Trunk and Clout Nails .80€£10@. . 
NOTE. — The above prices are + 
Straight Wrights.* An extra 5% is given 


on Star ee and an extra lid 5% 
on Standard Weights,*** 


Miscellaneous— 


> eeee FErVe 


Dene 


Steel Wire 
list 
See 


also Nails, Wire. 


For the 


THE 


Tanks, Oil— 


Emerald, 8., 8. 
Emerald. 8., 8. 
Queen City, 8., 58. , 
Queen City, 8., 8S. & Co....00-gal. 

Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin. .40&€10@50% 
Patent Leather 25@30€5 7, 
EE 5's ccda binds wee ee 5 WG Ie & 
Chesterman’s ... - 292545 7, 
Eddy Asses’ i 
Eddy Patent Leather 
Eddy $ 
Keuffel & Esser Co.: 

Favorite, Ass Skin 99&10@50° 

Favorite, Duck and Leather 

25h 5@25&10 % 


Metallic and Steel, lower list. 


Lufkin's Steel 
Lufkin’s Metallic 
Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, %-inch and larger... 
per 100 lbs. $3.00 
Therrnometers— 
Tin Case 804 10@80E 1045 %, 
Ties, Dale—Steel Wire— 
Single Loop 804212 % 
Monitor, Cross Head, &c....70% 
Brick Ties— 
Niagara Brick Ties 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 
Tinware— 
Stamped, jagoumed and Pieced, sold 
very genera ly at net prices. 
Tips, Safety Pole— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works 
Tire Benders, Upsetters,&c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 
Tools—Coopers’— 
L. & I, J. White 
Hay 
Hay 


Stewell’s Hay Carriers 
Stowell’s Hay Forks.. 
Stowell’s Fork Pulleys. 
Saw— 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools 
Simonds’ Improved 
Simonds’ Crescent... 


Myers’ 


Ss 
L. & I, J. White 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 
$1. 15@81. 25; gro $11.50@12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz. $1.25@1.40; li $13.00@13.50 


am 
Oneida Pattern. Tok 10@ 1561045 % 
Newhouse J 
Hawley & Norton 
Victor and Oneida 
oO. ©. Jump (Blake Pat.). 
Mouse and R 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, das. 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 
doz. 85@90 ¢ 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 


(Genuine) : 
each $1.21; ® doz. $13.5 


No. 1, Rat, 
No. 3, Rat, ®# doz, $6.50; case of 50 
$5.75 doz. 


No. 3%, Rat, # doz. $5.25; case of 72 
# gro. $4.70 doz. 
No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.85; 


No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $3.00; 


Trimmers, Spoke— 
Wood’s E 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing 
Disston Plastering 
Disston “* Standard Brand ” and Gar-. 
re % 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, 5 in. 
gro. $4.80 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, 6 ne 98:00 


Never-Break Steel Garden owels.. 


Rose Brick and Plasterin, 
Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering. 89 
Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 
B. & L. Block Co.: 
New York Pattern 
Western Pattern 
ey Trucks..... sdabbenbil 


tito 
‘isy Stove Trucks, Improved Pat- 
# doz 


Daisy 
tern . $18.50 
McKinney Trucks . each $10.00 
Model Stove Trucks 
Tubs, Wash—wNo.i 2 3 
Galvanized, per doz. $4.75 5.25 6.00 
Galvanized Wash Tubs (8., 8. & Co,.): 
No. 1 2 3: 0 DD ® 
Per doz., net.$5.70 6.30 7.20 6.60 7.20 8.10 
Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Flax Twine: BC. B. 
No. 9,\% and ¥-lb. Balls .22@24¢ 
No. 12, %4 and &-lb. Balls . 18@20¢ 
No. 18, % and \-Ib. Balls. 6@18¢ 
No. 25,%4 and \-lb. Balls . 16@18¢ 
No. 36, % and \-lb. Balls. 15@17¢ 
Chalk Line, Cotton 
Balls 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 


914@1 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls to Ib., 
according to quality... .13914@20¢ 
American 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and 
-lb. Balls 
American 
Balls 


Table of “ Current 


Metal Prices” 


TRON AGE. 


India 2-Ply Hemp, 4% and ¥%-lb. 
Balls (Spring Twine) 8¢ 

India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balis.. 
7s ¢ 


Balls. 
6a7z¢ 
\4-lb. 


India 3-Ply Hemp, 14-lb. 


a 2..4 
Balis 
Mason Line, Linen, \%-lb. 
No. 264 Mattress, 4% and \-lb. 
EE nein 5 saimninedtioe oin.die wah 37¢ 
Wool, 3 to 6 ply....B4#%4¢; A 5¢ 


oo 


Solid Bor 
ieniae 
Athol Machine Co.: 
Simpson’s Adjustable. 
Standard 
Amateur 
Columbian to 
Emmert Universal: 
Pattern Makers’ No. 1, $15.00; No. 
$12.50; No. 3, $10.00. 
Mac ‘hinist _and ta Mapes No. 4, 
; No. 6, $10.00; 


and 5-Ply Jute, 


Yo. 7 $4.00 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw. .15&10% 
Hollands’ : 
Machinists’ . eeu 
Keystone .. 
Lewis Tool ¢ 
Merrill’s 
Millers *Faiis.’ 
Massey Vise Go. 
Clincher 
Perfect 
Lightning Grip 
Parker's: 
EET  Sinpsiuimanseendedhesortsepe 2 
lars 


Sateen Pipe 
Prentiss dese 
Sargent’s 
Smith & Hemen 
Machinists’ 
Jewelers’ 
Snediker’s X. 
Stephens’ 


perfection Saw Clamps, doz 
Readin 8 


Wood Workers— 
Massey Vise Co.: 
Lightning Grip 
SEK <0 6000000 eediianinn sanihocmease 15 
Wyman & Gendon: 8 ee Action, 6 
in., $6.00; 9 in., $7.00; $8.00. 
intensities. 
Bigpall & Keeler Combination és. 


Holland’ s Combination Pipe.. 
Massey’s Quick Action Pipe 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: 
87 Seri 


y 


per M. 
B. E., 11 up 


E., 7 
Ely’ 3 B. B.. liand so $1.70@1. 
Bly’s P. E., 12 to 20. $3.00@3.2% 


Ware, Hellow— 


Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 
5541060 % 


Enameled 
Ground 
Plain or Unground. .65410@70%, 
Country Hollow Ware, per 100 
_ . Ace ey rey pee $2.50 
White ‘Enameled Ware: 
Maslin Kettles 
Covered Wares 
Tinned and Turned 
Enameled 
See also Pots, Glue. 
a. 
gate icke: tee are 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware, Specials.. - 


¥ 
Iron Clad Ware maicy 
Lava, Enameled 
Never Break Enameled 
Tea Kettles— 

Galvanized Tea Kettles: 

Inoh...... 6 7 8 9 

Each .....45¢ 50¢ 55¢ 65¢ 


Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery Spiders and Griddles. MOBS * 
y 4 


Avery ettles 

Porcelained 50k Ka BW 10 ©, 

Never Break Spiders and Griddles.. 
655% 

Never Break Kettles 60°? 

Solid Steel Spiders and Griddles.65&5 

Solid Steel Kettles 60%, 


Pike Mfg. Co.. Soapstone... 


Washboards— 

Solid Zinc: Pad 
Crescent, family size, bent frame. $06 
Red Star, family size, an 


-40@40& 10% 


ET. ceemnnamcntatuenelddh cuddle 
Double Zinc Surface: 
Saginaw Globe, family size, station- 
ary protector... pohkesaasewansll $2.65 
Cable Cross, family size, station- 
ary $2. 
Single 
Ned family 
perforated 
Saginaw Globe. 
size, ventilated 
Brass Surface 
oe King, Single 


size, 


—. 
back 


Surface, open 
$3.00 


see the First 


Bis .46¢ | 





December 8, 1904 


Nickel Plate Surface: 
No. = Nickel Plate, 


fac 
Glass. "Surface: 
Glass King, Single 
back 
Enamel Surface: 
Enamel King, Single Surface, venti- 
lated back $3. 
Washers—Leather,Axle— 
Solid 804 10@804 104 10 %, 
9GINGS Y, 
Y 1% Inch. 
1W0¢ = 11¢ 12¢ = 18¢ per bor 
Iron or Steel— 
Size bolt.. 5-146 &% % &® Ba 
Washers . $5.00 4.10 2. 80 2.60 2.10 
In lots less than one keg add 
14¢ per lb.; 5-lb. bowes add W%4¢ 
to list. 


Single Sur- 
$3.00 


Surface, open 
$3.00 


Coil: 


Cast Washers— 
Over % inch, barrel lots 
per lb. 4a2¢ 
Wedges— 
Oil Finish 1b. 2.15@2.30¢ 


Weights—Hitching— 
Covert Mfg. Co 
Covert’s Saddlery Works 
Sash— 
Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 
Eastern District. - $22.50@24.00 
Southern Territory. .$18.00@ 19.50 
Western and Central Dis- 
tricts market unsettled. 


Wheels, Well— 

8-in., $1.50@1.55; 10-in., 
1.70; 12-in., $2.25@2.35 ; 
$3.40@3.50. 


Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 
5 80L5Q80E7T4 %, 
80@ 8065 %, 
8041045 7, 
804£5@804 10 7, 


MATa 

Heaie 05 Y 
‘angered.’ 

1545@754 10% 


12h 5 E7247 


TTGTMES 7, 
MGT 4b 7, 
T5é 1075 104216 7, 
756106580 % 
W@7545 7, 


TYGTMhT 27, 
VLSI 10 7, 
Anncaled, Steel and Tinned, on 
Spools . Wk 106 10@ 704 106 106.10 % 
Brass and Copper on Spools. 
Gk 10 60 10¢¢ 10 °, 
Brass, list Feb. 26, '96 
Copper, list Feb. 26, 796 
Cast Steel Wire 
Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 

Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goods— 
List June 24, 1903 .90£10£10£10@. . % 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 

Galvanized Wire a 


$1.65@ 
14-in., 


Coppered: 
6.30 0.. des 


804 
Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft ft., $1. fo 
Standard Galv, Hardware Grade: 
Noa. 2, 2% & 3 Mesh, aq. ft.3 ¢ 
Nos. 4 and 5 Mesh, sq. ft. .3%¢ 
No. 6 Mesh, aq. ft. 
No. 8 Mesh, sq. ft 4 ¢ 


Wire, Barb—See Trade Report 
Wrenches— 
Agricultural ....75&10@75410410%, 
Alligator or Croce odile, . 0£10@75 
Bagter Pattern S Wrenches. 
06520410 % 


Boardman’s 33% 7, 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl. .40&10&54&5° 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. .40&10&5&5° 
Coes’ Genuine Key eee. 408 L0K5&5 
Coes’ “‘ Mechanics’ ”’.. . 

ponchue's Engineer 


Gem Pp de 
SCOeeresecesescesceveceseesseses ‘ 


Hercules 
WwW. & B. _ Machinist : 
Case lo 


Improved Pipe (W. & B.) 60°, 
Solid Handles, P., 8. & W..50@50&5 
Stillson 65" 


Wrought Goods— 
Sapien, Hooks, &c., list March 


Y okes, Neck— 

Covert Saddlery Works, Trimmed. .70° 

Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Yoke 
Centers 70° 
Yokes,Ox, and Ox Bows— 


Fort, Madison’s Farmers’ & Freight- 
MP Gbbdasectabivesecécdbdebbekéccdl list net 


Zinc— 


per 100 1bs., $6.75@7.00 


Issue of Every Month. 





